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AMOENS (Lt w1s), a celebrated Portugueze poet, called 
the Virgil of Portugal, from his much admired poem © the 
Luſiadas, or conqueſt of the Indies by the Portugueze,” was 
born of a good family at Liſbon, about 1527. He ſtudied 

in the univerſity of Coimbra, and gave proofs of his genius for poetry 
while he was very young. However, not being born to a fortune, he 
was obliged to quit books, and have recourſe to arms. He was ſent to 
Ceuta in Africa, which the Portugueze were in poſſeſſion of at that 
time, and acquitted himſelf like a good ſoldier upon many occaſions, 
but at laſt had the misfortune to loſe one of his eyes, in defence of that 
town againſt the Moors. From thence he returned to Portugal, 
but did not yet find himſelf in a condition to live as he would, and 
therefore went in an expedition to the Eaſt-Indies. In this abſence 
he compoſed a great many poems, which gained him the good will 
and affection of the commanding oflicer and others, who had a tine- 
ture of polite literature; but happening unluckily to be ſevere upon 
one who did not underſtand the privilege of poets, he was forced to 
with raw to be out of the reach of his anger. He went to the 
fronti-rs of China, where he found means of being conveyed to Goa, 
an thence to Portugal, In his pallage thither, he was ſhipwrecked 
by a ſtorm, loſt all his effects, a na with great difficulty ſaved his lite. 
He did not iofe however, ſays Ballet, his ſenſes in the midſt of all 
this anger; but had the preſen ce of mind to preſerve his“ Luſiadas, 
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which he held in his left hand, while he ſwam with his right. As 
ſoon as he was ſettled again in his own country, he put the finiſhing 
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| hand to this poem, and dedicated it in 1569 to don Sebaltian, King 


of Portugal, in hopes of making his fortune by it. But that prince 
being then very ng: and the courtiers no admirers of poetry, 
the unfortunate C 

however travel again in ſearch of farther adventures, but ſpent the 
remainder of his life at Liſbon ; where, to the eternal reproach of 
his countrymen, he died miſcrably poor and unregarded, in 1579. 

It is generally agreed, that Camoens had a moſt extraordinary 
genius for poetry ; that he had an abundance of that © vivida vis 
animi,” which is neceffary to conſtitute à poet; that he had a fer- 
tile invention, a ſublime conception, and an eaſe and aptitude in his 
make, which could accommodate itſelf to any ſubject. Nicholas 
Antonio, from whom we collected the above circumſtances of his 
lite, ſays, that * he perfectly ſucceeded in all fubjects of the heroic 
kind; that he had a peculiar talent in deſcribing perſons and pla- 
ces; that his compariſons were great and noble, his epiſodes very 
agreeable and diverſified, yet never leading his reader from the prin— 
cial object of his poem; and that he had mixed a great deal of 
learning in it, without the lcaſt appearance of aftectation and pedan- 


try.” Rapin has criticiſed the © Luſiadas'“ ſomewhat ſeverely, - 


and tells us, that as divine a poet as Camoens may pals for with the 
Portugueze, yet he is exceptionable on many accounts. His verſes 


ure Often ſo obſcure, that they may ſcem rather to be myſteries or 


oracles. The delign is too vaſt, without proportion or juſtneſs; 
and, in ſhort, it is a very bad model for an epic poem.” He adds, 
that“ Camoens has ſhewn no judgment in compolition ; that he 
has mixed indileriminately Venus, Bacchus, and other Heathen di— 
vinities an a Chriſtian poem; and that he has conducted it no better 
in many other reſpects.” 

But notwithſtanding Repin's dill;ke of this poem, it has been of- 
ten | reprinted and tranflated into ſcveral languages, It has been 
tranſlated once into French, twice into Italian, tour times into Spa- 
niſh; and lately, wich uncommon excellence, nto Englith by Mr. 
Mickle. It was tranſlated into Latin by "Thomas de Faria, biſhop 
of Targa in Africa ; who, concealing his name, and faying nothing 
of it's being a tranſlation, made ſome believe that the Lufiadas” 
Was originally in Latin, Large commentaries have been written 
upon the © Luſiadas;“ the moſt confiderable of which are thoſe 
01 Emanuel Varia de Soula, printed in two volumes folio, at Madrid, 
1039. Theſe commentaries were followed the year after with the 
publication of another volume in tolo, written to deſend them: 
beſiqes eiglit volumes of © Obſervations upon the Miſcellaneous 
Poems of Camogns,” Which this COMPMmEentator left behind him in 
manulcript, We cannot consist et account ol ihis poet, with- 
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out lamenting, that his great merit was not known, or, which ig 
the ſame thing, or rather worſe, not acknowledged till after his 

death. 3 
CAMPANELLA (Tnou As), a celebrated Italian philoſopher, 
was born at Stilo, a ſmall village in Calabria, S-pt 5, 1568. At 13 
he underſtood the ancient orators and poets, and vr te diſcourſes and 
verſes on various ſubjects; and the year after, his father purpoſed 
to ſend him to Naples to ſtudy law: but young Campanella, having 
other views, entered himſelf into the order of the Duminicans. 
Whilſt he was ſtudying philoſophy at San Giorgio, his profeſſor 
was invited to diſpute upon ſome theſes which were io be maintained 
by the Franciſcans; but finding himfelt invifpoled, he fent Cam- 
panella in his room, who argued with fo much ſubtilty and force, 
that every body was charmed with him. When his courte of phi- 
loſophy was finiſhed, he was ſent to Coſenza to itudy divinity : but 
his inclination led him to philoſophy. Haig conceived a notion 
that the truth was not to be found in the Peripatetie, he anxiouſly 
examined all the Greck, Latin, and Arabian comment tors upon 
Ariſtotle, and began to heſitate more and more with regard to their 
doctrines. His doubts {till remaining, he determined to peruſe the 
writings of Plato, Pliny, Galen, the Stoics, the followers of Demo- 
critus, and eſpeciai'y thoſe of Telefius ; and he foun the doctrine 
of his maſters to be falſe in ſo many points, that he began to doubt 
even of uncontroverted matters of fact. At the age of 22 he began 
to commit his new ſyſtems to writing, and in 1590 he went to Na- 
ples to get them printed. Some time after he was preſent at a diſ- 
putation in divinity, and took occaſion to commend what was ſpoken 
by an ancient profeilor of his order, as very judicious ; but the old 
man, jealous perhaps of the glory which Campanella had gained, 
bade him in a very contemptuous manner be ſilent, ſince it did not 
belong to a young man, 45 he was, to interpole in queitions of 
divinity. Campaneila fired at this, and faid, that as young as he 
was, he was able to teach him; and immediately confuted what 
the profeſſor had advanced, to the, ſatisfaction of the audience. 
he profeſſor conceived a mortal hatred to him on this account, 
and accuſed him to the inquiſition, as if he had gained hy magic 
that vaſt extent of learning which he had acquired without a maar. 
His writings made a prodigious noiſe in the world, and the novelty 
of his opinions ſtirring up many en2mies againſt him. at Naples, he 
removed to Rome; and not meeting with a better reception in that 
city, he progeged to Florence, and preſented ſome of his works 
to the grand duke, Ferdinand I. the patron of learned men. After 
a {hort Hay there, as he was paſling through Bologna, in his way to 
Paua, his. writings were ſeized, and carried to the inquiſition 
at Rome. At Padua, he was employed in.inſtructing ſome young 
Venctans in his doctrines, and compoſing ſome pieces. Returning 
aſterwards to Rome, he met with a better reception than before, and 
Was 
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was honoured with the friendthip of ſeveral cardinals. In 1598 
he went to Naples, where he ſtaid but a ſhort time, then viſited his 
own country. Some exprefſions which he dropt, with regard to the 
government of the Spaniards aid the project of an inſurrection, 
being reported to the Spaniards, he was ſeiged and carried to Naples 
in 1599, as a criminal againſt the itate, and put ſeven times to the 
rack, and aftcrwards. condemned to perpetual impriſonment. At 
firſt he was not permitted to ſee any perſon, and denied the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper; but being aiterwards indulged therewith, he 
wrote ſeveral of his pieces in priſon; ſome of which Tobias Adamus 
of Saxony procured from hum, and publ-thed in Germany. Pope 
Urban VIII. who knew him from his w:14ags, obtained his liberty 
from Philip IV. of Spai , in May 1526: he went immediately to 
Rome, where he con inued ſome years in the priſons of the inqui— 


ſition, but was a priſo:cr only in name. In 1629 he was diſchar- 


ed, but the reſentment of the Spaniards was not abated, The 
Friendſhip ſhewn him by the Pope, who lettled a conſiderable pen— 
ſion, and conferred many other tavours on him, excited their jealou— 
ſy; and his correſpondence with {ome of the French nation, gave 
them new ſuſpicions of him. Being informed of their deſigns againſt 
him, he went out of Rome, diiguifed like a minime, in the French 
ambaſſador's coach; and embarking for France, landed at Marſeilles 
in 1634. Mr. Peireſc, being informed of his arrival, ſent a letter 
to bring him to Aix, where he entertained him ſome months. The 
year following he went to Paris, and was gracioully received by 
Lewis XIII. and cardinal Richelieu; the latter procured him a pen- 
ſion of 2000 livres, and often contultes him on the affairs of Italy. 
He paſſed the remainder of his days in a monaſtery of the Domini- 
cans at Paris, and dicd March 21, 1639. 


— OS | 
CAMPBELL (Joax), an eminent hiſtorical, biographical, and 
political writer, was born at Edinburgh, March 8, 1707-8. His 
father was Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, eſq. and captain of horſe 


in a regiment commanded by the then ear} ot Hyndford; and his 


mother, Elizabeth, daughter of —— Smith, eq. of Windfor, in 
Berkſhire, had the hononr of claimins a deſcent from the poet Waller. 
Our author was their tourth fon, and, at the age of five years, was 
brought to Windſor, from Scotland, which country he never ſaw 
afterwards At a proper age, he was placed out as clerk to an at- 
torney, being intended for the law ; but whether it was that his ge- 
nius coud not be contined to that dry ſtudy, or to whatever cauſes 
belides it might be owing, it is certain that he did not purſue the 
line of his orginal deſignation : neither did he engage in any other 
particular profeflien, unleſs that of an author ſhould be confide;ed 
in this light. One thing we are fire Of, that he did not {pend his 
tune in idlenefs and diſhpation, but in ſuch a clofe application to the 
acquiſition of knowledge of various kinds, as ſoon enabled him to 
appear with great adyantape in the literary world. What ſmaller 
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wage might be written by Mr. Campbell, in the ea dy part of his 
f 


fe, we are not capable of aſcertaining ; but we know that, in 1736, 
before he had completed his Zoth year, he gave to the public, in 
two volumes folio. Ihe Milirary Hiſtory of Prince Eugene and 
the“ Duke of Marlborough; comprehending the Hiſtory of both 
thoſe ilIuſtrjous perſons, to the time of their deceaſe,” | his perfor- 
mance was enriched with maps, plans, and curs, by the beſt hands, 
and particularly by the ingemous Claude de Boſc. The reputation 
hence acquired by our author, occaſioned hun ſoon after to be ſo- 


licited to take a part in the © Anc:ent Univerſal Hii{tory.” Whilſt 


employed in this capital work, Mr. Campbell found leiſure to 


entertain the world with other productions, In 1739 be publithed 
« The Travels and Adventures of Edward Brown, Eiq.”” 8vo. In 
the ſame year appeareſ his © Memoirs of the Duke de Ripperda,“ 
reprinted, with improvements, in 1940. Theſe Memoirs were fol- 
lowed, in 1741, by the“ Conciſe Hiſtory of Spamiſh America,” 
8vo. In 1742 he was the author of A Letter to a Friend in the 
Country, on the Publication of Thurloe's State Papers;” giving 


an account of their diſcov-ry, importance, and utility. The fame 


year was diſtinguiſhed by the appearance of the firſt and ſecond vo- 
lumes of his“ Lives of the Eng2l-th Admirals, and other eminent 


Britiſh ſeamen.” The two remaining volumes etre comnleted in 


1744; and the whole, not long after, was tranſlated into German. 

his, we believe, was the firſt of Mr. Campbell's works to which 
he prefixed his name; an Hit is a performance of great and ac- 
knowledged merit. The good reception it met with nas been evi 
denced in it's paſſing through three editions in his own life-time; 
and a fourth hath lately been given to the public under the inſpec- 
tion of Dr. Berkenhout. In 1743 he publithed © Hermippus re- 
vived;“ a ſecond edition of which, much improved and enlarged, 
came out in 1749, unter. the following title:“ Hermippus redi- 
vivus; cr, the Sage's I riumph over old Age and the Grave. Where- 
in a method is laid down for prolonging the life and vigour of man. 
Including a Commentary upon an ancient Infcription, in which this 
great ſecret is revealed; ſupported by numerous authorities, The 
whole interſperſed with a great variety of remarkable and well- at- 
teſted relations.” This extraordinary tract had it's origin in a fo- 
reign publication; but it was wrought up to perfection by the addi- 
tional ingenuity and learning of Mr. Campbell. 

In 1744 he gave to the public, in two volumes, folio, his “ Voy- 
ages and Travels,“ on Dr. Harris's plan, being a very diſtinguiſhed 
improvement of that collection, which had appeared in 1705. The 
work contains all the circumnavigators from the time of Columbus 
to Lord Anſon; a complete hiſtory of the Eaſt Indies; hiſtorical de- 
tails of the ſeveral attempts made for the diſcovery of the north-eaſt 
and north-weil pallages ; the commercial hiſtory of Corea and Ja- 
pan; the Ruſſian diſcoveries by land and ſea; a diſtin& account of 
| the 
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the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Britiſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh ſettle- 
ments in America; with other pieces, not to be found in any former 
collection. he whole was conducted with eminent {kill and 


judgment, and the preface 1s acknowledged to be a maſter- piece of 
compoſiti m and information. The time and care employed by 
Mr. Campbell, in this important undertaking, did not prevent his 


engaging in another great work, with regard to which we have rea- 
ſon to record his l-arned lahours with particular pleaſure, The 
work we meat is the © Biographia Britannica,“ which began to 


be publiſhe in weekly numbers in 1745, and the firſt volume of 


which was completed in 1745, as was the ſecond in 1748. 
When the late Mr. Dodſley formed the deſign of * The Pre- 


ceptor, Which appear d in 1748, Mr. Campbell was applied to, to 


alſiſt in the undertaking; and it parts written by him were the In— 
troduction to Caronohege, and the Diſcourſe on Trade and Com- 
merce, both of which dilplaye {an extenſive fund of knowledge upon 
theſes ib As. In 1750 he publifhed the brit leparate edition of his 
„leit State of Europe a wok which had been originally be- 
gun n 0740, inte © Nl um,“ a very valuable periodical pers 
ane, printed tor Dorfley, I hore is no production of our au- 
tior's that bath net with a better reception. It has gone through 
many cc ion, and toily doforvert this encouragement. The next 
at urlotakleg which called for the exertion of our author's abi- 
byes av lvarnits, was the © M dern U iverſal Hiſtory.” This 
exſen tive work was publiſhed, from time to time, in detached parts, 
till m amoumed to X cen volumes, lol; and a fecond edition of it, 
in vo. began to make it's apprearunce in 1759. The parts of 
it wiitten by Campbell were, the Hit rice of the Portugueſe, 
Dutch, Spanith, French, Daniſh and Oitend Settlements in the 
Eaft Indies; and the Hilt ries of the Kingdoms of Spain, Portugal,. 
Algarve, Navarre, and that of France, from Clovis to 1656. As 
our author had thus diſtinguiſhed himtelf in the literary world, the 
degree of ELL. D. was properly and honourably conferred upon him 
June 18, 1754, by the univerlity of Glaſgow, 

In early life, he wrote“ A Diſcourſe on Providence,” 8vo. the 
thin edition of which was printed in 1748. In r742 he pub- 
liſhed “ The Cate of the Oppolition Im partially ftated,” 8vo. In 
Mr. Reed's copy of this patyphlet, are various corrections and addi- 
tions in Dr. Campbell's own hand, which appear evidently written 
with a view to a ſecond impieſfion. He publithed in 1945, © The 
Sentiments of a Dutch Patriot. Being the Specch of Mr. V. 
H * n, in an anguſt Ailembly, on the preſent State of Affairs, and 
the Relolution neceifary at this Junctute to be taken for the Safety 
of 1!) Republic,“ 810, The hiftory of this little tract, the deſion of 
vw hich v as to expole the temporizing policy of the ſtates of Hol- 
long, is fomewhat amufing. His amarnuentlis, v. | 
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tea in the afternoon, that Mrs. Campbell, when ſhe had ordered a 
good fire to be made, would retire to bed as ſoon as poſſible, with the 
ſervants; and at the fame time leave him four gurfees of coffee. 
This was done, and he wrote till twelve o'clock at night; when, 


finding his ſpirits flag, he took two ounces. With this aſſiſtance he 


went on till ſix in the morning, when again beginning to grow 
weary, he drank the remainder of the coffee. Hence he was 
enabled to proceed with frefh vigour till nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, when he finithed the pamphlet, which had a great run, and 
was productive of conſiderable profit. Mr. Campbell having ſuc- 
ceeded fo well in a performance haſtily written, expected much 
greater ſucceſs from another work, about which he had taken 
extraordinary pains, and which had colt him a long time in com- 
poling ; but, when it came to be publithed, it ſcarcely paid the ex- 
pence of advertiſing. Some years afterwards, a book in French was 
brought to him, that had been tranſlated from the German, and he 
was aſked, whether a tranſlation of it into Englith would not be likely 
to be acceptable. Upon examining it, he found that it was his own 
neglected work, which had made it's way into Germany, and had 
there been tranflated and publiſhed, without any acknowledgment 
of the obligation due to the original author. | 

In 1749 he printed “ Occalional J houghts on moral, ſerious, 
and religions Subjects,“ 8vo. In 1754 he was the author of a 
work entitled © The rational Amuſement, comprehending a Col- 
lect ion of Letters on a great Variety of Subjects, interſperſed with 
Eilays, and ſome lade Pieces of Humour,” 8 Vo. “ An exact and 
authentic Account of the great-it White Herring Fiſhery in Scot- 
land, carried on yearly in the If] nd of Z tland, by the Dutch only,” 
1750, 8vo. The Highland Gentleman's Magazine, for January 
I751,” 8vo. © A Letter 53:5 the Prince of the Infernal Legions, 
to a Spiritual Lord on this Sd the G eat Gulph, in Anſwer t»a late 
invective Epiſtle levelled at his Highuets,” 1751, 8vo. © The Na- 
turalization Bill confutel, a+ molt pernicious to theſe united King- 
doms, 1751,” 8vo., * His Royal Highnels Frederic late Prince of 
Wales deciphered ; or a full and particuiar Deſcription of his Cha- 
racter, from his juvenile Years, until his Death,” 1751, 8vo. © A 
Vade Mecum, or Co 2panion for the unmarried Ladies; herein are 
laid down ſome Exu:nples whereby to direct them in the Choice of 
Huſbands,” 1752, *vo. „A particular but melancholy Account of 
the great Hardſhips, Difficulties, and Miteries, that thoſe unhappy 
and much to be pitied Creatures the common Women of the Town 
are plunged into at this JunAure,” 1752, 8vo. 4 A full and par- 
ticular Deſcription of te Highlands of Scotland,” 1752, 8vos 
« The Cale of the Publiicans, both in Town and Country, laid 
open,” 1752, Bvo. © The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules ;”* a fa- 
vourite pamphlet with the common pcople, and © The Hiſtory of 
the War inthe Laſt Indies, which appeared in 1758 or 1759, under 

Vol. Ih * the 
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the name of Mr. Watts, are ſuppoted to have been of Mr. Camp- 
bell's compoſition. Upon the concluſion of the peace ol Paris, our 
author was requeſted by Lord Bute to take ſome {hare in the vindi- 
cation of that peace. Accordingly he wrote © A Deſcription and Hiſ- 
tory of the new Sugar Iſlands in the Welt Invies,” 8vo. the deſign 
of which was to ſhew the value and importance of the neutral 
iſlands that had been ceded to us by the French. Another pub- 
lication of Dr. Campbell's is, A Treatiſe upon the Trade of 
Great Britain to America,” printed in quarto, in 1772. | 
His laſt grand work was ** A political Survey of Britain; being a 
Series of Reflections on the Situation, Lands, Inhabitants, Reve- 
nues, Colonies, and Commerce, of this Iſland. Intended to ſhew, 
that they have not as yet approached near the ſummit of improve- 
ment, but that it will afford employment to many generations, be— 
fore they puſh to their utmoſt extent the natural advantages of 
Great Britain.” This work, which was publiſhed in 1774, in two 
volumes, royal quarto, coſt Dr. Campbell many years ot attention, 
ſtudy, and Jabour. - As it was his laſt, fo it ſeems to have been his 
favourite production, upon which he intended to erect a durable 
monument of his ſincere and ardent love to his country. A more 
truly patriotic publication never appeared in the Englith language. 
The variety of information it contains is prodigious; and there is no 
book that better deſcrves the cloſe and conftant ſtudy of the poli- 
tician, the ſenator, the gentleman, the merchant, the manufacturer; 
in ſhort, of every one who has it in any degree in his power to pro- 
wote the intereſt and welfare oi Great Britain. Among other enco- 
miums produced by Dr. Kippis on the literary merit of his prede- 
ceſſor, that of the author of the © Account of the European Settle- 
ments in America,” is perhaps the m ſt honsurable. Dr. Camp- 
bell's reputation was not confined te Gn country, but extended 
to the remoteſt parts of Europe. A 4 eh ing inſtenec of this we 
may mention, that in the ſpring 0 155. the ennrels of Ruſſia 5 
pleaſed to honour hun with the pre of he Picture, drawn in the 


robes worn in that county In the das c „ TICK) PallOwitz, grand | 


duke of Muſcovy, who was conteuipourary witl eth. 
To manifeſt the doctor's ſenſe of ber ii; peria! muajcliy's g Ginkeis, 
ajlett-of The Political Survey of Biitain,“ bong in 8 
highly ornamented, and accon panicd with a letter det. rip ive of 8 
triumphs and ſeticities of her reign, was forward tc St. Puterſhurs: 
and conveyed into the hands of that great princeſs, by Georg — 
© r Orloff, who had reſided fore months in this kingdom, he 
empreſs's picture, {11 e the death of our author, hat been prefented 
by his widow to Lord Madcartncv. 

Let us now advert a little to De. Campbell's porſonal kf 1 
May 23, 1736, he marie Ibiza 1, deughter of Ber jamin Vobe, 
ol Leomintter, in, the county of Here ford. gentle man, with which 
1uy he lived neatly lort/ gf UG greateh conjugal harino! y ald 

| huppincis, 
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happineſs. So wholly did he dedicate his time to books, that he 
ſeldom went abroad; but to relieve himſelf, as much as poſſible, 
from tie inconveniences incident to a ſedentary life, it was his cuſ- 
tom, when the weather would admit, to walk in his garden; or 
otherwiſe, in ſome room of his houſe, by way of exerciſe. By this 
method, united with the ſtricteſt temperance in eating, and an equal 
abſtemiouſnels in drinking, he enjoyed a good ſtate of health, though 
his conſtitution. was delicate. His domeſtic manner of living did not 
preclude him from a very extenſive and honourable acquaintance. 
His houſe, eſpecially on a Sunday evening, was the refort of the 
molt diſtinguithed perſons of all ranks, and particularly of ſuch as 
had rendered themſelves eminent by their knowledge, or love of lite- 
rature. He received foreiyners, who were fond of learning, with an 
affability and kindneſs which excited in them the higheſt reſpect and 
veneration ; and his inſtructive and chearful converſation made him 
the delight of his friends in general. On March 5, 1765, Dr. 
Campbell was appointed his majelty's agent for the province of 
Georgia, in North America, which employment he held till his de- 
ceaſe, His laſt illneſs was a decline, the conſequence of a life de- 
voted to ſevere ſtudy, and which reſiſted every attempt for his relief 
that the moſt friliul in the medical ſcience could deviſe. By this 
illneſs he was carried off, at his houſe in Queen-ſquare, Ormond- 
ſtreet, on December 28, 1775, when he had nearly completed the 
68th year of his age. His end was tranquil and eaſy, and he pre- 
ſ-rved the full uſe of all his faculties to the lateſt moment of his life. 
On January 4th following his deceaſe, he was interred in the new 
burying-ground, behind the Foundling-hoſpital, belonging to St. 
Gorge the Martyr, where a monument, with a plain and modeſt 
inlcription, hath been erected to his memory. Dr. Campbell had 
by his lady feven children, one of whom only ſurvived him, Anne, 
who, on Auguſt 22, 1763, married John Grant, Eſq. of Lovat near 
Inverneſs, in North Britain, then captain in the 58th regiment of 
foot, and lately his majeſty's commiſſary and paymalter of the Royal 
Artillery at New York. 

Dr. Campbell's literary knowledge was by no means confined to 
the ſubj-as on which he more particularly treated as an author. 
Fe was well acquainted with the mathematics, and had read much 
in medicine. I: hath been with great reaſon believed, that if he 
had dedicated his {tudies to the laſt ſcience, he would have made a 
very conſpichous figure in the phyſical profeſſion. He was emi- 
ncntly veried in the different parts of ſacred literature; and his ac- 
quaintance with the languages extended not only to the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, among the ancient, and to the French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Dutch, among the modern, but likewiſe 
to the Oriental tongues. He was particularly fond of the Greek 
language. His attainment of ſuch a variety of knowledge was ex- 


ceedingly atlilted by a memory ſurprizingly retentize, and which 
2 indeed 
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infec altonihed every perſon with whom he was converſant. A 
ſtriking inſtance of t is hath been given by the honourable Mr. 


Daines Barrington, in his tract entitled“ The Probability of 


reaching the North Pole diſcuſſed.“ In communicating his ideas, 
bur author had an uncomm »n readineſs and facility, and the ſtyle of 
his works, which had been formed upon the model of that of the 
celebrated bith»p Sprat, was perſpicuous, eaſy, flowing, and har. 
monious. Shou'd jt be thought that it is ſometimes rather too dif- 
ſuſive, it will, notwithſtanding, indubitably be allowed, that it is, 
in general, very elegant and beautiful. 

To all theſe accomplithments of the underſtanding, Dr. Camp- 
bell joined the more important virtues of a moral and pious cha- 
racer. His diſpolition was gentle and humane, and his manners 
kind and obliging. He was the tenderelt of huſbands, a moſt in- 
dulgent parent, a kind maſter, a firm and fincere riend. To his 


-grea! Creator he paid the conſtant and ardent tribute of devotion, duty, 


and reverence; and in his correſpondences he thewed, that a ſenſe 
of picty was alwas neareſt his hcart. It was our a':thor's cuſtom 
every day to read one or more portions of {ſcripture in the original, 
with the ancient verſions, a1d the beſt commentators before him; and 
in this way, as appears from his own occaltonal nes and remarks, 
he went through the ſacred writings a number of times, with great 
thankfulneſs and advantage. | | EE 

Such was Dr. Campbell, asa writer and as a man. By his works 
he has ſecured not only a laſting reputation, but rendered himſelf 
boneficial to the public; and by his virtues he became prepared for 
that happy 1mmortality Which awaits all the genuine followers of 
goodneſs. | | 


* 


— 

CAMPBELL (AzcnisALD), earl and marquis of Argyle, was 
the ſon of Archibald earl of Argyle, by the lady Anne Douglas, 
daughter of William earl of Morton. He was born in the year 
1595, and was very carefully educated, ſuitably to his high birth and 
pear intereſt in his country, He was, though very young, with 

is father in the field, when the dangerous inſurreQion of the Mac- 
donalds was ſypprefſed ; and after his father went abroad, the care 
of the welt connry, and more eſpecially of the Proteſtant intereſt 
therein, devolved in a great meaſure on the lord Lorn, the conſtant 
title of the apparent heirs of this noble family. As he came very 


early into the world, and had the eyes of many upon him, ſo he was 


extremely cautious in his conduct; and having been educated in 
the profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion, according to the ſtricteſt 
rules of the church of Scotland, as it was eſtablithed immediately 
after the Reformation, he was ſincerely and ſteadily devoted thereto, 
perhaps with a degree of zeal rather too fervent : however, he nei- 
ther changed, nor attempted to change, his ſentiments; but made it 
the great bulineis of his Ifte to ſupport that church, and the conſti— 
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tution of his country, as he underſtood it to be ſettled by law. In 
theſe principles he was ſtrongly confirmed by the aflyice, concur- 
rence, and aihitance, of many perſons of great quality and fortune, 
who afterwards changing their ſentime:its, were obliged to ſuſtain 
their own characters at the expence of his. | 

It is a clear and tl} proof of his great parts and wiſe conduct, in 
that ſeaſon of lite when men are uſually famed for other qualities 
than diſcretion, that i the year 1626 his majeſty was pleaſed to call 
him to the high office of a privy-coun'ellor, his father being then 
living, and hiraſelt, conſequently, no lord of parlia»vient. At this 
time there is no doubt that he made great profeſſions of loyalty to 
his prince, by which mult be underitood, tuch. attachment to his 
perſon, and ſubmiſſion to his will, as was conſiſtent. with the laws 
ot the land, and might contribute to the good of the people. It is 
aifo clear, that his lhrathip was nt at all tainted with the predo- 
minant vice of tage times, that of aggrandizing himſelf at the ex- 
pence of his neighbours, or of the crown; for in 1628 we find he 
ſurrendered to ine king, as er as in his power lay, the office of 


juſtice general 0! Scotland, which was hereditary in his family, re- 


ſerving to himſelt ard hie heirs the office of juſticiary of Argyle and 
the Weltern lil:s, ud wherever ele he had lands in Scotland, which 
agreement was afterwards ratitied and confirmed by act of par- 

lament. | 
It does not appear that his lordſhip took any great ſhare in the 
differences and diſputes that happened in Scotland from that time 
till be year 1033, when his majeſty came to viſit his native and 
hereditary kingdom; at which time, it is certain, that the Lord 
Lorn ſtood as High in his majeſty's lavour as any man of quality in 
his country, and higher marks of duty and ſubmiſſion to the royal 
will could be hardly : xp: Eted, than was ſhewn by his father and him- 
ſelf, in ſubmitting the deciſion of the differences unhappily raiſed 
between them to the king's pleaſure, It is on all hands agreed, 
that the king had then ſo good an opinion of his lordſhip, as to 
think the power and inflience of his family in Scotland could not be 
repoſed in ſafer hands than his; otherwiſe he would not, in juſtice to 
himſelf and his poſterity, having it ſo much in his power as he had, 
have diſpoſed of it as he did. The part his lordſhip afterwards 
acted was that of a good patriot, which he all his life long under- 
ſtood to be that of a good ſubje& ; and if he did not give into all the 
projects of the king's miniſters, it mult be allowed that his conduct 
was both open and uniform, and that he concurred with the 
greateſt and wiſeſt men in tat kingdom. When by his father's 
death he became earl of Argyle, his ſuperior title gave him ſome- 
what greater authority, but he employed it the ſame way; and that 
was, in keeping the country quiet, and ſeeing the Jaws put in exe- 
cution. He ſtill aQted and conferred with'the council, and did there 
as much ſervice to his majeſty as any of them, notwithſtanding he 
8 Was 
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was repreſented as the very chief of the Couveriaters, Ihe mar- 
quis of Flamilton was then the King's "omm-lh01er in Scotland; ne 
was directed by, and co reſpon ed folely with, Archbiſhop Laud; 
and in appearan e, at leaſt, he laboured to introduce that pr-late's 
ſcheme of government, ag inſt the voice of the whole nation ; and 
when this could not be ctf-cted, the king was induced to enter into 
2 war againſt them, which, as it was calculated to bring great di 
treſs upon the nation in general, ſo great care was taken by Laud's 
party, that the ea] of Argyle {hould nave his ſhare of it in parite 
cular. But noiwithitanding their projects were well laid, yet the 
ſcheme was diſappointed. The earl of argyle wrote a large vin li- 
cation of his own conduct, and fent it to court: the on y anfwer 
which the King gave it was, that he {hould be glad to receive his 
vindication from his own mouth.“ 

The marquis of Hamilton was then ſent with a force by ſea ; but 
finding that it was no way capable of deaiing with a nation that were 
in a manner united againſt the meafnres he was to impoie, he hirit 
entered into ſome conferences with the ear] of Argyle, and other 
lords, him, and then adviſed a treaty with the king, who was in 
the field, Ines brought about the firit picthcation in the month of 
June 1639, to which, by the advice of Land, the king conſented, 
It was not long after this, that his mayeity fent for the carl of Ar— 
gyle, and ten or twelve more of the principal nobility, to London. 
This was thought an extraordinary thing in Scotland; and thoſe in— 
truſted with the govern nt there wo rl! not on any terins ſuſter all 
the lords to go, but fent up the cars of Montroſe, Loudon, and 
Lowthian; which was ve.y ill taken by the king, who was per- 
ſuaded by ſome about him to think, that it was (hewing a great dil- 
reſpect to, and want of confidence in the king. | 
| It is very polhble that the lords might not wholly confile in the 
honour and lincerity of thoſe who hal then the king's ear; and 
ſome reaſon they had tor this diffilence, from the uſage the ear: of 
Loudon met with, who very narrowly efcaped loſing his lite, and 
was actually impriſoned in the Tower of Lon lon, notwithſtanding 
the king's ſafe conduct. I heſe vidlent mcaſures brought on 
another war with Scotland, to which the king is {aid to have been 
principally excited by the earl of Traquair, who was then the King's 
commiſſi ner to the parliament ; and in the ſpring of the year 1040, 
the king marched againſt he Scots with a great army. But the 
Scots were well provided; ani immediately marched into England 
with an army, and were fo ſucc-isfu!, that- a new treaty. was 
jet on foot at Rippon, in the month 0. doptember, and this pro— 
duced a ſecond pacthcation, in which the king granted all the de- 
mands of the Covenanters; yet, in all thule affairs, it does not 
appear that the earl of A-gyle took any great ſhare. By this time 
the diſcontents in England were riſ-n to a great huight, and his ma- 

jelly, being deſirous to lee one of his kingdoms thoroughly ſettled, 
| | | took 
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took a ſudden reſolution of going to Scotland, where, with his ne- 
phew, the elector palatine, he arrived on the 12th of Auguſt, 1641. 
At this time he directed the marquis of Hamilton, whom he greatly 
truſted, to enter into a cloſe correſpondence with the earl. of Ar- 
gyle, in which he feems to have formed a right judgment of both 
their tempers : for though the marquis always proſeſſed the higheſt 
loyalty to his maſter, yet he had a great concern for his country; 
and the earl, though he avowed the utmoſt ſteadineſs to the conſti- 
tution, yet at the ſame time affirmed he had the warmeſt affection 
for his prince. This conjunction had very probably brought about 
an entire and effectual ſettlement in that kingdom, if ſome perſons, 
who were willing to have the entire management of it, had not formed 
a deſign againſt the lives of both theſe noblemen, in the middle of the 
month of October, which obliged them to quit Edinburgh for their 
own ſafety. | 

It is on all hands agreed, that the king had nothing to do with this 
Brange action; but it is alſo agreed, that the matter of fact is out of 
diſpute, and that ſuch a defign there really was. This gave great 
interruption to the king's affairs, and put a ſtop to the ſettlement 
between him and the nation : but, as the hiſtorian of the Hamilton 
Pmily acknowledges, the deſigns of the two lords were perfectly 
fincere ; and as the marquis meant nothing but the king's fervice, 
ſo, to uſe the hiſtorian's own words, Argyle expreſſed a hearty con- 
currence in it. At this juncture, his majeſty had Preſbyterian di- 
vines about him; profeſſed a willingneſs to ſettle the church of 
Scotland according to the deſires of that nation; and was fo well 
pleaſed with the openneſs and plainneſs of Argyle's behaviour, that, 
by letters patent, bearing date November 16, 1641, he created him 
marquis. It is very true, that ſome of our hiſtorians ſay, the king went 
at this time down to Scotland, to make a deed of gitt of that kingdom 
with his own hands, which is an expreſſion not eaſily to be under- 
ſtood: another has been uſed, which is much plainer, and we believe 
nearer the truth; that in the end of November, when he quitted that 
kingdom, he went from thence a contented king, and left behind him 
a conten'e'! people. How the ſcene was afterwards changed, is 
another affair. "FM 

At this juncture there happened a tranſaction, which ſhews, be- 
yond ail manner of doubt, that the marquis was underitod by the 
whole world, not only to be in the king's favour, but to be tho- 


 rovghly and Herly inclined to his ſervice. The Iriſh. reb®lion 


was juſt brok«n out, upon which the Scots, as well as the Engliſh 
parliament, reœ vid to fend forces thither to ſuppreſs it; and the 
former determined 15 marquis of Argyle ſhould comma their's; 
but that firit, in conjunction with the earl of Loudon, he ſhould go 
to London, 1; mediate between the king and the Englith parliament; 
with both which mealures his majeſty was pertectiy well pleaſed: 
bot the parliament being jealous of tie marquis's attachment to the 


ing, 
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| king, civilly decline it, by declaring, that they looked upon he 


marquis's preſence in Scotlan to »e then indiſpenſabh) acecary. 
At the beginning of the enſuing year, the Scots, as a mation, ad 
very much in their power; for in the ditferences bety car the king 
and the parliament of England, that ſide to which they joined them- 
ſelves unanimouſly was ſure to prevail. This was a thing fo plain, 
and withal ſo certain, that both his maj-ſty aud the paritainent {aw 
and knew it; and therefore both parties began t covrt the Scots 
with ail the pains imaginable, The marquis of Hamilton very 
prudently repreſented to the king, that this was an attair of a very 
nice nature; that his majcily having a party in Scotlanu would be 
the ruin of him; but if his majeſty would gain the whole nation, 


the parliament muſt ſubmit to reaſonable terms; and when he had 


ſtated this difficulty, he offered to go and make uſe of his beſt en- 
deavours to get over it. The king accepted his ſervice, and ſent 
a letter, by the earl of Lanerick, brother to the marquis, to his 
council in that kingdom, who in the laſt parhament had been des 
clared conſervators of the peace, dated September 18, 1042. The 
marquis of Hamilton, according to his promiſe to the king, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the marquis of Argyle, with whom he was then in 
great friendſhip; and by their joint labours a reſolution was ob- 
tained to ſend the marquis of Hamilton to Holland, to engage the 
queen to come over to Scotland, on a promiſe of ſecurity for her 
perſon, and the free exerciſe of her religion, for herſelf and family, 


offering to aſſiſt her majeſty in mediating with both Houſes; and in 
caſe they refuſed to make a ſettled and ſolid peace upon reaſonable 


terms, they undertook, that the whole force of Scotland ſhould en- 
page for the king 87 them. | 

he king, at firſt, ſeemed not only fatisfied but overjoyed with 
this; but ſome about him ſoon filled his head with jealouſies, that the 
Scots took too much upon them, upon which the king let this pro— 
polition fall; and though the queen, who was extremely pleaſed 
with it, procured the marquis of Hamilton to be created a duke, on 


the merit of his ſervice, which was the greateſt he ever did, or in- 


deed could do, yet ſhe could not hinder his being perſecuted after- 
wards, and ſent priſoner to Pendennis caſtle, as a traitor. After 
this, the affairs of Scotland took the worſt turn poſlible for the king. 
He had owned the conſervators by the letter before mentioned, not- 
withſtanding which, he was prevailed upon to grant a commiſſion to 
the carl of Montroſe, which threw that kingdom into a civil war, 
the king's authority being claimed on both ſides. The ſhare the 
marquis of Argyle had in this, belongs to the general hiſtory of thoſe 
times; and therefore we ſhall not meddle with it here, farther than 
to obſerve, that in 1644, Antrim, who was created a marquis for that 
very purpole, ſent over a great body of his Iriſh papiſts, who waſted 
and deſtroyed all Argyle's eſtate, and which was wor fe, killed moſt of 
his people. In the courle of this period Argyle was conſtantly ere- 
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ployed by the parliament, and had their authority for every thing he 
did, particularly in reſpect to a journey he made to Ireland; at his 
return from which he tound the king in the hands of the Scots army 
at Newcaſtle, in which it is certain that he had no hand; but, upon 
his repairing thither, he had acceſs to, and was very kindly received 
by his majeſty. This was in 1646; and upon that occaſion it was 
thought neceſſary, by the parliament of Scotland, that he fhould re- 
pair to London, with inſtructions to the commiſſioners. At this 
very time he was intruſted by his royal maſter with a fecret com- 


miſſion of the greateſt importance, which he executed with much 


dexterity, diligence,” and fidelity. Yet his conduct at this very time 
has been grievouſly cenfured by thoſe who, it ſeems, were not in the 
ſecret, and were unacquainted that the meaſures he took, were not 
only molt for the king's ſervice, but had allo his majeſty's appro- 
bation. | | 

In the ſucceeding year, when the duke of Hamilton undertook to 
lead an vsarmy out of Scotland into England for the relief of the 
king, the conduct of the marquis of Argyle is very much cenlured, 
becauſe himſelf and his friends differed in a debate from the ma- 
jority of that parliament, and proteſted againſt the vote after it was 
carried. But if it be conlidered, that the marquis of Argyle had in 
his own brealt the deciſion of the duke of Richmond and the mar- 
quis of Flertford, that if Scotland took part with the king, the Eng- 
liſh would Tile as one man againſt him; and that Sir Philip War- 
wick tells us, Hamilton had no engagements with the nobility that 
role about this time in England; it may be eaſily conceived why 
Argyle had ſo indifferent an opinion of an enterprize at the head of 
which Hamilton was ſet; a man, of all the Scotch nobility, more 
obnoxious to the Englith than any. It is certain that he was very 
right in his judgment, tor the duke very foon threw away both him- 
{elf and the army; and the marquis of Argyle, by ſeeming to have 
oppoſed his conduct, had intereſt enough thereby to hinder Crom- 
well from entering Scotland with his army, and making an abſolute 
conquelt of it, which he might have eaſily done. Upon his march- 
ing fouthwards, all our hiſtorians agree, that Scotland was Jeft en- 
tirely in the hands of Argyle and his friends; and therefore, from 
their conduct at this time, we may form a true judgment of their real 
ſentiments and principles. The firſt thing they did, was to declare 
fully and plainly againſt the proceedings in England, and to order 
the Scots commiſtioners to protelt againſt them; which they did in 
terms the moſt clear and explicit, ſhewing, that they looked upon the 
parliament of England as no longer ſubſiſting after the Houſe of 
Lords was taken away, and ſo many members of the Houſe of 
Commons exclu d; that they had no power over the perſon of the 
king; and that whatever they an (6 do was arbitrary, unjuſt, 
and illegal. It was not at that time in the power of the Scots to do 
more, the duke of Hamilton's precipitate attempt having weakened 
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but they took the beſt meaſures they could to. put 


— 


them extremely, 
themſelves again in a poſture of defence; and as ſo 1ey 
formed of the king's being beheaded, they proclaimed his fon: and 
it cannot be denicd, that the marquis of Argyle employed all his in- 
terelt and influence to procure his being invited into Scotland; which 


ſufficiently refutes that pgroundlets and ſcandalous aſperſion; that 


Cromwell had communicated to Argyle his deſign againſt the king's 
life, and that it had been approved of by the latter, It 1s indeed true, 
that the marquis of Argyle, and thoſe who had then power in Scot- 
land, inſiſted on the king's complying with their terms; which if they 


had not done, it would have been impoſſible for them to have brought 


the nation to adhere to him. As towhat happened atterwards to Mont- 
roſe, the marquis of Argyle had no immediate hand in it. He had 
formerly made an agreement with him, which the committee of eſtates 
retuſed to ratify; and now, when he was brought to a trial for being 
in arms, as the Scots conſidered it, againſt his country, the marquis 
declared, that he was too much a party to be a judge, and therefore 
declined any ſhare in thoſe proceedings. At laſt, with much per- 
nghion, in fome meaſure againit his own will, but certainly con- 
tray to the advice of the noble hiſtorian, and others of the moſt 


favoured coumſcllors, the king determined to accept the repeated 


tt tems of the parliament of Scotland, and to go over thither 
üben their terms. It is allowed, that this return of his majeſty was 
tin and mntirely owing to the marquis of Argyle; and the hiſtorian 
of the Hamilton family tells us, that duke William, the laſt heir 
male of that race, when be found himſelf excluded by the parliament 
or Seailand, trom any fhare in public affairs, thought fit, notwith- 
landing, out of pure loyalty to the King, to preſs him to cloſe with 
te propotitions that were made him, and to rely upon the marquis 
of Arpyle, as the only perfor, who, as things then ſtood, could ſerve 
Mom effectually:; which is a convincing argument that the fact was 
really fo; for had it been otherwite, the duke of Hamilton would never 
Tave attempted to make his majeſty believe ſuch great things of a 
man he then held to be his enemy. Upon his majelty's arrival, he 
was very dutifully received by the marquis, and the utmoſt reſpect 
Was pad 1 tis perion by all ſuch as approached him. It is true, 
nme wins took the Covenant, and complied, in all other reſpects, 
with the terms agreed on in Holland, which we find ſome authors 
rm pretentims Is u great hardthip, and aſcribing it ſolely to the mar- 
„ol Argyle. But granting this to be true, even theſe authors 
eech, that the voice of the nation was with him: and if the 
nie Meant to reftore the king, he could not diſcover the ſin- 
„he of his meaning more plainly, than by urging him to make 
pood wits promiles at the beginning, and to ſatisfy the people of that 
pation that he meant to keep his word with them. Neither was 
there any thing blameable in the marquis's conduct, ſuppoling it to 
have proceeded merely from his zeal for the church of Scotland; 
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ſince this was agreeable to the whole tenor of his life, and the very 
principle upon which all that influence was grounded, which hi- 
therto he had ſo effeQually uſed for the king's Tervice and fupport. 
It is alſo allowed, that the marquis's conduct in Scotland had a very 
great effect upon his countrymen in Ireland, who thereupon imme- 
diately and unanimoufly declared for the king. It is very certain, 
that as the marquis of Argyle had brought the Scoteh nation to on 
and receive his majeſty upon the foundation of their conititution, fo 
he was very folicitous that the king ſhould keep his promiſes with 
them, and that he ſhould act in ſuch a manner as might extinguiſh 
all their fears and jealouſies, in which impartial people will allo 
that he acted like an able ſtatefman and a good ſubject. 

Upon Cromwell's entering Scotland, it is confeſſed, that he met 
with effectual and obltinate reſiſtance, and that he was never in fo 
great danger of being defeated as in that expedition. There are 
very different accounts of the battle of Dunbar, which was fought 
September 3, 1650; in which, though Cromwell gained a great, 

et.it was at! unexpected viftory; and, notwithſtanding the mar- 
quis of Argyle had been very inſtrumental in raiſing that powerful 
ariny, which fought there in the king's cauſe, yet never any blame 
was charged upon him in retpect to the defeat. He adhered to the 
king as ſteadily afterwards as he did before it; attended him at Perth, 
or St. Johnſtonn, with the fame diligence and duty; and was fo in- 


ſtrumental in the ſteps taken there for his majelty's ſervice, that out of 


a full perſuaſion of the uprightneſs of his intentions, and the juſtice 


of his conduct, the king, of his own motive, was pleaſed to give him 


ſuch a teſtimony under his hand, as ought to convince poſterity that 
what ſome men have written, 1n reference to this noble perſon, pro- 
ceeded either from partiality, or want of ſufficient light. This 
paper alone is of more weight than all the private memoirs, or ge- 
neral hiſtories of thoſe times put together; as King Charles II. is 
known to have formed very right judgments of men, and as he hath 
given us therein his {wigment of the marquis's behaviour to this 
tirne. Such of the Engliſh as were about the king, and more eſpe- 
cially the duke of Buckingham, were very well ſatisfied with the 
marquis's conduct, and concurred with nin in his meaſures. They 
knew very well, that there was ho lating againſt wind and tide, 
and thought thoſe did the king fervice that enabled him to ſail with 
them. Buy, after all, his majeſty was drawn to wiſh for a coalition 
of parties, and having intelligence that the Highlanders were in 
arms, and that {evera} noblemen had joined with them, he ſecretly 


withdrew from Perth, intending to have caſt himſelf upon them. 


He was however prevailed upon to return; and tie marquis of Ar- 


gyleſſtill adhering cloſely to him, though he faw his majeſty diſpoſed 


to take other meaſures than thoſe he thought belt for his ſervice, it 
was reſolved he ſhould be folemnly crowned at Sogn, with all the 
C 3 | maguificence 
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magniſicence in the power of that diſtreſſed nation; which was ac- 1 
cordingly done in January following, when the king, by his coro- * 
nation oath, renzwed all his former promiſes and obligations, and 7 
the crown was ſet upon his head by the marquis of Argyle, who was i 
the firſt nobleman that did homage and ſwore allegiance, After 7 
this his majeſty entered into meaſures for procuring the Act of > 
Claſſes, by which Montroſe's party were kept out of employments, 4 
to be repealed, which, though it might be againſt the judgment of E 
the marquis of Argyle, yet he did not hinder his majeſty from pro- A 
ſecuting that deſign. It is very clear, from the hiſtories of thoſe D 
tines, that how much ſoever theſe ſteps might increaſe the King's 3 
army, they added very little ſtrength to it, or weight to his councils. 4 
New jealouſies aroſe, freth ſtruggles for power began, Cromwell 1 
puſhed his ſucceſſes ſo far, that having at laſt made himſelt maſter __— 4 
Perth, the king found himſelf obliged with his army to retire to 55 
Sterling, where, however, he was ſo ſtrongly poſted, that after ſeveral | 
attempts to no purpoſe, Cromwell was obliged to lay aſide his de- "7 
ſign of attacking him. It was in the month of July that the king 5 
formed a reſolution of marching into England, which, it is allowed, 9 
was oppoſed by the marquis of Argyle. But though the marquis 2 
diſapproved the meaſure, and gave his reaſons againſt it, yet he would T 
have accompanied his majeſty, if his lady had not lain at the point 'F 
of death, which induced him to aſk the king's leave to remain behind; 6 
which was very graciouſly given, and he had the honour of kiſſing 7 
his fovercign's hand, when he took leave of him at Stirling. = 
Atter the king's defeat at Worceſter, he retired to his own houſe I 
at Inverary, where he continued to at as he thought beſt for his 5 


own defence, tor a whole year ; till jalling ſick, he was ſurpriſed. 
and made pritoner by general Dean, who afterwards brought him up 
to Edinburgh, where he was likewiſe a priſoner when Cromwell 
was proclaimed protector; and having received general Monk's orders 
to attend the council, he was, in conſequence of that attendance, 
obliged to be prefent at the ceremony of proclaiming the protector. 
While he was a priſoner, a paper was tendered to him to ſign, con- | 
taining his ſub:milion to the government, as ſettled without King or 5 
Tloule of Lords : which hte refuled ; but afterwards, when he was in 
no condition to ſtruggle, he did ſign a paper, promiſing to live peace- 
ably under that government. His chaplain, Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don, while the Engliſch were at Inverary, prayed conſtantly for his 
mazelly ; and when the marquis himlclt prayed, he always men- 
tioned chole to whom he was engaged, by natural, civil, or chriſtian 5 
bonds. His country was the la{t that {ubmitted 3 and even then his 5 
ſon did not ſubnüt. The marquis dic indeed uſe great civility to- 5 


2637 


wards Is perſons in power, which was the more neceſſary, becauſe, 4 
as Mhitlocke and other writers of tha! party tell us, he was under : 
PITS x * 1 N » . » w i e c 5 
Cont mal fufpicions; fo far is it from being true that he was looked 2 


upon F 
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upon by them as a man firm in their intereſt, or one in whom they 
might confide. He oppoſed the act of union upon plauſible and 
jult motives, but in reality with a view to hinder it from ſuc- 
cceding at all. | | 
In 1656, when king Charles II. had a conference with Don 
John of Auſtria upon the ſtate of his affairs in Scotland; and amongſt 
other things it was objected to him, that the marquis and his ſon 
the lord Lorn, had the greateſt interelt there, and that it was ſuſpect- 
ed they were againſt him; his majeſty anſwered clearly, that for 
the lord Lorn, he could depend as much upon him, as upon his 
brother. In regard to the marquis, he contented himſelf, with 
ſaying, he was a very wile man; but at laſt confeſſed, that he had 
received more money from him, than from any perſon in Scotland. 
It is not to be inferred from hence, that the king had any doubts, at 
that time, about his fidelity; but knowing his cautious way of act- 
ing, he was unwilling to declare his ſentiments plainly, even to Don 
obn. Under Richard's Protectorate, the marquis was choſen for 
the ſhire of Aberdeen ; and though he had refuſed to ſerve in Oliver's 
Parliament, yet he thought fit to go up then to London, and wrought 
there, as he told ſeveral after he came down again to Scotland, for 
his majeſty's ſervice, as it was afterwards proved, for his ſervice 
effectually, by making that breach, by which his majeſty entered. 
It ſeems, however, that during Monk's government in Scotland, 
he looked upon the country as abſolutely conquered ; and his con- 
ceiving the thing in this light, very probably induced him to take 
many ſteps, that he would not otherwiſe have done. | | 
Upon the king's reſtoration, he was differently adviſed by his 
friends: foine perſuaded him to go immediately up to London, and 
congratulate his majeſty on his return; others thought it more ad- 
vilcable, that he ſhould wait till the government was ſettled. There 


is no doubt, that he weighed very ſeriouſly both theſe opinions ; 


E honelt, it not the molt prudent courſe, He accordingly came up to 
London, where he arrived July 8, 1660 ; though it is reported, that 
orders had been procured from the king to ſtop him on the road, 
Immediately after his arrival, he went to Whitehall ; of which, 
when the king was informed, he ſent Sir William Fleming to carry 
him to the Tower, He pretlel very earneſtly, that he might be al- 
lowed to fee the kjng, but his enemies prevented that: they knew 
his great abilities, and they knew the confi lence the king had in him; 
they Knew, likewiſe, the arts by which that confidence had been 
ruined, and therefore they cauſed him to be hurried away withont 
ceremony, indeed without civility or decency, After he was Come 
mitted to the Tower, he made application for liberty to have affida- 
vits and declarations of ſeveral perſons in England. particularly of 
the marquis of Herttord, taken upon ſom: matters of fact; but this 

piece 


rr 
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piece of juſtice was denied him. At the very time he was commit- 
ted to the Tower, the marquis of Antrim was alſo ſent thither, for 
affirming, that the Iriſh had acted by the late king's authority; and 
it will not certainly do any great honour to that adminiſtration with 
poſterity, who thought it conliftent with the king's reputation to 
diſmiſs the latter ſo calily, and to proſecute the former to deſtruc- 
tion without mercy. He was continued in the Tower for about five 
months, and in December was ſent down by ſea to Scotland, very 
narrowly eſcaping ſhipwreck in his paſſage by a ſtorm. As ſoon 
as he arrived, he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, in or- 
der to be brought to a trial before the parliament of Scotland, to 
which his capital enemy, the carl of Middleton, was ſent down 
lord high commiſtioner ; who, through the whole courſe of it, ar- 
gued with a vchemency, that would have been highly indecent in an 
adyocate, and therefore we know not what to call it in a judge. A 
long charge was exhibited againſt the marquis, comprehending a 
vaſt variety of facts, from the year 1038; which was done purpolely 
to render him odions, and to raiſe a clamour againſt him, for moſt 
of them were incapable of any kind of proof; and all before the year 
1651, were abſolutely pardoned by the act of indemnity, which his 
majeſty had palled, in that very year. He had counſel aſſigned him 
to the number of ſix; and amongſt theſe, was Mr. Mackenzie, 
afterwards the famous Sir George Mackenzie. On the 13th of 
February, he was brought before the parliament, where he deſired 
leave to ſpeak before his indictment was read; which was refuſed 
him, as were allo ſome other things, that in any cafe but his, would 
have been looked upon as matters of courſe, Theſe ſteps were 
paobably taken to ſhorten the trial, which however was very long; 
for though no pains were ſparcd to ſearch almoſt every ſhire in Scot- 
land, to find out people to blacken his character, yet, when the mat- 
ters came to be looked into, they turned to no account. At laſl, 
they were forced to fix upon his joining with the Englith, as the only 
ſpecies of treaſon that could affect him; and, in reference to this, the 
earl of Loudon, ſo many ycars chancellor, defended him with great 
warmth and eluquence, | | 

On the 29th ot April, the earls of Glencairne and Rothes, and 
Mr. James Sharpe, afterwards archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, were 
{ent up to court to give an account of the proceedings. The mar- 
quis allo ſent up his fon, lord Niele Campbell, to act on his behalf; 
and it is laid, that the king wrote to his commilfioner, the earl of 
Middleton, requiring him to preſs no acts of treaſon, but ſuch as 
happened after the year 1651, and not to proceed to ſentence before 
his majeſty had reviſed the proceedings, With the former inſtruc- 
tion the commiſhioner complied, but pretenced, that the latter mani- 
feſted ſuch a diſtruſt of the parliament, that he durſt not mention it. 


The depolitions of abundance of people were taken, with reſpect to. 
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tdtlke marquis's acting under, and owning, the government eſtabliſhed 
0 in Scotland in 1652. | 55 

r At laſt, upon the evidence, produced on May 3d, 7th, and the 
| S ct, they pronounced him guilty, after debates, which laſted many 
1 days; and on Saturday, May 25, they pronounced the following 
J ſentence, „ That he ſhould be beheaded on the Monday following, 
by at the croſs of Edinburgh; that his head ſhould be ſet up, where 
. the marquis of Montrole's formerly ſtood, and his coat of arms torn 
y 3 before the parliament, and at the croſs.” He behaved on that oc- 
1 cauaſion with great firmneſs and conltancy, as well as much calm- 
+ 1 neſs and dignity. Ihe ſentence being pronounced, he was going 
9 do ſpeak, but the trumpets ſounding, he ſtopped till that ſtran 
2 ceremony was over; then hfting up his eyes, he faid, “ I had the 
- > honour to ſet the crown upon the king's head, and now he haſtens 
1 me. to a better crown than his own :” then directing himſelf to the 
\ 45 commiſſioner and parliament, he added,“ You have the indemnity of 
A an earihly king in your hands, and have denied me a ſhare in that; 
y - but you cannot hinder me from the indemnity of the King of kings, 
t and ſhortly you muſt come before his tribunal. I pray he mete not 
* out ſuch meaſure to youu as you have done to me, when you are 
8 5 called to an account for all your actions, and this amongſt the reſt,” 
2 lle was conducted from the bar to the common gaol of Edinburgh, 
, © where he remained tv the time of his death. He behaved on the 
t - Afcalfold with the intrepidity of a hero, or rather, with the conſtancy 


1 of a Chriſtian, 


| : | . — 
4 : CAMPBELL (ARCHIBALD), carl of Argyle, ſon to the former, 
e and himlelt one of the worthieit noblemen, and one of the moſt 
; diſtinguiſhed patriots of the age in which he lived. He was educated 
= under his father's eye, and came to be very early diſtinguiſhed in the 
. world by his perſonal merit, as well as by his titles and the high rank 
be held in his country. When king Charles II. was invited home 
y co receive the crown of his ancient and hereditary kingdom in 1650, 
= he was conſtituted colonel of his majelty's foot-guards, in which 
it there happened ſomething very particular: for whereas all com- 
miflions were then granted by the parliament of Scotland, and they 
d a ſfected a kind of ſovereign authority, the lord Lorn refuſed to act 
e without a commiſſion from the king, which was accordingly granted 
1 bim. In this command he ſerved with great bravery at the hattle 
: ok Dunbar, where his regiment ſuffered exceedingly ; and he con- 
F tinucd in this command ſo long as his majeſty remained in Scotland, 
is © behaving himſelf with ſuch tenderneſs and affection, as well as fide- 
e 1 lity and duty, to that prince, as gained him a high place in his fa- 
on vour; more elpecially as he was always ready to obey his maſter's 
1— cCoinmands, and did every thing to alleviate that conſtraint, which, 
t. - from the rigid leverity of the clergy, his majelty was for ſome time 
oO. under. Neither was his zeal for the king's ſervice at all abated by 
ie the 
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the fatal defeat at Worceſter : on the contrary, he remained in arms, 
kept up a party in the Highlands, joined rcadily with the moſt inve- 
terate enemies of his family ior the king's ſervice, even though he 
found himſelf very ill uſed by them, and more than one attempt was 
made to impriſon him. But neither the hardſhips he went through, 
nor the treachery to which he was expoſed, could induce him to 
quit the royal cauſe; and the teitimonics of favour he had received 
from his majeſty, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on his mind, that he 
continued active when the king's affairs were deſperate, until he 
brought his own into the ſame condition. This conduct made him 
ſo obnoxious to Cromwell, that there was no perſon in Scotland 
whom be purſued with greater animoſity, as appears by his except- 
ing him out of his general pardon, in 1654. Yet, even this did 
not at all diſcourage him, or prevail upon hun to deſiſt from giving 
that uſurper all the trouble that was in his power, till he received 
General Middleton's orders, by the king's authority, to capitulate, 
which were dated December 31, 1655. He then ſubmitted to live 
quietly and peaceably, but never owned either Oliver or Richard's 
government, but remained obnoxious to thoſe ſort of men who de- 
rived their power from them ſo long as it continued, 

Upon the king's reſtoration, he came up to London to congratu- 


Jate him, and brought with him a letter from his father, containing 


aſſurances of his duty; which the king received in ſuch manner, as 
gave that unfortunate nobleman thoſe hopes, which proved the cauſe 
of his deſtruction, All the time of his father's proſecution, Lord 
Lorn remained at court, and laboured indefatigably to do him ſer- 
vice; and though this inſtance of filial piety ought certainly to have 
endeared him to all ranks of men, yet ſuch was the ſtrange di ſpo- 
ſition of thoſe times, that it ſerved only to ſharpen the edge of their 
reſentments who were enemies to his family, and laboured the de- 
ſtruction of it, that they might raiſe their own. Theſe men, who 
were ready to take any advantage, and were not either afraid or 
aſhamed to commit any act of violence neceſſary to ſerve their pur- 
me though the royal authority was ever ſo much proſtituted, or 

ie conſtitution of their country ever ſo much weakened thereby, 
ventured upon ſuch a ſtep to remove this noble and innocent perſon, 
as will appear to be full as ſingular, as it was iniquitous and cruel. 
trigues and blackeſt calumnies, hindered his majeſty from extending 
to him his royal favour, as he was naturally inclined ; and having by 
the afliſtance of the earl of Berkſhire convinced the carl of Claren- 
don, upon whom they chietly depended, of the injuries and njul- 
tice that was done him, he thought fit to communicate the ſucceſs 
that attended his endeavonrs to his friend the lord Duffus by a letter, 
This letter was intercepted and carried to the earl of Middleton, 
who finding his own and his friends views entirely diſconcerted, 
exhibited the letter to the Parliament of Scotland as a libel upon their 
proceedings, 
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Lord Eorn had diſcovered that theſe people had, by the baſeſt in- 
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proceedings, and projected thereupon a new method of bringing 
things round again, by taking his lordſhip's life, as he had done his 
father's. The parliament of Scotland at that time, wholly at his 
devotion, concurred in this ſcheme ; and June 24, 1662, ſent up a 
repreſentation 10 the king, ſetting forth, that the eldeſt ſon of the 
late marquis of Argyle had both ſpoken and written againſt their 
authority, and requeſted that he might be ſent down to ſtand his 
trial. The king, upon reading the letter, on which this accuſation 
was founded, acknowledged it to be indiſcreet, but thought there was 
nothing criminal in it, which induced him to comply with their 
requeſt, and to lay his commands upon Lord Lorn to go down to 
Edinburgh; which he did; and on the very day of his arrival, which 
was July 17, he appeared in parliament, and made a handſome 
ſpeech in his own juſtification ; notwithſtanding which, he was 
immediately committed cloſe priſoner to the caſtle, and a proceſs 
commenced againſt him, for what in the Scotch laws is ſtiled 
leaſing-making, that is, for creating diſſention between the king 
and his ſubjeas, by giving the former falſe and lying informa- 
tions. Lord Lorn inſiſted in his own defence, that there was nothing 
in his letter of that nature; that he ſpoke only of his juſtifying 
himſelf againſt lies that had been told the king to his prejudice, but 


had accuſed no body, or pretended to have grounds for acculing any. 


But thoſe he had to do with ſhewed very little regard to his defence; 
tor on the 26th of Augult following, they condemned him to loſe: 
his head, and to forfeit all his eſtate ; but they were ſo merciful, as 
to leave the day of his execution to the king's pleaſure, which yet 
perhaps they had not done, if his majeſty, by his letter to the earl 
of Middleton, had not politively commanded him not to proceed to 
any ſentence Whatever; for he had no conception that any ſet of 
men would have turned fo {light a thing into a capital offence with- 
vat his approbation and conſent. When this news came to Eng- 
land, it filled the court with aſtoniſhment, and the earl of Clarendon 
was the firſt perſon to declare, that if the king ſuffered ſuch a pre- 
cedent to take place, he would get out of his dominions as faſt as 
his gout would let him. Yet his lordſhip ſuffered a long and ſe- 
vere impriſonment, for he was not diſcharged out of the caſtle till 
the 4th of June 1663, after the earl of Middleton had loſt his pow- 
er, and his own friends were conie into favour. Soon after he was 
reſtored to his grand-father's title and eſtate, and part of his father's 
was ordered to be ſold for the payment of debts. The king having 
once taken this ſtep, returned to his natural inclination for a perſon, 
in whom he had formerly ſo entire a confidence; and as a tarther 
mark of his favour, was pleaſed to order that he ſhould be ſworn a 
privy-counſellor. In this capacity he was a great ſupport to the 
earl of Lauderdale, ſo long as his adminiſtration was carried on 
with any kind of temper and diſcretion ; but he never concurred in 
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any of his violences, but on the contrary, ſtudied all he could to ſof- 
ten, if not prevent them. The principles of both earls were very 
nearly alike : the only difference was, that the ear] of Argyle acted 
as cloſely to his as potlible, whereas the conduct of the earl of Lan- 


derdale was directly oppoſite to his ſentiments, He made it his 


bnlineſs to carry the prerogative high, becauſe he had the ſole power 
of direQing it; and he maintained the bifhops in Scotland with a 


high hand; though a rigid prefbyterian in his heart, becauſe he 


thought this neccffary to ſuſtain his influence at court. It is in- 
conceivable what troubles this created in Scotland, where Dr. Sharp, 
atchb#hop of St. Andrew's, was in a manner at the head of the do- 
meſtic adminiſtration, who had much of Laud's ſpirit, only he had 
better parts, with regard to his public character. This manage- 
ment drove the zealous preſbyterians in 1660 into a rebellion in the 
Welt, upon which the earl of Argyle, to ſhew his loyalty, raiſed 
fifteen handred men, but the archbiſhop took care they thould not 
be employed; and the rebels being defeated by the king's regular 
troops on the 27th of November the ſame year, many were executed 
for this weak and fooliſh inſurrection, and many more had been- 
exccuted if the king had not interpoſed, and poſitively commanded: 
that ſuch us would promiſe to live quietly, ſhould not only be ſpared, 
but be ſet at liberty. The adminiſtration proceeded afterwards with 
{till greater violence; and Lauderdale, who was now created a duke, 
began to forſake his old friends, who were not inclined to go all the 
lengths he would have them. Amongſt thefe was the earl of Argyle, 
who, though he loſt the confidence of the miniſter for fome time, 

et was known to ſtand ſo well with the king, and had ſuch an 
intereſt in his country, that it was not thought proper to remove 
him, either from the board as a privy-counlellor, or from his place 
as one of the lords of the treaſury. In 1678, things came to a great 
eriſis: the weltern part of the kingdom was grown univerſally dif- 
affected; and to root out this bad diſpoſition, the duke of Lauder- 


dale contrived, or at lcaſt conſented, to an odd remedy, which was 


bringing down the Highlanders upon them. This had ſuch dread- 
ful effects, that ſome who had been hitherto his friends, could not 
help complaining ot it, and even ſuggeſting, that they would carry 
their complaints to the throne ; upon which a proclamation was 
publiſhed, torbidding men of quality to go out of the kingdom with- 
out licence: but notwithitanding this, the earks of Athol and Perth, 
who were both privy-counſellors, went up to London to fet forth 
their grievances ; where, however, they were but indifferently re- 
veiied, though the king took a 1c ſolution to put the government of 
that kingdom into other hands, In the midit of all theſe diſturban- 
ces, the carl of Argyle maintained his wonted moderation: he ſent 
no troops to the Highland army, nor did *he 4oin in attacking the 
miniſtry. Public affairs being in great confuſion'in England, his ma- 
jeſty thought fit to ſend his brother, the duke of York, in 1681, down 
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o Scotland; where, upon his firſt arrival, he behaved with ſuch 
mildneſs and modeſty, with ſo good a temper, and with ſo much 
moderation, that the nobility were extremely pleaſed, and the great- 
ſt part of the nation perfectly ſatished. His Royal Hignnels was 
particularly obliging to the earl of Argyle: he was well acquainted. 
with the great power he had, ſaw the general eſteem he was in, and 
from thence formed ſuch a notion of his influence, .that there 1s but 
too much reaſon to believe, he took a reſolution, either to detude or 
to deſtroy him. In order to this, he took pains to ſift him on ſe- 
veral heads, but chiefly with reſpect to the government in Scotland, 
and the part he would take, in caſe the king was either inclined to, 
or forced upen an act of excluſion. - The earl anſwered him candidly 
and fairly: he gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his ſervice, fo 
Jang as the proteſtant religion was not ſtruck at: if any ſuch thing 
ſhould happen, he frankly declared he would oppoſe him. On the 
other hang, he intimated, that his duty to the king was entire, aud 
ſhould be fo to him, when he became to; but till that happened, he 
would always adhere to his royal, maſter. The Duke, upon this, 
grew cold towards him, but was till as civil, or rather more civil 
than ever, Upon the opening of the par. iament, tWo laws were 
propoſed ; the firſt, for confirming thoſe in being againſt popery; the 
ſecond, making it high-treaſon to propoſe any alteration in the ſuc- 


ceſſion: the former was intended to pleaſe the people; the latter, 


for the ſecurity of his Royal Highneſs. In the firſt the earl con- 
curred, as might well be expected; but he went into the latter with 


a a warmth ſomewhat unuſual to him; and many thought, that this 


would have perſectiy eſtabliſhed him with the duke, who ſpoke of 
his conduct on that occaſion, in terms of the higheſt gratitude and 
reſpect. There was a third act paſſed for eſtabliſhing a teſt, hy 
which all who were in employment, or ſhould be ſo, were obliged 
to take an oath, not to attempt any change in the conſtitution of 
church or ſtate, What the real intention and deſign of this law 


was, is very hard to ſay ; but certain it is, that it became the occa- 


ſion of much diſcontent and confuſion. The earl of Argyle op- 
poſed it in parliament, where he behaved himſelf with the greateſt 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy, though he could not help ſeeing that very 
deep and dangerous deſigns were formed againſt him. After 
the law was paſſed, many of the nobility expreſſed their ſcruples 
about the oath; others abfolutely refuſed it ; and the marquis of 
und would not take it without an explanation. The carl 
of Argyle thought the ſame thing neceſſary; and being ſummoned 


to take the oath as a privy-counſellor, he drew u pa ſhort exp.anation, 


which'he ſent to the Nuke of York for his approbation ; and having 
received it, gave it as his ſenſe of the oath, November 3, 41681, 
when hejtook and ſigned it as a privy-counſellor. Che privy coun- 
cil themſelves-explained the oath that very day, in terms not very 


diffetene from Arg) le's. He took his feat at the board afterwards, 
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and his Royal Highneſs ſeemed very well pleaſed with him, and 
ſpoke more kindly than he had done for ſome time before. The 
next day, the earl was ſummoned to take the oath again as a com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, where he offered the fame explanation, 
when he was deſired to ſign it, which he refuſed to do. The next 
day, he went to wait upon the duke, who appeared diſpleated, and 
deſired him not to go out of town: the fame command was repeated 
by the privy-council, and the term fixed to their next meeting, which 
was on the eighth. They then ſent up a complaint of the earl's 
explanation to the king; and the ſame day ordered the earl to ſur- 
render himſelf priſoner to the Caſtle of Edinburgh; which he did. 
In the next place, without ſtaying for his majeſty's anſwer, they 
commencet a proſecution, at firſt, as it ſeems, for a high miſdemea- 
nor; but ſoon after, they changed their reſolution, and cauſed him 
to be indicted before the juſticiary for high treaſon. Ihe earl was 
brought to his trial on the twelith of December, where, not- 
withſtanding his own and Sir George Lockhart's moſt admirable 
ſpeeches, he was found gnilty. Theprivy-council, upon this, wrote 
for the king's leave to proceed to ſentence, of which the earl having 
private intelligence, ſent up a gentleman to court, in order to pro- 
cure him the beſt account he could of the king's diſpoſition. Before 
he could have any return from this meſſenger, his lordſhip received 
many notices from his friends in Scotland, of circumſtances no way 
. favourable: ſuch as, that the duke retuſed to hear any interceſſion ; 
that few of his friends had any farther credit with his Royal High- 
neſs; and that orders were given for preparing rooms for him in 
the common gaol, to which noblemen were ſometimes remo ed a 
few days before their execution. "Theſe notices induced him to 
think of his eſcape, and of contriving means for it ; but he was 
not abſolutely fixed in his reſolution till the twentieth of December, 
when he had letters from London, that did nat give him any great 
hopes of the King's being unalterable in his deſire of ſaving him; 
and as he was apprehenſive of being removed the very next day, he 
reſolved not to delay his eſcape a moment. Accordingly, about 
eight o'clock at night, not without ſome difficulty, he got out of the 
caltle, and in a few days ſafely out of Scotland into the South of 
England, and from thence to London Upon receiving the king's 
letter of permiſſion, the council thought fit to direct, that ſentence 
ſhould be publicly proclaimed at the Croſs, notwithſtanding the 
earl's abſence, and the application of the counteſs of Argyle upon 
that account. The ſentence was accordingly publiſhed, and his 
arms torn at the croſs of Edinburgh, as if he had been in open re- 
bellion, and had fled from juſtice. While the earl was at London, 
he was not fo cautions in concealing himſelf as might have been 
expected; ſo that the court had frequent accounts of him, of 
which no great notice was taken. It is certain that the king had a 
very good opinion of him, and diſcourz; ed all ſearch after him. 
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Upon the acceſſion of king James, many of the gentlemen of Scot- 
land, that had been obliged to fly their native country, by the violent 
proceedings of the perf.-ns entruſted with power there, began to preſs 
the earl of Argyle to make ſome attempt upon that kingdom; which 


he might the more probably be inclined to do, becauſe he looked 


upon his attajnder to have diſſolved entirely all the obligãtions he 
was under as a ſubject. Beſides, he conſidered the government in 
Scotland as unſettled, the king not having as yet taken the corona» 


5 tion oath; and therefore he thought himſelf at liberty to make ſome 


attempt, for recovering the conſtitution by force of arms. He con- 
certed his deſign with the duke of Monmouth, who was at the ſame 
time to try what 8 he could make in England; but he pro- 
miſed the earl of Argyle that he would not declare himſelf king, 
which however he did, and this proved very prejudicial to them 


both. ö | 


The cal carried on his preparations with great ſecrecy, and 


| bought up arms in the name of a perſon who was an agent for the 


{tate of Venice; but his ſtock did not go any great way, and the 
number of perſons he carried over was far from being conſiderable. 
He ſailed north about, and had a very ſafe voyage; but ſending a 
boat aſhore to the Orkneys, and being obliged to leave her by the 
wind's changing, the government had very early intelligence at Edin- 
burgh of his being at ſea; upon which orders were immediately 


ſent for ſecuring ſuch gentlemen in Argyleſhire, as were ſuſpected 


by them. By this precaution, the earl's deſign was, in a manner, 
ruined ; for he looked upon it, that after his landing, he ſhould very 
ſoon be five thouſand ſtrong ; whereas he was never able to collect 
above half that number; and even theſe were not all of them de- 
termined : for the face of things, and the temper of men's minds, 
were by this time very much changed, the ſeverity of the government 
having frighted ſome, and diſpirited all; fo that thoſe who joined 
him, were Wt Fad, having the courage and alacrity that he expected. 


He had ſtil] hopes of increaſing his body of men; and this led him 


into Kintyre; but his endeavours were ineffectual. On the 27th 
of May, he came with his forces, which were not above fifteen 
hundred men, to the Tarbet ; and there he publiſhed his declara- 
tion. His own intention was, to have marched from thence to 
Inverary ; but the principal perſons about him differing from him 
in opinion, his meaſures were diſconcerted, and ſoon after all things 


fell into confuſion 3 and he endeavouring to make his eſcape, was 


taken by five country fellows, who carried him priſoner to Glaſgow ; 
from whence, on the 20th of June, an order came for carrying him 
vp to Edinburgh; where it was very ſoon reſolved to put him to 
death upon his former ſentence ; and he was accordingly beheaded, 
June 30, 1685. He ſhewed great calmneſs, conſtancy, and courage, 
under his misfortunes : he eat his dinner the day of his death very 
chearfully ; and, according to his cuſtom, flept after it a quarter of 
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an hour, or more, very ſoundly. At the place of execution, he 
made a ſhort, grave, and religious ſpeech ; and after declaring ſo- 
lemnly, that he forgave all his enemies, he ſubmitted to death with 


great firmneſs and compolure of mind. 
; ] r 


CAMPBELL (Jonx) fecond duke of Argyle, and alſo duke of 
Greenwich and baron of Chatham, grandſon to the ſubject of the 
preceding article, was born on the 1oth of Ottober, 1678. He 
was ſon to Archibald, duke of Argyle, by Elizabeth, danghter of fir 
Lionel Talmaſh, of Helmingham, in the county of Suffolk. It is 
mentioned as a remarkable circumſtance, and which gave riſe to 
many ſuperſtitious obſervations, that on the very day, and preciſely 
at the time, when his grandfather was executed at Edinburgh, he 
fell out of a three pair of ſtairs window, without receiving the leaſt 
hurt. Of the truth of this fact we know nothing, but from the 
authority of Mr. Robert Campbell, the writer of his life. Ar the 
time when this accident is related to have happened, he was be- 
tween ſix and ſeven years of age, and was at the houſe of Dunybriſ- 
ſel, the ſeat of his aunt, the counteſs of Murray. He very early gave 
ſigus of ſpirit and capacity, but without ſhewing much inclination 
lor cloſe ſtudy ; though he is ſaid, at the age of fifteen, to have 


made a conſiderable progreſs in claſſical learning, and in ſome 


branches of philoſophy, under the tuition of Mr, Walter Campbell, 
afterwards miniſter of Dunoon, in Argyleſhire. Tt ſoon appeared, 
that his diſpoſition led him moſt towards a military life; and he 
began to apply almoſt his whole attention to the art of war, for 
which he diſcovered great talents. This propenſity was encouraged 
by his father: and being introduced at the court of king 'William, 
under the title of lord Lorn, he was preferred by that prince to the 
command of a regiment of foot, in the ar 1694, when he was 
not quite ſeventcen years of age; and id that [tation he gave ſignal 
proots of courage and military capacity? 
He continued in this ſituation during the remainder of king 
William's reign, and till the death of his father, the rſt duke of 
Argyle. That nobleman dying on the 28th of September . 


he tucceeded him in his honours and eſtate; and was ſocn after 


{worn of Queen Ann's privy council, appointed captain of the Scotch 
1 and one of the extraordinary lords of ſeſſion. He 
was likewiſe made one of the knights of the order of the thiſtle, 
when her majeſty, the following year, ſigaed a patent for reviving 
and reſtoring that order. | _ 
In 1705, he was nviminated her majeſtv's lord high commiſſioner 
" _ e. though he was then only twenty-three 
years ot age. 11s appointment was fo much to the ſatisfaction ot 
that nation, that His grace was met on the borders, near Berwick, by 
a iquadron of the marquis of Lothian's dragons. on the 22d of 
April; and that night he arrived art Punbar. aten 4 200 
3 Sit ne arrrrechat Dunbar, attended by a great 
Nn NOer 
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number of perſons of diſtinction. 


ol Auguſt. 


JI 
| The next day, the lord advocate, 
the Jord provoſt, and magiſtrates of Edinburgh, met him at Edg- 
bucklinbrack, with above 600 horſe, and there were allo in his re- 
tinte 34 coaches and fix of the nobility and gentry. On the 28th 
of, June, his grace opened the parliament by a gracious ſpeech, 
which was very well received. He was ſo well convinced of the 
advantages which would refult to both kingdoms from an union be- 
rween England and Scottand, that he, employed his whole intereſt 
in the promotion of that meaſure : and, during his ſtay in Scot- 
land, notwithſtanding great oppoſition, and ſtrong proteſts were 
made againſt it, an act was palled in the parliament of that king- 
dom for a treaty with England, which proved the baſis of that union 
which was ſoon afterwards effected. | 

On his arrival in England, her Majefty was fo well fatisfed with 
his conduct and his ſervices, that ſhe created him a peer of England, 
by the title of, baron of Chatham, the car} of Greenwich ; and on 
the 3d of December, in the fame year, he was introduced into the 
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houſe of peers between the earl of Riyers and the earl of King(ton, 


the duke of Northumberland officiating as lord great Chamberlain. 
In x706, he made a campaign under the duke of Marlborough; and 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Courage and conduct in the bat- 


tle of Ramillies, in which he acted as a brigadier- general. He alſo 
rendered himſelf conſpicuous, at the ticge of Oſtend, and in the at- 
tack of Meyin, a townithat was a. key to the French conqueſts in 
the Netherlands, and of which his grace took polleſſion on the 25th 


* 


After that event he returned again to Scotland, in order to be pre- 
fent in the parliament of that kingdom, when the treaty for the 
union was agitated. Ile was very active in the promotion of it, 
though he declined being one of the commiſſioners. When a riotous 
multitude came to the parliament cloſe, demanding with loud clamours 
That the treaty of union ſhould be rejected,” his grace went out 
of the houſe, and appeaſed the people who were aflembled, by the 


calinneſs and ſtrength of reaſon with which he addreſſed them 


However, his zcal in the promotion of the union rendered him leſs 
"THEIR b * 

popular in his own country than avy other part of, his conduct, 
though even his enemies did jultice to the rectitude of his inten- 
tions. 6 5 


In 1708, the duke of Argyle commanded twenty battalions at the 


battle of Qudenarde ; and the troops under his command were the 
firtt of the infantry that engaged the enemy, and they maintained 
their poſt againſt unequal numbers. He likewiſe afliſted at the 
fiege of Lille ; and -commanded as major- general at the ſiege of 
Ezbent, taking poſſeſſion of the town and citadel on the 3d of Jan. 
4708-9. He was afterwards raiſed to the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and commanded in chief under general: Schuylemberg, at the 
attack of the citadel of Tournay. ie had alſo a conſi crable ſhare, 
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on the 11th of September, 1709, in the victory at Malplaquet, Where 


he was much expoſed, aud gained great honour, but came off un- 
hurt. | = 


On the 20th of December, 1710, he was inſtalled a knight of the 


ter, his late majeſty being then received into that order by proxy. 
ald alſo the duke of Devonthire. About this time he took ſome 
part in the dc bates in parliament, relative to the inquiry which was” 
fet on foot concerning the management of affairs in Spain: and on 
th's occalion he ſpoke and voted with the Tories, and (oo 
in the cenſure that was. paſſed on the conduct of the late Whig 
miniſtry. # | 


On the 18th of January, 171011 „be was appointed ambaſſador 


extraordinary and 1 to. Charles the Third, king of 
Spain, and commander in chief o 
dom. Dr. Smollett obſerves, that his grace © had long been at 
variance with the duke of Marlborough, a circumſtance which re- 
commended him more ſtrongly to the miniſtry.“ But it is intimated, 
that ſome of his friends were averſe to his acceptance of theſe em- 
ployments, being ſenſible, from the ill ſtate of our affairs in Spain, 
how extremely difficult it would be for him to gain any ground in 
that kingdom. However, he fet out for Barcelona, and in his way 
thither arrived at the Hague on the 4th of April. He made a viſi 
to the grand penſionary, and another to lord Townſhend, the Britiſh 
p:enipotentiary at the Hague: but though the duke of Marlborough 
was there at that time, he did net viſit him. When he arrived at 
Barcelona, on the 29th of May, he found the troops in ſo wretched 
a condition, and the affairs of the allies at ſo low an ebb, by the loſſes 
fultained the preceding year at the battle of Almanza, and in other 
actions, that he was not able to undertake any thing of conſe- 
quence. The Britith troops were in the utmo diſtreſs for want 
of ſubſiſtence, though the miniſtry had promiſed to ſupply him libe- 
rally, and the parliament had granted 1,500,000!. for that ſervice. 
The duke of Argyle wrote preſſing letters to the miniſtry, and loudly 
complained that he was altogether unſupported : but all his remon- 
ſtrances were ineffectual; no remittances arrived ; and he was obliged 
to raiſe money on his own credit, to defray part of the ſubſiſtence of 
the troops. He had the misfortune alſo to be ſeized with a violent 
tever, waich rendered it neceſſary for him to quit the camp, and 
retire to the town of Barcelona. It is pretended, that about this 
time a ſcheme was formed in England to aſſaſſinate him in Spain: 
dut this appears to have been a report without foundation. His 
health being re-eſtabliſhed, he at length quitted Spain, without hav- 
ing been able to attempt any enterprize of importance : and, indeed, 
the miniſtty were now privately employed in ne ociating the peace 
which was aiterwards concluded at Utrecht. Before his return to 
Ergland, he went to Mtnorca, of which he had been appoi;.ted go- 
Ver::07: but made no longer ſtay there. | 

In 


her majeſty's forces in that king- 
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their meaſures in parliament. 
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In June 1712, the queen appointed him general and commander 
in chief of all the land forces in Scotland, and captain of the com- 
pany of foot in Edinburgh caſtle, But he did not long continue 
upon good terms with the m ; and indeed he openly oppoſed 
e ſpoke againſt a bill which was 
brought in by the adminiſtration, appointing commiſſioners to exa- 
mine the value and conſideration of all the grants of crown lands 
made ſince the Revolution, by which a general reſumption was in- 
tended to have been made. In 1714, when it was debated in the 
Houſe of Peers whether it ſhould be reſolved that the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion was in danger under the then adminiſtration, the duke of Ar- 
gyle maintained the affirmative, and alſo declared his diſapprobation 
of the proceedings of the miniſtry relating to the peace of Utrecht. 

His grace's conduct in parliament having given great offence to 
the miniſtry, he was about this time deprived of all the employments 
he held under the crown; and he continued to oppoſe the ad- 
miniſtration to the end of this reign. But when queen Anne's life 
was deſpaired of, he attended the council-chamber at Kenſington, as 
did alſo the duke of Somerſet, without being ſummoned. The 
members of the council were ſurprized at their appearance ; but 
the duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs to give their 
aſſiſtance at fo critical a conjuncture, and deſired them to take their 
places; and their attendance on this occaſion was conſidered as 
highly ſerviceable to the intereſts of the houſe of Hanover. 

On the demiſe of the queen, the duke of Argyle was appointed 
one of the lords juſtices for the government of the kingdom ull king 
George I. ſhould arrive in England. He had been nominated to this 
office by that prince before the death of the queen. On the 27th of 
September, 1714, he was again conftituted general and commander 
in chief of the forces in Scotland; and on the firſt of October fol- 
lowing he was ſwern a member of the new privy council. On the 
Sth of the ſame month he was appointed governor of Minorca ; and 
on the 15th of June, 1715, made colonel of the royal regiment of 


| horſe guards in England, He was alfo one of the commiſſioners for 


eſtabliſhing the houſhold of the prince and 
was made groom of the ſtole to the prince. | 
When a rebellion was raiſed in Scotland in favour of the Pre- 
tender,” the duke of Argyle was ſent to take the command of the 
forces there. He was very aſſiduous in railing troops for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and in taking proper meaſures tor ſuppreſling the re- 
bellion. On the 13th of November he engaged the rebel army, 
commanded by the earl of Mar, at Dumblain. The duke's troops 
did not conſiſt of more than three thouſand five hundred, while thoſe 
of the earl of Mar amounted to nine thouſand. Notwithſtanding 
this inequality of numbers, the rebels were worſted, though the vic- 
tory was not complete, and was indeed claimed by both ſides. 
ot after the battle of Dumblain, the duke of Argyle was joined 
Vol. III, 1X E | by 


princeſs of Wales, and 


34 
by ſome dragoons from England, and by fix thouſand Dutch troops, 
under general Cadogan ; and being thus reinforced, he compelled 
the rebels to abandon Perth, on the Zoth of January, 1716; and 
the Pretender was ſoon afterwards obliged to retire to France with 
the utmoſt precipitation. The duke of Argyle now repaired to 
Edinburgh, where he arrived on the 27th of February, and was mag- 
nificently entertained by the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, in gratitude 
for the ſignal ſervices he had rendered to that city and kingdom in 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, On the firſt of March he let out 
tor England, and arrived on the 6th of that month in London, where 
he was very graciouſly received by his majeſty. 

On the 10th and 16th of April he ſpoke in the Houfe of Peers in 
defence of the bill for repealing the triennial act, and rendering par- 
liaments ſeptennial ; but ſoon after this his grace ſeems to have con- 
ceived ſome diſguſt againſt the court, or ſome diſlike was taken at his 
conduct there, for in June f llowing he reſigned all his places. The 

articular grounds of his diflatisfaction, or of his being removed from 
bis offices, are not mentioned ; but we now find him in ſeveral in- 
ſtances voting againſt the miniſtry. In February 1717-18 he ſpoke 
againſt the mutiny bill, and endeavoured to ſhew , by ſeveral inſtances 
drawn from the hiſtory of Great Britain, that *aſtanding army, in the 
time of peace, was ever fatal, either to the prince or the nation.“ 
But on the 6th of February 1718-19 he was made lord ſteward of the 
houſhold; and after that event we again find his lordſhip voting 
with adminiſtration, and which he generally continued to do for 
many years afterwards. | | 

On the Zoth of April, 1718, he was advanced to the dignity of 2 
duke of Great Britain, by the title of Duke of Greenwich. His 
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grace oppoſed, in 1722, the bill for ſecuring the freedom of election 


of members to ferve tor the Commons in Parliament, and promoted 
the refolution of the Houſe for expunging the reaſons that were 
urged by ſome of the lords in their proteſt againſt the rejection ob 
the bill. He alſo ſupported a motion made by the earl of Sun- 
derland, for limiting the time for entering proteſts; and he ſpoke in 
favour of the bill for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act for a year, on 
occaſion of the diſcovery of Layer's plot; as he did likewiſe, with 
great 22a] and warmth, for the bill of pains and penalties againſt 
biſhop Atterbury. In 1724 he defendted the mutiny bill; and it 
appears that his grace had not the ſame fears of a ſtanding army 
now, as when he was out of place a few years before. 


On reſigning his place of lord ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold, 


he was conſtituted maſter-general of the ordnance; and by king 
George II. he was appointed colonel of his majeſty's own regiment 


of horſe, and eee and captain of the town and iſle of Port(- 
mouth, and o 


againſt the bull for difabling penſioners from fitting in the Houſe of 
-ommens, and on the 1ſt ot May, 1731, againſt Lord Bathurſt's 
| | = motion 


the caltle there, called South Sea Cattle. He ſpoke 
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motion for an addreſs to the king to diſcharge the Efeſſian troops in 
the pay of Great Britain. In 1733 he made a lung and elaborate 
ſpeech againſt any reduQion of the army ; and endeavoured to prove, 
in direct contradiction to the ſentiments he had formerly advanced, 
« that a ſtanding army never had in any country the chief hand in de- 
ſtroying the liberties of their country,“ and that it could not be ſup- 


| poſed they ever would. He alſo oppoſed the efforts that were made 


by ſome of the minority lords to prevent the influence of the crown 
in the election of the ſixteen peers for Scotland; and on the 14th of 
January, 1735-6, he was conſtituted field-marſhal of all his ma- 
jeſty's forces. | 

When the caſe of the city of Edinburgh, relative to the affair of 
Porteous, came to be agitated in parliament, in 1737, the duke of 
Argyle exerted himſelf vigorouſſy in favour of that city; and in 
1739, from whatever cauſe it proceeded, he repeatedly voted againſt 
adminiſtration. He ſpoke againſt the Spaniſh convention with 
great ſpirit, and againſt the motion made by the duke of Newcaſtle 
for an unlimited vote of credit. About this time he was removed 
from all his places, and engaged vigorouſly. in the oppoſition againſt 


* 


Sir Robert Walpole, After the removal of that miniſter in 1741, 


he was again wade maſter-general of the ordnance, colonel of his 


majeſty's royal regiment of horſe guards, -and field-marthal and com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in England; but in leſs than a 

onth he reſigned his employments for the laſt time, being probably 
diſſatisfied with ſome of the political arrangements that took place 
after the removal of Walpole. About this time he is ſaid to have 
received a letter from the Pretender, which ſome of his enemies are 
ſuppoſed to have procured to be written to him, with a view of in- 
uring him; but he prevented any ill effects from it, by immediately 
communicating it to his majeity's mitiifters. He had been for ſome _ 
years aflited with a paralytic diſorder, which now began to increaſe ; 
and towards the cloſe of his life he was ſomewhat melancholy and 
reſerved. He died on the 3d of September, 1743, and was interred 
in Weſtminſter abbey. ; 


— . — 


CAMPBELL (AuchrBAL D) third duke of Argyle, brother to 


the ſubject of the preceding article, and who ſucceeded him in his 


Scottiſh titles, was born at Ham-houſe, in England, in June 1682, 


and was educated at the univerſity of Glaſgow. He afterwards ap- 


plied himſelt to the ſtudy of the law at Utrecht; but upon his fa- 
ther's being created a duke, he laid aſide the ſcheme which he had 
formed of appearing at the bar, and betook himſelf to a military life. 
He ſerved under the duke of Marlborough, was colonel of the 26th 
regiment of foot, and governor of Dumbarton caſtle. But having a 
as propenſity to be a ſtiteſman than a ſoldier, he continued not 
ong in the army; and, after he had quitted it, employed himſelf in 
the acquilttiva of that knowledge, and thoſe qualifications, which 

2 would 


— 
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would enable him to make a figure in the political world. In 1705 
he was conſtituted treaſurer of Scotlagd, and made a conliderable 


figure in parliament, though he was not more than twenty-three 


years of age. In 1706 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for treating of the Union; and tas ſame year was created lord 
Ornſay, Dunoon, and Arrois, viſcount and earl of Ila, or Iſlay. In 
1708 he was made an extraordinary lord of ſeſſion; and when the 
Union was effected, he was choſen one of the ſixteen Peers for Scot- 
land, in the firſt parliament of Great Britain, and was conſtantly 
elected to every future parliament till his death, except the fourth, 
In 1710 he was made juſtice-general of Scotland, and the following 
year was called to the privy-council. Upon the acceſſion of king 
George I. he was nominated lord regiſter of Scotland ; and though 
he had long given up all command in the army, yet, when the re- 
bellion broke out in 1715, he _ betook himſelf to arms, in de- 
fence of the houſe of Hanover. By his prudent conduct in the Weſt 
Highlands, he prevented general Gordon, at the head of three thou- 
ſand men, from penetrating into the country, and railing levies. 
He afterwards joined his brother at Stirling, and was wounded in 
the baitle of Duinblain. | . 

In 1725 he was appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, and from this 
time he was entruſted with the management of Scottiſh affairs. In 
1734, upon his reſigning the privy ſeal, he was made keeper of the 
great ſeal, which office he enjoyed till his death. Upon the deceaſe 
of his brother, he became duke of Argyle, hereditary juſtice-general, 
Jieutenant, ſheriff, and commiſſary of Arzyleſhire and the Weſtern 
Illes, hereditary great maſter of the houſhold, hereditary keeper of 


Dunſtaffnage, Carrick, and ſeveral other caſtles. He was alfo 


chancellor of the univerſity of Aberdeen, and laboured to promote 
the intereſt of that, as well as of the other univerſities of Scotland, 
He particularly encouraged the ſchool of phyſic at Edinburgh, which 
ha now acquired ſo high a reputation. 
He was a man d great natural and acquired endowments, well 
verſed in the laws of his country, eminent for his ſkill in human 
nature, and poſſeſſed of very conſiderable parliamentary abilities. 
His ſpeeches often occur in the ſeven volumes of the hiſtory and pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Lords, publiſhed by Timberland. | 
As he had the chief management of Scotch affairs, he was ex- 
tremely attentive to promote the trade and manufactures of Scot- 
Jand, and to forward improvements for the good of his country. It 
was by his advice that, aſter the rebellion in 1745, the Highlanders 
were employed in the royal army. He had great talents for con- 
verlation, and had collected one of the molt valuable private li- 
braries in Great Britain. He built himſelf a very magnificent ſeat 
at Inverary. The faculties of his mind continued ſound and vi- 
gorous till his death, which happened ſuddenly on the 15th of April, 


2 701, in the 79th year of his age. 
CAMPIAN 
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CAMPIAN (EDMAUNBD), a very ingenious and learned Engliſh- 
man, was born at London in 1540, and educated in ſchool-learning 
at Chriſt's hoſpital. wn a boy of great parts, he was pitched 
upon, while he was at ſchool, to make an oration before queen 
Mary at her acceſſion to the crown; and from thence elected ſcho- 


_—y 


lar of St. John's college in Oxford by Thomas White, the founder 


of it, in 155% He took his degrees of B. and M. A. regularly, 
and afterwards went into orders. In 1566, when queen Elizabeth 
was entertained at Oxford, he made an oration before her, and alſo 
kept an act in St. Mary's church, with very great applauſe from that 
learned queen. In 1568, he went into Ireland, where he wrote a 
hiſtory of that country in two books; but being then diſcovered to 


have embraced the Popiſh religion, and to labour for proſelytes, he 
was ſeized and detained for ſome time. He eſcaped ſoon after into 


England; but in 1571, tranſported himſelf into the Low-countries, 
and ſettled himſelf in the Engliſh college of Jeſuits at Doway, where 
he openly renounced the proteltant religion, and had the degree of 
B. D. conferred upon him. From thence he went to Rome, where 
he was admitted into the ſociety of Jeſuits in 1573; and afterwards 
ſent by the general of his order into Germany. He lived for ſome 
time in Brune, and then at Vienna; where he compoſed a tragedy, 
called Nectar and Ambroſia,” which was ated before the em- 

eror with great applauſe. Soon after he ſettled at Prague in Bo- 
— and taught rhetoric and philoſophy for about ſix years in a 
college of Jeſuits, which had been newly erected there. At length 


being called to Rome, he was ſent by the command of pope Gregory 


XIII. into England, Where he arrived in June 1580. Here he 
performed all the offices of a uu provincial, and was diligent in 
propagating his religion by all the arts of converſation and writing. 
He ſeems to have challenged the Engliſh clergy to a diſputation by a 
piece entitled, © Rationes decem oblati certaminis in cauſa fidei, 
redditæ Academicis Angliz,” which was printed at a private preſs in 
1581 ; and many copies of which, as Wood tells us, were diſp:r{cd 
that year in St, Mary's church at Oxford, during the time of an act. 
In ſhort, Campian, though nobody knew where he was, was yet io 
active, as to fall under the cognizance of Walſingham ſecretary of 
ſtate ; and Walſingham employed a prieſt-catcher, who was as uſe- 


ful a member of ſociety in thoſe days as a thief-catcher is now, to 


find him out. He was at laſt diſcovered in diſguiſe at the houſe of 
a private gentleman in Berks, from whence he was conveyed in great 
proceſſion to the Tower of London, with a paper ſaſtened to his hat, 
on which was written “Edmund Campian, a molt pernicious Je- 
ſuit.” Afterwards, having been found guilty of high treaſon, in ad- 
hering to the biſhop of Rome the queen's enemy, and in coming to 
England to diſturb the peace and quiet of the realm, he was hauged 
and quartered, with other Romith pritits, .at I yburn in Decem—- 
ber 1, 1581. | | 


All 
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All parties allow him to have been a moſt extraordinary man: of 


admirable parts, an elegant orator, a ſubtle philoſopher and ſkilful 
diſputant, an exact preacher both in Latin and Engliſh, and withal 


a govd-nattred and weil-behaved man: fo that we are ready to la- 


ment his having been a papiſt, and ſuffering ſo hard a-fate. Beſides 
the bouks already mentioned, he wrote, I. Chronologia Univerſa- 
lis: a very learned work. 2. Nine Articles directed to the Lords 
of the Privy Council, in 1551. 3. Various Conferences concerning 
Religion, bal with Proteſtant Divines in the Tower of London, in 
1581. 4. Narratio de Divortio Henrici VIII. Regis ab Uxore Ca- 
therina, &. The manuſcript of his Hiſtory of Ireland was 
found in the Cotton i:brary, and publiſhed at Dublin by Sir James 


J . | 
Ware in 1633. 


— — | 

CANITZ. (the Baron of), a German poet and ſtateſman, was 
of an ancient and illuſtrious family in Brandenburg, and born at 
Berlin in 1564, five months after his father's death. After his m—_ 
ſtudies, he travelled to France, Italy, Holland, and England; and, 
upon his return to his country, was charged with important nego- 
ciations by Frederic I]. Frederic III. employed him alſo. Ca- 
nit z united the ſlateſman with the poet; and was converſant in many 
languages, dead as well as living. His German poems were publiſhed 
for the tenth time, 1750, in 8vo0, He is ſaid to have taken Horace 
for his model, and to have written purely and delicately. But he 
did not content himſelf with barely cultivating the fine arts in him- 
felt ; he gave all the encouragement he could to them in others. 
He died at Berlin, in 1699, privy couuſellor of ſtate, aged forty- 


five. 


CANTACUZENUS (Jon aNnxEs), a celebrated Byzantine hifto 
Tian, was born at Conſtantinople of a very ancient and noble family; 
his father being governor of Peloponneſus, and his mother a near 
relation of the emperor's. He was bred to letters and to arms, and 
afterwards admitted to the higheſt offices of ſtate ;- where he ac- 
quitted hirafelf in ſuch a manner, as to gain the favour of both court 
and city. He was made firſt lord of the bedchamber to the em- 
peror Andronicus, but loſt his favour about 1320, by addicting him- 
feif too much to the intereſt of his grandſon Andronicus. However, 
when the grandſon ſerzed the empire, as he did in 1328, he loaded 
Cantacuzenus with wealth and honours; made him generaliſſimo 
of his forces; did nothing without conſulting him; and would 
fain have joined him with himſelf in the government, which Can- 
tacuzenus refuſed. In 13,41, Andronicus died, and lett to Canta- 
euzenus the care of the empire, till his fon John Paleologus, who 
was then but nine years of age, thould be fit to take it upon himſelf : 
wiich truſt he diſcharged very diligemly and faithfully, But the 
empreſs dowagcr, tle patriarch of Conſtantinople, and tome of the 

nobles, 


4 
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of nobles, ſoon growing jealous an envious of Cantacuzenus, formed 
ful a party againſt him, and declared him a traitor: upon which a great 
Trl portion of the nobility ard ariny beſought him to take the empire 
- upon himſelf, and accordingly he was crowned at Hadrianopolis in 


f May 1342. A civil wat raged for five years, and Cantacuzenus was 
” conqueror, who however came to pretty reaſonable terms of peace 


rds > with John Paleologus ; viz. that himſelf ſhould be crowned, and 
"Ts 3 that ſohn ſhould be a partner with him in the empire, though not 
Fr 1 upon an equal footing, till he ſhould arrive at years ſufficient. He 
i 1 I gave him alſo his daughter Helen, to whom he had formerly been 
engaged, for a wife; and the nuptials were celebrated in May, 
255 1347. But ſuſpicions and enmities ſoon ariſing between the new 
emperors, the war broke out again, and laſted, till John took Con- 
ſtantinople in 1355. A few days after the city was taken, Can- 
50 tacuzenus, unwilling to continue a civil war any longer, abdicated 
10 : © his ſhare of the empire, and retired to a monaſtery, where he took 
1 the habit of a monk, with the new name of Joaſaphus, and ſpent the 
4 * remainder of his life in reading and writing. His wife retircd atfo 
” at the ſame time to a nunnery, where lhe changed her own name 
- . Irene for the new one of Eugene. 
£4 5 How long he lived in this retirement, and when he died, is not 
: very certain; but it is agreed by all, that he lived a very long time 
i in it, and ſuppoſed by ſome, that he did not die till 1411, when he 
*. was 100 years of age, or upwards. Here he wrote a “ Hiftory of 
- his oven times” in four books, or rather of the times in which he 
A was engaged in worldly affairs; ſince the period it includes is only 
i from 1320 to 1355. He was a very proper perfon to relate the 
> tranſactions within this period, becauſe he was not only an eye-wit- 
| ' neſs of all that was done, but hirnſelf the orderer and doer of a great 
; part: upon which account Vofflus has not ſ:rupled to prefer him 
' to all the Byzantine hiſtorians. A Latin tranſlation of this hiftory 
; from the Greek manuſcript in the duke of Bavaria's library, was 
publithed by Pontanus at Ingolftad in 1603 : and afterwards at Pa- 
Tis, 1645, a ſplendid edition in three volumes folio of the Greek 
from the MS. of M. Legviere, chancellor of France, with Pontanus's' 
Latin verſion, and the notes of him and Greflzr. 
: Beſides this hiſtory he wrote alfo fome theological works, par- 
| ticularly an apology for the Chriſtian religion againft that of Ma- 
3 homet, in four books: this he did at the requeſt of a monk and 
| friend of his, who, it ſeems, had been folicited by a muſſulman of 


Perſia to defert Chriſtianity, and embrace Mahometaniſm : 
where he does not content himſelf with replying to the particu- 
lar objection of the muſſulmen to Chriſtianity, but writes a ge- 
neral defence of it againſt the Alcoran. He calls himſelf Chriſto- 
dulus as a writer. | 3 


CANTEMIR 
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CANTEMIR (DemeTrIus), of an illuſtrious family in Tar- 
tary, was born in 1673. His father, who was governor of the three 
Cantons of Moldavia, became prince of this province in 1664. 
Demetrius, being ſent early to Conſlantinople, flattered himſelf 
with the proſpect of ſucceeding him; but was fupplanted by a ri- 
val at the Porte. Being ſent in 1710, by the Ottoman miniſter, 
to defend Moldavia againſt the Czar Peter, he delivered it up to the 

faid Peter: and, following his new maſter through his conqueſts, 
indemnified himſelf for all he had loſt ; for he obtained the title of 
prince of the empire, with full power and authority over the Mol- 
davians, who quitted their country to attach themſelves to his for- 
tunes. He died, 1723, in his territories of the Ukraine, much 
lamented. He was an author, and of ſome conſiderable works. 
1. An Hiſtory of the Riſc and Fall „f the Ottoman Empire, in 
Latin. 2. The Syſtem of the Mahometan Religion. This work 
was written in the Ruſſian language, at the command of the Czar 
2 to whom it is dedicated. 3. The Preſent State of Moldavia, 
in Latin. f 


CANTEMIR (Axrriochus), fon of the above, born in 1710. 
The moſt ſkilled at Peterſburgh in mathematics, phyſics, hiſtory, 
- morality, and polite literature, were employed. to continue thoſe 
lectures, which his father had begun to give him; "The academy 
of Peterſburgh opened their gates to him, and the miniſtry initiated 
him into affairs of ſtate. Succeſſively ambaflador to London and 
Paris, he was equally admired as a miniſter and man of letters. On 
his return to Ruſſia, he conducted himſelf with moſt conſummate 
wiſdom and prudence, during the different revolutions which agita- 
ted that country. This accomplithed perſon died in 1744, aged 54. 
The Ruſlians before him had nothing but ſome barbarous ſongs : 
he was the firſt, who introduced any civilized poetry among them. 
Beſides a tranſlation of Anacreon and the Epiſtles of Horace, he gave 
them his own Satires, Odes, and Fables. He made ſeveral foreign 
works known to them; as, 1. The Plurality of Worlds. 2. The 
Perſian Letters. 3. The Dialogues of Algarotti upon Light, &c. 


CANTERUS (WILLIAM), an eminent linguiſt and philologer, 
was born at Utrecht of an ancient and reputable family in 1542; 
and educated in the belles lettres under the inſpection of his parents, 
till he was 12 years of age. Then he was ſent to Cornelius Valerius 
at Louvain, with whom he continued four years; and gave ſur— 
prizing proots of his progreſs in Greek and Latin literature, by 
writing letters in thoſe languages, by tranſlations, and by drawing 
up fone dramatic pieces. Having a ſtrong propenſity to Greek 
authors, he removed in 1559 from Louvain to Paris, for the ſake of 


this proteſſor he ſtudied till 1562, and then was obliged to leave 
1 France 


learning che language more perfectly from John Auratas. Under 
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France on account of the civil wars there. He travelled next into 
Germany and Italy, and viſited the ſeveral univerſities of thoſe coun- 
tries; Bononia particularly, where he became known to the famous 
Carolus Sigonius, to whom he afterwards dedicated his eight books 
« Novarum Lectionum.“ Venice he had a great deſire to fee, not 
only for the beapty and magniticence of the place, but for the op- 
portunity he ſhould have of purchaſing manuſcripts ; which the 
Greeks brought in great abundance from their own country, and 
there expoſed to ſale: and from Venice he purpoled to go to Rome. 
But, not being able to bear the hear of thoſe regions, he dropt the 
purſuit of his journey any farther, and returned through Germany to 
Louvain, where in about eight years time he ſtudied himfelf to 
death; for he died there of a lingering conſumption in 1575, when 
he was only in his 33d year. T huanus ſays, that he deſer ved to be 
reckohed among the moſt learned men of his age; and that he would 
certainly have done great things, if he had not died fo very imma- 
turely. His writings are purely philologicaland critical: as,“ No- 
varum Lectionum libri oo” - Syntagma de ratione emendandi 
Gracos Autores“ —“ Notæ, Scholia, Emendationes, & Explicationes 
in Euripidem, Sophoclem, A ſchylum, Ciceronem, Propertium, 
Auſonium, Arnobium, &c.“ beſides a book of various readings in 
ſeveral manuſcripts of the ſeptuagint, and a great many tranflations 
of Greek authors. He underſtood fix languages beſides that of his 
native country: viz. the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, 
and German. | . 

It may juſtly ſeem a matter of wonder, how ſo ſhort a liver could 
go through ſo many laborious taſks ; and no leſs matter of curioſity 
to know, how he contrived to doit. Melchior Adam has given us 
ſome acciunt of this: and according to him, Canterus was, in the 
firſt place, very temperate and abſtemious in point of diet; that is, 
he eat for the lake of living, and did not live, as the generality of 
mankind do, for thg fake of eating. He always began his ſtudies 
at {even in the morning, and not ſooner, becaule early riſing did not 
agree with him; and purſued them very intenſely, till half paſt ele- 
ven. Then he walked ont for an hour before dinner; and, 
after he had dined, walked for another hour. Then, retiring 
to his ſtudy, he hept an hour upon a conch, and, after that re- 
ſumed his ſtudies, which he continued till almoſt ſun-ſet in 
winter, and ſeven in ſummer. Then he took another hour's 
walk; and after. returning again to his ſtudics, continued them 
till midnight without interruption, for he never ate any ſupper, 
and had no wife to diftorb him. Theſe lait hours of the day 
were not however devoted by him to ſevere {tndy, but to writio 
letters to his friends, or any other buſineſs that required leſs labour 
and attention.” One would be ready to conclude upon a firit reflec. 
tion, that tins was not tuificient to do what Canterus did: but men, 
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who have not experienced it, do not eaſily conceive, what a vaſt deal 
of reading and writing, aſſiduity and conſtancy will run through. 
Canterus was both atliduous and conſtant ; and his ſtudies were 
conducted with as much form and method, as if he himſelf had 
been a machine. He had not only his particular hours for ſtudying, 
as we have ſeen, but he divided thoſe hours by an hour-glaſs, ſome 
of which he ſet apart for reading, others for writing; and, as he 
tells us himſelf in a preface to his Latin tranſlation of Stobæus, 
he never varied from his eſtabliſhed method on any account what- 
ever. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that, as ſhort a time as he lived, 
he collected a moſt excellent and curious library; not only full of 
the beſt authors in all the languages he underitood, but abounding 
alſo with Greek manuſcripts, which he had purchaſed in his tra- 
vels, and which, if death had ſpared him, he intended to have pub- 
liched with Latin verſions and notes. He could have ſaid with 
Antoninus, that “ nothing was dearer to him than his books: 
his inordinate love of which expoſed him to a moſt ſevere trial, 
when a ſudden inundation of Louvain greatly damaged, and had 
like to have deſtroyed his whole library. This happened in the 
winter of 1573, and was ſuch an affliction to him, that, as Melchior 


Adam ſays, it would certainly have killed him, if his friends hat 


not plied him with proper topics of conſolation, and aſſiſted him in 
drying his books and manulcripts, 


Pn" 


CANTON (Joris), an ingenious natural philoſopher, was born 
at Stroud, in Gloncelterſhire, July 31. 1718, old ſtyle; and was 
placed, when young, under the care of a Mr. Davis, of the ſame 
place, a very able mathematician, with whom, before he attained 
the age of 9 "6 he had gone through both vulgar and decimal 
arithmetic. Ile then proceeded to the mathematics, and particu- 
lurly to algebra and altronomy, wherein he had made a conſiderable 


' progreſs, when his lather took him from fchool, and put him to learn 


his own buſineſs, which was that of a broad-cloth weaver. This 
circumſtance was not able to damp his zeal for the acquiſition of 
knowledge. All his] iſure time was devoted to the athduous cul- 
tvation of altronomical ſcience ; and, by the help of the Caroline 


tables, annexed to © Wing's Aitronomy,” he computed eclipſes of 


the moon and other phenomena. His acquaintance with that ſcs- 
ence he applied, likewile, to the conſtructing of ſeveral kinds of 
dials. But the ſtudies of our young philoſopher being frequently 
purſued to very late hours, his father, fearing that they would injure 
his health, torbad him the uſe of a candle in his chamber, any longer 
than for the purpoſe of going to bed, and would himſelf often fee 
. . * . , 77 . : 
that his injunction was obeyed. The ſon's thirſt of knowledge 
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book that gave him a taſte for natural philoſophy. 
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was, however, ſo great, that it made him attempt to evade the pro- 
hibition, and to find means of ſecreting his light till the family had 
retired to reſt, when he roſe to proſecute undiſturbed his favourite 
purſuits, It was during this prohibition, and at theſe hours, that he 
computed, and cut .upon ſtone, with no better an inſtrument than 
a common knife, the lines of a large upright ſun-dial, on which, 
beſides the hour of the day, were thewn the riſing of the ſun, his 
place in the ecliptic,.and ſome other particulars. When this was 
finiſhed, and made known to his father, he permitted it to be placed 
againſt the front of his houſe, where it excited the admiration of 
ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and introduced young Mr. 
Canton to their acquaintance, which was followed by the offer of 
the uſe of their libraries. In the library of one of theſe gentlemen, 
he found Martin's © Philoſophical Grammar,” which was the firſt 
In the poſſeſ- 
ſion of another gentleman, a few miles from Stroud, he firſt ſaw a 
pair of globes ; an object that aftorded him uncommon pleaſure, 
from the great eaſe with which he could ſolve thoſe problems he had 
hitherto been accuſtomed to compute. The dial was beautified a 
few years ago, at the expence of the gentlemen at Stroud, ſeveral of 
whom had been his ſchool-fellows, and who continued {till to re- 
gard it as a very diſtinguiſhed performance. 

Among other perſons with whom he became acquainted in early 
life, was the late reverend and ingenious DoRee Hikes Miles of 
Tooting, a learned and reſpectable member of the Royal Society, 
and of approved eminence in natural knowledge. This gentleman, 
perceiving that Mr. Canton poſſeſſed abilities too promiſing to be 
confined within the narrow limits of a country town, prevailed on 
his father to permit him to come to London. Accordingly, he 
arrived at the metropolis March 4, 1737, and refided with Dr. 
Miles, at Tooting, till the 6th of May following ; when he articled 
himſelf, for the term of five years, as a clerk to Mr. Samuel Wat. 
kins, maſter of the academy in Spital-ſquare. | 

In this ſituation, his ingenuity, diligence, and good conduct, 
were {0 well diſplayed, that, on the expiration of his clerkſhip, in 
the month of May, 1742, he was taken into partnerſhip with Mr. 
Watkins for three years; which gentleman he afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded in Spital-ſquare, and there continued during his whole 
lite. | | 1 

On December 25, 1744, he married Penelope, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thoreas Celbrooke, and nicce to James Colbrooke, 
Eſq. banker in London. 

Towards the end of the year 1745, electricity, which ſeems early 
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to have engaged Mr. Canton's notice, receited a very capital im- 


provement by the diſcovery of the famous Leyden phial. This event 
turned the thoughts of moſt of the philoſophers of Europe to that 
2 branch 
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branch of natural philoſophy ; and our author, who was one ot the 


firſt to repeat and to purlue the experiment, found his afſſiduity 
and attention rewarded by many capital diſcoveries. Towards the 
end of 1749, he was concerned with his friend, the late ingenious 
Benjamin Robins, Eſq. in making experiments in order to deter- 
mine to what height rockets may be made to aſcend, and at what 
diſtance their light may be ſeen. On January 17, 1750, was read at 
the Royal Society, Mr. Canton's “ Method of making Artihcial 
Magnets, without the Uſe of, and yet far ſuperior to, any natural 
ones.” This paper procured him, March 22, 1750, the honour of 
being elected a member of the ſociety ; and, on the 'St. Andrew's 
day following, the farther honour of receiving the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
teltimony of their approbation, in the prelent of their gold medal. 
On April 21, in the ſame year, he was complimented with the de- 
gree o M. A. by the univerſity of Aberdeen ; and on November 3o, 
1751, was choſen one of the council of the Royal Society. 
In 1752, when the act paſſed tor changing the ityle, Mr. Canton 
ave to the carl of Macclesficld ſeveral memorial canons for finding 
| oh Year, the Dominical Letter, the Epact, &c. This he did with 
the view of having them inſerted in the Common Prayer book,; but 
he happened to be too late in his communication, the form in which 
they now (land having been previoully ſettled. | | 
On July 20, 1752, our philoſopher was ſo fortunate as to be the 
firit perton in England, who, by attracting the electric fire from the 
clouds during a thunder- ſtorm, verified Dr. Franklin's hypotheſis of 
the luniſarity of lightning and electricity. Dec. 6, 1753, his paper 
entitled «© Electrical Experiments, with an Attempt to account for 
their ſeveral Phaznomena,” was read at the Royal Society. In the 
ſame paper Mr. Canton mentioned his having diſcovered, by a great 
number of experiments, that fome clouds were in a poſitive, and 
ſome in a negative {fate of electricity. Dr. Franklin, much about 
the ſame time, made the like diſcovery in America. This cir- 
cumitance, together with our author's conſtant defence of the doc- 
tor's hypotheſis, induced that excellent philoſopher, immediately on 
his arrival in England, to pay Mr. Canton a vitit, and gave riſe to a 
friendihip which ever after continued without interruption or dimi- 
nution. On November 14, 1754, was read at the Royal Society, 
„A Letter to the Right Honourable the Karl of Ma-clesheld, con- 
cerning ſome ne Electrical Experiments.” On St. Andrew's day. 
754, he was a ſecond time elected one of the council for the Royal 
Society for the year enſuing. In the © Lady's Diary for 755, Our 
author anfwered the prize queſtion that had been propoled in the 
preceding year. The queition was, + How can what we call the 
ſhovting of ttars be belt accounted for; what is the ſubilance of this 


ſatisfactory to his tijend, Mr. Thomas Simpſon, who then con- 


ducted 
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ducted the work, that he ſent Mr. Canton the prize, accompanied 
with a note, in which he ſaid he was ſure that he was not miſtaken 
in the author of it, as no one belides, that he knew of, could have 
anſwered the queſtion. : 5 
Our philoſopher's next communication to the public was a letter 
in the « Gentleman's Magazine for September 1759, on the elec- 


trical properties of the tourmalin, in which the laws of that won- 


derful (tone are laid down in a very conciſe and elegant manner. 
On December 13, in the fame year, was read at the Royal Society, 
« An Attempt to account for the regular diurnal Variation of the . 
Horizontal Magnetic Needle ; and allo tor it's irregular Variation 
at the Time of an Aurora Borealis.“ A complete year's ob- 
ſervations of the diurnal variations of the needle are annexed to the 
paper. On Nov. 5, 1761, our author communicated to the Royal 
Society an account of the tranſit of Venus, June 6, 1761, obſerved in 
Spital-ſquare. Mr. Canton's next communication to the Society 
was a letter addreſſed to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and read Feb. 4, 


1702, containing ſome remarks on Mr. Delaval's electrical expe- 


riments. On Dec. 16, in the ſame year, another curious addition 
was made by him to philoſophical knowledge, in a paper entitled 
« Experiments to prove that Water is not incompreſſible.” Theſe 
experiments are a complete refutation of the famous Florentine ex- 
periment, which ſo many philoſophers have mentioned as a proof of 
the incompretlibility of water. On St. Andrew's day, 1763, our 
author was the third time cleed one of the council of the Royal 
Society; and on Nov. 1, in the following year, were read, before 
that learned body, his farther © Experiments and Obſervations on 
the Compreſlibility of Water, and ſome other Fluids.” "The eftab- 
liſhment of this fact, in oppolition to the received opinion, formed 
on the haſty deciſion of the Florentine academy, was thought to be 
deſerving of the Society's gold medal. It was accordingly moved 
for in the council of 1764 ; and after ſeveral invidious del:ys, which 
terminated much to the honour of Mr. Canton, it was preſented to 
tim Nov. 30, 1705. 

The next communication of our ingenious author to the Royal 
Society, which we hall take notice of in this place, was on Dec. 22, 
1768, being * An caſy Method of making a Phoſphorus that will 
imbibe and emit Light hike the Bolognian Stone; with Experiments 
and Obſervations,” When he firſt thewed to Dr. Franklin the in- 
ſtantancous light acquired by ſome of this phoſphorus from the near 
diſcharge of an elgctrificd bottle, the dactor immediately exclaimed, 
« And Gol ſaid, let there be ght, and there was light.“ 

The dean an chapter of St. Paul's having, in a letter to the pro- 
ſident, dited March 6, 1769, r<queited the opinion of the Royal 
Society relative to the beſt and moit eſfectual method of- fixing 
elccirical conductors to preſerve that cathedral from damage by 
lightning, Mr. Canton was one of the committee appointed to take 

| | the 
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the letter into conſideration, and to report their opinion upon it- 
The gentlemen joined with him in this buſineſs were, Dr. Watſon, 


Dr. Franklin, Mr. Delaval, and Mr. Wilſon. Their report was 
made on the 8th of June follywing; and the mode recommended 


by them has been carried into execution. This will probably con- 
tribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to preſerve the noble fabric of 


St. Paul's from being injured by lightning. The laſt paper of our 


author's, which was read before the Royal Society, was on De- 
cember 21, 1769, and contained “ Experiments to prove that the 
Luminouſneſs of the Sea ariſes from the Putrefaction of it's Animal 
Subſtances.” In the account now given of his communications to 
the public, we have chiefly confined ourſelves to ſuch as were the 


moſt important, and which threw new and diſtinguiſhed light on 


various objects in the philoſophical world. Belides theſe, he wrote 
a number of papers, both in earlier and later life, which appeared in 


ſeveral different periodical publications. We may add, that he was 


very particular with regard to the neatneſs and elegance of his appa- 
ratus; and that his addreſs in conducting his experiments was re- 
murkably conſpicuous. 

The cloſe and ſedentary life of Mr. Canton, ariſing from an un- 
remitted attention to the duties of his profeſſion, and to the proſe- 
cut ion of his philoſophical inquiries and experiments, probably con- 
tributed to ſhorten his days. The diſorder into which he fell, and 


which carried him off, was a dropſy. It was ſuppoſed, by his friend 


Dr. Milner, to be a dropſy in the thorax. His death was on March 
22, 1772, in the 54th year of his age, to the great regret of his family, 
and of his literary and other acquaintance, Nor was his deceaſe a 
ſmall loſs to the intereſts of knowledge; ſince, from the time of life 
in which he died, and his happy and ſucceſsful genius in philo- 
ſophical purſuits, he might have been expected to have enriched the 
world with new diſcoveries. | 

Mr. Canton was a man of very amiable character and manners. 
In converſation he was calm, mild, and rather ſparing than redun« 
dant: what he did ſay was remarkably ſenſible and judicious, He 
had much pleaſure in attending the meetings of the Royal Society, 
and ſome voluntary private ſocieties of learned and intelligent perſons, 
to which he belonged. By his wife, who ſurvived him, he left ſeve— 
ral children. His eldeſt fon, Mr. William Canton, ſucceeded him 
in the academy at Spital-ſquare, which he carried on with great 
reputation; and he alſo purſued with advantage the fame philoſo- 
phical ſtudies to which his ingenious and worthy father was ſo emi- 


nently devoted. 


CAPEL (ArTAavR), created Baron Capel of Hadham, in 1641, 
was the fon of Sir Henry Capel, knight, and Theodofia, ſiſter to 
Edward Lord Montagu, of Boughton, and to Henry Earl of Man- 
cheſter. At his firſt appearance into the world, he became very 
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= 
eminent for his piety, hoſpitality to his neighbours, and great cha- 
rity to the poor ; which ſo endeared him to the people, that he 'was 
choſen one of the knights for Hertfordſhire, in the parliament 
which met at Weſtminſter, April 13, 1640. The 16th of that 
month, he delivered a petition from the freeholders of the county of 
Hertford, complaining of ſhip-money, projects, monopolies, ſtar- 
chamber, high-commiſlion courts, &c. being the firſt of that kind 
which was preſented to the Houſe: from whence it may be in- 
ferred, that he was a true lover of his country, and an enemy to op- 


preſſion of all ſorts, This parliament being ſoon after abruptly 


diſſolved, Mr. Capel was unanimouſly choſen again one of the 
knights for the county of Hertford, in the Long Parliament, which 
began November 3, 1640. When the city of London promiſed 
to advance an hundred thouſand pounds, for the payment of the 
Engliſh and Scotch armies, and wanted ſecurity for that ſum, till 
an act was paſſed for the railing of it, he ſtood up in the Houſe, and 
offered his ſecurity for one thouſand pounds, and above a hundred 
more of the Houſe did the like. He was one of thoſe who voted for 
the earl of Strafford's attainder, April 21, 1641 ; of which he very 
much repented afterwards. Hitherto he had acted againſt the 
court; but now he began to alter his inclinations, and to act in fa- 
vour of it: either becauſe he was gained by the king, or could not 
come into all the violent meaſures which the Houſe of Commons 
were running into. In conſequence of this change, he was, on the 
6th of Augult, 1041, advanced to the dignity of a baron of this 
realm, by the title of Lord Capel of Hadham. On the r5th of 
Jane, 1642, he ſubſcribed at York, among ſeveral other lords, a 
declaration, wherein they teitified they were fully perſuaded that his 
majeſty had no intention to make war upon his parliament. Two 
days after, he entercd into an engagement to raiſe a hundred horſe 
for his majeity's uſe. In 1643 the king ſent him to Shrewſbury, 
with a commithon of leutenant-general of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, 
and North Wales; and his lordſhip quickly brought thoſe parts 
into an aſſociation, and raiſed a body of horſe and foot, which gave 
Sir William Brereton great trouble at Nantwich. The ſame year 
he was named one of the connletlors to the prince of Wales; being 
deſigned to attend his perſon, with a regiment of horſe, and one of 
foot, which the Lord Capel was to raiſe upon his own credit and 
intereſt, and to have the command of. In 1644-5 he was one of 


the commiſſioners for the king at the treaty of Uxbridge. The 


ſummer following he was employed in the king's and prince's ſer- 
vice in the weit of England, chieily at Briſtol and Exeter, and about 
the ſiege of Taunton. He prevented a delign that was formed of 
ſeizing the prince; and was very inſtrumental in preſerving and 
ſecuring his perſon in Pendenmis-caſtle, and afterwards in S-illy 
Iſland ; where he waited upon his highneſs on the 11th of April, 
1646, and the 16th and 17th of that month failed along with him 
| | to 
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to Jerſey. From thence he was ſent, with Lord Colepeper, 16 
Paris, to diſſuade the queen from ſending for her fon, the prince of 
Wales, out of Jerſey: and ſo bent was he againit that prince's going 
to France, that he offered to take a journey himſelf to Newcaltie 
(where King Charles then was in the hands of the Scots), to receive 
the king's poſitive commands about that affair; but notwithſtanding 
the very material reaſons he gave againſt his highneſs's going to 
France, the queen's and lord Digby's arguments prevailed. After 
the prince's departure to France, lord Capel remained in Jerſey, to 
expect the king's pleaſure, and to wait for an opportunity of ap— 
pearing again in his majeſty's ſervice. In the mean time the Houle 
of Commons voted that his eſtate ſhou'd be ſold to raiſe money for 
Ireland. In the year 1647 he left Jerſey, and made a journey to 
Paris to the prince, that he might receive his highneſs's approbation 
of his going for England; which having obtained, he came to Zea- 
land, his friends having adviſed him to be in thoſe parts before they 
endeavoured to Procure a pals for him, which they calily did as ſoon 
as he came thither. Upon this he croſſed over into England, and 
having made his compolition with the uſurping powers, retired to his 
manor of Hadham, in Hertford{hire, where he was exceedingly be- 
loved, and hated no where. Some time after, he took an oppor- 
tunity to wait upon the king at Hampton Court; and gave. him a 
particular account of all tha: had pailed at Jerſey before the prince's 
removal from thence, and of the reaſons which induced thoſe oi the 
council to remain ſtill there, and of many other particulars, of 


which his majeſty had never before been thorovghly informed. The 


king imparted to him all his hopes and all his fears, and what great 
overtures the Scots had made to hun; that he did really lhelieve it 
could not be long before there would be a war between the two na- 
tions, in which the Scots promied themſelves an univerſal concur- 
rence from all the Prelbyteriaus in England ; and, that, in ſuch a 


conjuncture, he withed his own party would put themſelves in 


arms, without which he could not expect creat benefit by the ſuc— 
ceſs of the other; and there tore deſired lord Capel to watch ſuch a 
conjuncture, and draw his friends together, which he promiſed to 
do effectually. Accordingly that lord was, from the fiſt, made 
pnyy to the Scots deſigns of entering England with a powerful 
army, in order to fet the King at liberty, and retore him to his 
throne; being entirely truſted by thoſe who would not truſt any of 
the Preſbyteriane, nor communicate their purpoles to them, 

When he thought e the roject was in good forwardneſs, he wrote, 


in the beginning of May, 1048, to Sir Eiward Hyde, to ſend for 


the prince of Wales to Jerſey, that he might be in a readineſs to 
pals over to England, At the fame time he was very active in 
Hertfordfhice, in raiſing forces for the king's ſervice, with which 
be joined the earl of Norwich, and Sir Charles Lucas, in Eſſex. 
I hoſe brave gentlemen. having gathered together a body of about 

tour 


— 
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four thouſand men, went and ſhut themſelves up with them in Col- 
chelter, where they endured a long and cloſe ſiege from the 12th of 
June to the 28th of Auguſt; during which the lord Capel was one 
of the moſt reſolute and indefatigable in the defence of that place, 
Upon the ſurrender of it, he was forced to yield himſelf to the mercy 
of the lord general, and afterwards was aſſured of quarter, Upon 
this he was remitted to the parliament, for farther public juſlice and 
mercy, to be uſed as they ſhould fee cauſe. But not behaving with 
fo much condeſcenſion as was expected from a man in his circum- 
ſtances, he was, on that account chiefly, ſacrificed to his enemies 
paſſion and revenge. From Colcheſter he was ſent priſoner to 
Windſor caſtle, where whilſt he remained (on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1648), an act of attainder was ordered by the Houſe of Com- 
mons to be brought in againſt him. | Hearing of it, he ſent and in- 
formed the Houſe, that quarter was given him by the general, who 
had written to the Houſe to that purpoſe. Hereupon the lord 
Fairfax being called upon by the Commons to explain his letter of 
the 29th of Augult to them, as to that point, anſwered, that it did 
not extend to any other but the military power; and that they were, 
notwithſtanding, liable to trial and judgment by the civil power. 
The toth of November following, the Houle voted that he and ſome 
others ſhould be baniſhed out of the kingdom; but that puniſhment 
not being thought ſevere enough, he was removed to the Tower of 
London; and on the 1ſt of February, 1648-9, it was voted, that 
he, the lord Goring, and ſome others, ſhould be the next perſons 
to be proceetded againſt for juſtice. That ſame evening he eſcaped 
out of the Tower; but ſtrict ſearch being made after him, and a 
hundred pounds reward offered for retaking him, he was diſcovered 
and apprehended, two days after, at Lambeth, and committed again 
to the Tower. The roth day of that month he was brought before 
a high court of juſtice in Weſtminſter-hall, to be tried for treaſon 
and other high crimes ; and though he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted that he 
was a priſoner to the lord general, that he had conditions given him, 
and was to have fair quarter for his life, fo that if all the magiſtrates 
in Chriſtendom were combined together, they could not call him in 
queſtion, yet his plea was over-ruled, The 13th he was brought: 
again before the court, when the council moved, that he ſhould be 
tanged, drawn, and quartered ; however, on the bth of March be- 
ing brought a fifth time before the court, he was condemned only to 

be beheaded. After his condemnation his lady petitioned the par- 
lament, which occaſioned a long debate, but at length it was voted 
that he ſhould not be reprieved. Accordingly, on the 9th of March, 
the day appointed for his execution, he was carried from St. James's 
in a ſedan, with a guard, to Sir Thomas Cotton's houſe, at Weit- 
minſter, where he continued about two hours, which he ſpent moſtly 
in religions conference with Dr. Morley, who attended him; then 
being brought to the ſcaffold erected before Weſtminſter- hall, he 
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made a ſpeech to the people; after which, ſubmitting to the block, 
as duke Hamilton and the earl of Holland had done immediately 
before, he ſuffered death with great reſolution. His body being 
carried to Little-Hadham, in Hertford{hire, where he had a ſeat and 
eſtate, was buried in the chancel of that church, and a black marble 
was ſoon after laid over his grave, with an inſcription. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Charles Moryſon, 
knight, of Caiſhiobury in Watford, Hertfordſhire, by whom he had 
four ſons; Arthur; Henry, created baron of Tewkeſkury in 1692, 
and who died lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1696; Edward ; and 
Charles; and four daughters. 

His character is thus given by the earl of Clarendon. He was a 
man in whom the malice of his enemies could diſcover but very few 
faults, and whom his friends could not wiſh better accompliſhed ; 
whom Cromwell's own character well deſcribed, and who indeed 
could never have been contented to have lived under that govern- 
ment. His memory all men loved and reverenced, though tew fol- 
lowed his example. He had always lived in a ſtate of great plenty 
and general eſtimation, having a very noble fortune of his own by 
deſcent, and a fair addition to it by his marriage with an excellent 
wife, a lady of very worthy extraction, of great virtue and beauty, 
by whom he had a numerous iſſue of both ſexes, in which he took 
great joy and comfort: ſo that no man was more happy in his do- 
meſtic affairs; and he was ſo much the more happy, in that he 
thought himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. And yet the king's honour 
was no ſooner violated, and his juſt power invaded, than he threw 
all thoſe bleſſings behind him; and having no other obligations to 
the crown than thoſe which his own honour and conſcience ſug- 
geſted to him, he frankly engaged his perſon and his fortune from 
the beginning of the troubles, in all actions and enterprizes of the 
greatelt hazard and danger ; and continued to the end, without ever 
making one falſe ficep. In a word, he was a man, that whoever 
ſhall, after him, deſerve beſt of the Engliſh, he can never think him- 
felt undervalued, when he ſhall hear, that his courage, virtue, and 
fidelity, are laid in the ballance with, and compared to, that of the 
lord Capel. | | 


| RBI TCA EV EET YL | 

_ CAPEL (Arrtavs), eldeſt ſon of Arthur Lord Capel before- 
mentioned, ſucccede his father in his honour; and, after the re— 
ſtoration of King Charles II. on account both of his father's loyalty 
and {ufferings, and his own perſonal merit, was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Viſcount Maldon, and earl of Effex, April 20, 1661, with 
remainder of the fame honour, for want of iſſue male, to Henry Ca- 
pel, EIg. his brother, and heirs male of his body; and for want of 
ſuch illue male, to Edward Capel, Eſq. his younger brother. He 
was alio made cuſtos rotulorum, and lord lieutenant of the county 
of Hertford ; and, ſome time after, of the county of Wilts, during 
| | the 
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the minority of the duke of Somerſet. In his younger years his 
education was neglected, by reaſon of the civil wars; but when he 
came to man's eſtate, he learned the Latin tongue, and made a great 
progreſs in mathematics, and in all the other parts of learning. He 
knew our law and conſtitution well, and was a very thoughtful 
man. As he appear d early againſt the court, King Charles, im- 
puting it to his reſentments, reſolved to make uſe of him; and ac- 
cordingly, in 1670, ſent him ambaſlador to Denmark, where his 
behaviour in the affair of the flag gained him great reputation. At 
his return, in 1672, he was ſworn of the privy council, and made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. How he came to be raiſed to this poſt 
he could never underſtand, for he had not pretended to it, and he 
was a violent enemy to popery ; not fo much from any fixed prin- 
ciple in religion, in which he was too loofe, as becauſe he looked on 
it as an invaſion made on the freedom of human nature. He began 
his journey towards Ireland July 22, with a very noble equipage 3 
and arriving at Dublin, had, on Augult 5, the ſword of ſtare deli- 
vered to him, In his government of that kingdom he exceeded all 
that had gone before him, and was a pattern to all that ſhould come 
after. He ſtudied to underfland well the conſtitution and intereſt of 
the nation. He read over all their council-books, and made large 
abſtracts out of them, to guide him, ſo as to advance every thing 
that had been at any time ſet on foot for the good of the kingdom. 
He made ſcveral volumes of tables of the ſtate, and perſons that were 
in every county and town, and got true characters of all that were 
capable to ſerve the public; and he preferred men always upon me- 
rit; but notwithſtanding theſe noble qualificatjons, and his great 
ſervices, he was recalled in 1677, for complaining that payments 
were not regularly made in Ireland, and refuling to paſs the accounts 
of the carl of Ranclagh, who had the management of the revenue 
in that kingdom. Upon his return to England he became one of 
the leading men in the Houle of Lords, and one of thoſe that de- 
clarcd againit the carl of Danby. That lord being ſoon after diſ- 
3 placed, the earl of Effex was admitted into the new privy council, 
145 which was formed upon Danby's diſgrace, and was one of thoſe 
1 four leading members of it who had the direction of affairs. The 
75 treaſury likewiſe being put in commiſſion, he was appointed firſt 
and chief commiſſioner of it on the 21ſt of April, 1679. He re- 

ſigned that office the 19th of November following, but continued, 
however, {till of the privy council. When the excluſion of the duke 

of Vork was debated in the Houſe of Lords, the earl of Eſſex ap- 

peared againſt it; and he and the ear] of Halifax propoſed ſuah 
limitations of the duke's authority, when the crown thould devolve 

on him, as would difable him from doing any harm in church or 

ſtate. Fe was allo thus far ſubſervient to the conrt, as to be for 

the diſſolution, rather than the prorogation of the parliament, in 

July 1679; and was one of the chief perſons that occationed the 
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duke of Monmouth's and the earl of Shafteſbury's diſgrace. But 
ſeeing what violent meaſures were going on, and particularly being 
named as an accomplice in the meal-tub- plot, he reſigned his place, 
and turned againſt the court. Accordingly, when the bill of ex- 
cluſion was brought a ſecond time into the houſe of lords, he ar- 
gued vehemently for it, and made an extraordinary propoſal for 
ſecuring the expedients offered in the room of that bill. In Fe- 
bruary 1680-1, attended by fifteen peers, he preſented to the nay a 
petition, ſubſcribed by himſelf and them, wherein they requeſted 
that the parliament might not ſit at Oxford, but at Weſtminſter. 
Alſo he had an interview with the earl of Shafteſhury, before he ſet 
out for Holland; and generally converſcd with him, and the duke 
of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, Algernoon Sidney, and other perſons 
that were thought diſaffected; all which ſteps rendered him fo ob- 
Noxious to the court, that he was ſtruck out of the lift of the privy 
counſellors. In June 1683, being accuſed by the lord Howard of 
Eſrick of being concerned in the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, called 
otherwiſe the Fanatic or Proteſtant plot, he was committed to the 
Tower. On the 13th of July following, he was found in a cloſet in 
his lodgings with his throat miſerably cut. The coroner's jury 
brovght in their verdict, the next day, that he had voluntarily and 
feloniouſly killed and murdered himſelf; but it was then, and hath 
lince been thought, that he was murdered by Paul Bomeney, a 
French ſervant who attended him. His body was carried into Hert- 
fordſhire, and interred in a vault belonging to the family, in the pa- 
riſh of Watford. 3 ” Es 
As to his character, he was a perſon of an agrecable ſtature, 
lender in body, adorned with a comely countenance, mixed with 
| gravity and ſweetneſs, and was caly of acceſs. His mind was ſe- 
| date, but his diſcourſes were very free and pleaſant, and his de- 
| meanour very civil; his promiſes were real and fincere, his repri— 
| mands {mart and ingenious, having a quick apprehenſion, good elo— 
| cution, ſound judgment, great courage, and reſolution unalterable, 
| He was always wary and circumſpect in council, where he endea- 
| | voured to obſtruct all arbitrary power, and the increafe of the popiſh 
intereſt, having a particular regard for the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country; though others affirm that he was too looſe in point of 
religion, and that he had an odd ſet of ſome ſtrange principles. 
With regard to his political notions, he thought the obligation 
between prince and ſubject was fo equally mutual, that upon a breach 
on the one fide the other was free. He was very temperate in 
1 his diet, ſtrict in his juſtice, tender of his honour, and conſtant to. 
| his friend. He delighted much in his library, which enabled him 
| to ſpeak on all occaſions with great applauſe ; and would ſpend his 
vacant hours in viewing of records, and learning the mathematics: 
theſe were his diverſions ; together with recreating himſelf in his 
| | fine 
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; fine gardens, and pleaſant groves, which were of his own plan- 
tation. | | | 

| | CAPELL (EDpwaRD), a gentleman well known by his indefati- 


gable attention to the works of Shakeſpeare, was a native of the 
county of Suffolk, and received his education at the ſchool of S. 
Edmund's Bury. In the dedication of his edition of Shakeſpeare in 
1768, to the duke of Grafton, he obſerves, that “ his father and 
the grandfather of his grace were friends, and to the patronage of 
the deceaſed nobleman he owed the leiſure which enabled him to 
beitow the attention of twenty years on that work.” The office 
which his grace beſtowed on Mr. Capell was that of deputy in- 
ſpector of the plays, to which a falary is annexed of 200]. a year. 
So early as the year 1745, as Mr. Capell himſelf informs us, ſhocked 
at the licentiouſneſs of Hanmer's plan, he firſt projected an edition 
of Shakeſpeare, of the ſtricteſt accuracy, to be collated and pub- 
liſhed, in duc time. He immediately proceeded to collect and com- 
are the oldeſt and ſcarceſt copies; noting the original excellencies 
and defects of the rareſt quartos, and diltinguiſhing the improve- 
ments or variations of the tirft, ſecond, and third folios. But while 
all this maſs of profound criticiſm was tempering in the forge, out 
comes, in defiance of all dull order, a ſelf- armed Ariftarchus, almott 
as lawleſs as any of his predeceilors, vindicating his elaim to public 
notice by his eſtabliſhed reputation, the authoritative air of his 
notes, and the ſhrewd obſervations, as well as majeſty, of his pre- 
face. His edition, however, was the effort of a poet, rather than 
of a critic; and Mr. Capell lay fortified and ſecure in his ſtrong 
holds, entrenched in the black letter. Three years after (to uje 
his own language) he * ſet out his own edition, in ten volumes, 
ſmall octavo, with an introduction.“ There is not, among the vo- 
rious publications of the preſent literary ta, a more ſinguſar com- 
poſition than that * Introduction.“ In ſtyle and manner it is 
tore obſolete, and antique, than the age of which it treats. It je 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, walking the new pavement in all the 
trappings of romance; but, like Lord Herbert, it diſplays many va- 
liable qualities accompanying this air of extravagance, much ſound 
ſenſe, and appropriate erudition. In the title-page of Mr, WIA. 
liam Shakeſpeare, his Comedies, Hiſtories, and Trapedies,” it was 
alſo announced and promileated, © V hereunto will be added, in fome 
other volumes, notes, critical, and explanatory, and a body of varions 
readings entire.” © The Introduction” likewiſe declared, that 
theſe Notes and Various Readings” would be accompanied wit 
another work, diſcloſing the ſources from which Shakeſpeare, © drew 
the greater part ot his Knowledge in mythological and claſſical mat- 
ters, his fable, his Hiſtory, and even the ſæeming peculiarities of his- 
language—to which,” ſays Mr, Capcil, „we have given for title, 
« i he 
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The School of Shakeſpeare.” Nothing ſurely could be more properly 
conceived than ſuch deſigns, nor have we ever met with any thing 
better grounded on the ſubject of“ the learning of Shakeſpeare,” 
than what may be found in the long note to this part of Mr. Ca- 
pell's Introduction. It is more ſolid than even the popular“ Effay** 
on this topic. Such were the meditated atchievements of the cri- 
tical knight-errant, Edmund Capell. But, alas! art is long, and 
life is ſhort. Three and twenty years had elapſed, in collection, 
collation, compilation, and tranſcription, between the conception 
and production of his projected edition: and it then came, like 
human births, naked into the world, without notes or commentary, 
fave the critical matter diſperſed through the introduction, and a 
brief account of the origin of the fables of the ſeveral plays, and a 
table of the different editions. Certain quaintnelles of ſtyle, and 


peculiarities of printing and punctuation, attended the whole of this 


publication. The outline, however, was correct. The critic, 
with unremitting toil, proceeded in his undertaking. But while 
he was diving into the claflics of Caxton, and working his way un- 
der ground, like the river Mole, in order to emerge with all his glo- 
ries; while he was looking forward to his triumphs; certain other 
active ſpirits went to work upon his plan, and, digging out the pro- 
miſed treaſures, laid them prematurely before the public, defeating 
the effect of our critic's diſcoveries by anticipation. Steevens, Ma- 
lone, Farmer, Percy, Reed, and a whole hoſt of literary ferrets, 
burrowed into every hole and corner of the warren of modern an- 
tiquity, and over-ran all the.country, whoſe map had been delineated 
by Edward Capell. Such a contingency nearly ſtaggered the ſteady 
and unſhaken perſeverance of our critic, at the very eve of the com- 
pletion of his labours, and as his editor in forms us—for, alas! at 
the end of near forty years, the publication was poſthumous, and the 


critic himſelf no more le ſay then, as his editor relates, he was 


almoſt determined to lay the work wholly aſide. He perſevered, 
however (as we learn from the Rev. Editor, Mr. Collins), by the 
encouragement ot {ome noble and worthy perſons : and to ſuch their 
encouragement, and his perſeverance, the public was, in 1783, in- 
debted for three large volumes in 4to, under the title of“ Notes 
and various readings of Shakeſpeare ; together with the School of 
Shakeſpeaer, or extra s from divers Engliſh books, that were in 
print in the author's time ; evidently ſhewing from whence his ſe- 
veral Fables were taken, and ſome parcel of his dialogue. Alſo 


farther extracts, which contribute to a due underſtanding of his 


writings, or give a light to the hiſtory of his life, or to the drama- 
tic hiſtory of his time. By Edw. Capell.” 

Beſides the works already mentioned, Mr. Capell was the editor 
of a volume of ancient poems called „ Proluſions;“ and the altera- 
tion of Antony and Cleopatra,” as acted at Drury Lane in 1758. 
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CAPELLUS (Levis), an eminent French proteſtant and learned 
divine, was bort at Sedan, a town in Champagne, about 1579. 
He was a profeſſor ot divinity and of the oriental languages in the 
univerſity of Saumur; and ſo very deeply ſkilled in the Hebrew, 
that our learned biſhop Hall calls him“ magnum Hebraizantium 
oraculum in Gallia,” the great oracle of all that ſtudied Hebrew in 
France. He was the author of ſome very learned works; but is 
now chiefly memorable for the controverſy he had with the younger 
Buxtorf concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew points. Two 


opinions have prevailed concerning the date and origin of theſe points; 


both of which have been very warmly eſpouſed. The firſt is, that 
the points are coeval with the language, and were always in uſe 
among the Jes: the ſecond, that the points were not known to the 
Jews before their diſperſion from Jerufalem, but invented afterwards 
by modern rabbies to prevent the language, which was every day 
decaying, from being utterly loft ; viz. that they were invented by 
the Walen Jews ot Tiberias, about 600 years after Chriſt. This 
opinion of their late invention vas taken up by Capellus, who defend- 
ed it in a very excellent and learned treatiſe, entitled, “ Arcanum 

Punctuationis Revelatum, &c.“ which work, being printed in Hol- 
land, cauſed a great clamour among the proteſtants, as if it had a 
tendency to hurt their cauſe. Mean time it is certain, that Luther, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, and others, had eſpouſed the ſame notion, as well 
as the Scaligers, Caufabons, Erpenius, Salmaſius, Grotius, and the 
Heinfii : and therefore it could not be ſaid, that Capellus introduced 
any novelty, but only better and more ſolidly eſtabliſhed an opinion, 
which had been approved of by the moſt learned and judicious pro- 
teſtants. But the true reaſon why the German proteſtants in ge- 


neral ſo warmly oppoſed Capellus's opinion, was, becauſe they had 


been accuſtomed to follow that of the two Buxtorfs, whom they 
conſidered as oracles in Hebrew learning. Buxtort the father had 
written a little treatiſe in defence of the antiquity of the points: and 
as Buxtorf's credit was juſtly great among them, they choſe rather 


to rely upon his authority, than to examine his arguments, in ſo 


abltruſe an inquiry. Buxtorf the fon wrote againſt Capellus, and 
maintained his father's opinion. Capellus however has been gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have put the matter beyond any farther diſpute z 
on which account his ſcholars Bochart, Grotius, Spanheim, Voſſius, 
Daille, and almoſt all the learned in Hebrew ſince, have come very 
readily into his opinion. X 

Capellus compoſed another work, entitled, “ Critica Sacra,” 
which fo highly diſpleaſed the proteſtants, that they hindered the 
impreſſion of it; till John Capellus, who was his fon and after- 
wards turned papiſt, got leave of the king to print it at Paris in | 
15050. This work is nothing elſe but a collection of various read- 


ings and errors, which he thought were crept into the copies of the 
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bible, through the fault of the tranſeribers: it muſt have been how- 
ever a work of prodigious labour, ſince the author acknowledges, 
that he had been 36 years about it. The younger Buxturf wrote a 
learned anſwer to it, and fome Englith proteſtants have alſo appeared 
againſt it : but Grotius on the other fide very much commends this 
critique in an epiſtle to the author, where he tells him, among other 
things, to be content with the judicious approbation of a ſew, ra- 
ther than the bliad applauſe of many readers, 

Capellus died at Saumur in 1658, aged almoſt 80; having made 
an abridgment of his liſe in his work De gente Capellorum,” 

OUT FUEL n. 

© CAPPERONIER (CLavps), a learned Frenchman, was born 
at Montdidier in Picardy, 1671 ; put by his parents to the trade of 
a tanner ; but, at his moments of leiſure, learned of himſelf the 
elements of the Latin tongue. An uncle, a benedictine of an abbey, 
obſerving his inclination for books, prevailed on his parents to let 
lim purſue it. Accordingly, having gone trough his {chool- 
learning at Mon:didier and Amiens, he went to Paris in 1688; and 

applied himſelf with ſuch ardour to the Greek, as ſoon to become 
eminent for his {kill in that language. Howe ever, he never ſeparated 
ſrom this the ſtudy of the Latin tongue, as deeming jultly, that they 
would with more advantage be cultivated together, The univerſity 
of Baſil offered him the chair of profeflor extraordinary in the Greek 
guage, with great advantages and privileg ges; but it is not ſaid, 
whether or no he accepted it. In 1710, he undertook the education 
of the three ſons of M. Crozat; for which he had a penſion of 100 
piſtoles ſettled on him tor life. In 1722, he was made profeſſor of 
Creek in the College Royal; and, in 1744, he died at Paris at M. 
Crozat's, with whom he had lived ſince 1710. 

{le gave ſome public ſpecimens of his uncommon learning, by 
publiſhing, 1. An edition of Quintiliani Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, Pa- 
, 1725, folio, dedicated to Lewis XIV. who rewarded the editor 
with a penſion of 800 livres. 2. After his death, an edition of the 
« ancient Latin Rhetors,” at Straſbourg, 1756, 4to. 3. He left in 
rianuſeripe © Ohſervationes Philologicæ,“ or Emendations of paſ- 
fapes in ancient Greek and Latin authors, which (it is ſaid) would 


riike ſome quartos. 4. In MS. alſo, A Treatiſe of the ancient 
Pronunciation of the Greek Language.” | 
—— —ͤ—¹ 


CARACCI (Lewis, AucusriNnE, and HANNIPAL), celebrated 
"ers of the Lombard ſchool, all of Bologna in Italy. Lewis 
2 ei was born 111555; and was confin german to Auguſtine 
| natal who were brothers. He diſcovered but an indiffe— 


genius for painting under his firſt mal ter Proſpero Fontana: 
„e therefore: dilluaded him from purſuing it any farthcr, and 
tee hin do rovehly, that Lewisleft his fchool. However, he 
Wi determined to lupply the defects of nature by art; and hence- 


forward 
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forward had recourſe to no other maſter but the works of the great 
painters. He went to Venice, where the famous Tintoret, ſee- 
ing ſomething of his doing, encouraged him to proceed in his 
profeſſion, and foretold, that he ſhould fome time be one of the firſt 
in it, This prophetic applauſe animated him in his refolutions to 
acquire a maſtery in his art; and he travelled about to ſtudy the 
works of thoſe who had excelled in it. He ſtudied Titan's, Tin- 
toret's, and Paulo Veroneſe's works at Venice ; Andrea del Sarto's 
at Florence; Correggio's at Parma; and Julio Romano's at Mantua: 
but Correggio's manner touched him molt ſenſibly, and he followed 
it ever after. He excelled in deſign and colouring, and had a pe- 
culiar gracefulneſs and candour. | 
Auguſtine Caracci was born in 1557, and Hannibal in 1560. Their 
father, though a taylor by trade, was yet very careful to give his 
| ſons a liberal education. Auguſtine was begun to be bred a ſcho- 
lar; but .his genius leading him to arts, he was afterwards put to a 
oldſmith He quitted this profeſſion in a little time, and then gave 
himſelf up to every thing that pleaſed his fancy. He firſt put him- 
ſelf under the tuition of his couſin Lewis, and became a very good 
_ deſigner and painter. He gained ſome knowledge likewiſe of all 
the parts of the mathematics, natural philoſophy, rhetoric, mu- 
fic, and moſt of the liberal arts and ſciences. He was alſo a tole- 
Table poet, and very accomplithed in many other reſpects. Though 
painting was the profeſſion he always ſtuck to, yet it was often in- 
terrupted by his purſuits in the art of engraving, which he learnt of 
Cornelius Cort, and in which he ſurpalled all the maſters of his 
time. + 0] 

Hannibal Caracci in the mean time was a diſciple of Lewis, as 
well as his brother Auguſtine ; but riever wandered from his art, 
though he wandered through all thoſe places which afforded any 
means of cultivating and perfecting it. Among his many admira- 
ble qualities, he had fo prodigious a memory, that whatever he had 
once ſeen, he never failed to retain and make his own. Thus at 
Parma, he acquired the ſweetneſs and purity of Correggio; at Ve- 
nice, the ſtrength and diſtribution of colours of Titian ; at 
Rome, the correctneſs of deſign and beautiful forms of the antique: 
and by his wonderful performances in the Farneſe palace, he ſoon 
made it appear, that all the ſeveral perfections of the moſt eminent 
maſters, his predeceſſors, were united in himſelf alone. 

At length theſe three painters, having made all the advantages 
they could by obſervation and practice, formed a plan of affociation, 
and continued henceforward almoſt always together. Lewis com- 
municated his diſcoveries freely to his couſins ; and propoſed to them 
that they ſhould unite their ſentiments and their manner, and act as 
it were in confederacy. The propoſal was accepted: they performed 
ſeveral things in ſeveral places; and finding their credit to increale, 
they laid the foundation of that celebrated ſchool, which ever fince 
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has gone by the name of the Caracci's academy. Hither all the 
oung ſtudents, who had a view of becoming matters. reſorted to be 
inſtructed in the rudiments of painting: and here the Caracci taught 
freely and without reſerve to all that came. Lewis's charge was 
to make a collection of antique ſtatues, and bas-reliefs. They had 
deſigns of the beſt maſters, and a collection of curious books on 
all ſubjects relating to their art: and they had a ſkilful anatomiſt 
always ready to teach what belonged to the knitting and motion of 
the muſcles, &c. There were often diſputations in the academy; 
and not only painters but men of learning propoſed queſtions, which 
were always decided by Lewis. Every body was well received; and 
though ſtated hours were allotted to treat of different matters, yet 
improyements might be made at all hours, by the antiquities and the 
deſigns which were to be ſcen. | 
T he fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, the cardinal Farneſe 
ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery of his palace. Han- 
nibal was the more willing to go, becauſe he had a great defire to 
ſee Raphael's works, with the antique ſtatues and bas reliefs. The 
guſto which he took there from the ancient fculpture, made him 
change his Bolognian manner for one more learned, but leſs na- 
tural in the deſign an! in the colouring Auguſtine followed Han- 
nibal, to aſſiſt him in his undertaking of the Farneſe gallery; but 
the brothers not rightly agreeing, the cardinal ſent Auguſtine to the 
court of the duke of Parma, in whoſe fervice he died in 1602, being 
only 45 years of age, His molt celebrated piece of painting is that 
of the communion of St. Jerom, in Bologna : © A piece,” ſays a 
connoifteur, © fo complete in all it's parts, that it was much to be 
lamented the excellent author ſhould withdraw himſelf from the prac- 
tice of an art in which his abilities were fo very extraordinary, to 
follow the inferior profeſſton of a graver.“ Auguſtine had a natural 
fon, called Antonio, who was brought pp a painter under his uncle 
Hannibal; and Who applied himſelf with ſo much ſucceſs to the 
ſtudy of all the capital pieces in Rome, that it is thought he would 
have ſurpaſſed even Hannibal himſelf, if he had lived; but he died at 
| the age of 35, in 1618. 
Mean while, Hannibal continued working in the Farneſe gal- 
| 
| 


lery at Rome; and, after inconceivable pains and care, finiſhed the 
paintings an the perfection they are now to be ſeen in. He hoped 
that the cardinal would have rewarded him in ſome proportion to the 
excellence of his work, and to the time it took him up, which was 
eight years; but he was diſappointed. The cardinal, influenced by 
| an ignorant Spaniard, his domeſtic, gave him but a litthe above rwo 
| | hundred pounds, though it is certain he deſerved more than twice as 
many thouſands. When the money was brought him, he was ſo 
ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that he could not ſpeak a word 
to the perſon that brought it. This confirmed him in a melan- 
# choly which his temper naturally inclined to, and made him refoive 
Wil never 
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never more to touch his pencil: and this reſolution he had un- 


doubtedly kept, if his neceſſities had not compelled him to break it 
It is ſaid, that his melancholy gained ſo much upon him, that at 
certain times it deprived him of the right uſe of his ſenſes. It did 
not, however, put a ſtop to his amours ; and his debauches at Na- 

les, whither he had retired for the recovery of his health, brought a 
diſtemper upon him of which he died at 49 years of age. As in 
his life he had imitated Raphael in his works, ſo he ſeems to have 
copied that great maſter in the cauſe and manner of his death. His 
veneration for Raphael was indeed ſo great, that it was his death» 
bed requeſt to be buried in the ſame tomb with him; which was ace 
cordingly done in the Pantheon, or Rotunda, at Rome. There are 
extant ſeveral prints of the bleſſed Virgin, and of other ſubjects, 
etched by the hend of this incomparable artiſt. He is ſaid to have 
been a friendly, plain, honelt, and open-hearted man; very com- 
municative to his ſcholars, and ſo extremely kind to them, that he 
generally kept his money in the ſame box with his colours, where 
they night have recourte to either, as they had occaſion. 

While Hannibal Caracci worked at Rome, Lewis was courted 
from al! parts of Lombardy, eſpecially by the clergy, to make pictures 
in their churches ; and we may judge of his capacity and facility, 
by the great number of pictures he made, and by the preference that 
was given him to other painters. In the midit of theſe employ- 
ments, Hannibal ſol cited him to come and aſſiit him inthe Farneſe 
gallery, and fo earneſtly, that he could not avoid complying with 
his requelt, He went to Rome, corrected ſeveral things in that 
gallery, painted a figure or two himſelf, and then returned again to 


ologua, where be dicd, 1619, aged 63. | 


342. 

CARACCIOLIT (Jonas), an illuſtrious nobleman, and the 
grand ſeneſchal of Naples at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
was, on account of his misfortunes and poverty, obliged to make uſe 
of his pen when he was very young. At length he had the good 
luck to pleaſe Joan II. queen of Naples, and was admitted not 
only to her friendihip, but to her embraces. He had a particular 
averſion to mice, as a celebrated author informs us; and from 
this ſingularity, as he relates, ſhe contrived a method of diſco- 
vering her paſſion to him. One day, as he was playing at cheſs 
in her wardrobe, ſhe herſelf cauſed a mouſe to be ſet before | 
him; and he, ſcampering about for fear, firſt tumbling againſt one, | 

then againſt another, ran in at the qucen's chamber-door, and 

tell juit upon her. By this means the queen took an opportunity 
of commncating hints to him which he afterwards improved to the | 
utmolt ; and in a little time he was made her chief ſeneichal. He | 
met, however, with the fate coinmon to ſuch minions; for, in the [ 
firit place, by engaging in too many intrigues, he became odious F 
to a lady who had a great aſcendancy over the queen. Some de- | i 
clare, that he was iuſolent RO uſe very opprob:10us language 
12 | to 
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to the queen; and that he even gave her a box on the ear, upon the 


refuſing him the principality of Salerno. Then he gave occaſion to 
his being ſuſpected of ſeveral tecret practices againſt the ſtate ; for 
Mariana tells us that it was he who adviſed Alphonſo King of Ar- 
ragon to return to Naples, which he had leſt for no other reaſon 
but becauſe he could not forcibly carry off queen Joan, who had 
adopted him for her fon. As odious as this ungratef1] ſon muſt be 
to Joan, yet Caracctioli undertook to make his party triumph in the 
very kingdom of Naples. His machinations were diſcovered ; and, 
to fruſtrate them more effectually, confidence was ſeemingly re- 
poſed in him. Hence he was caſily allured into the queen's pre- 
ſence ; who, by the advice of her female favourite, cauſed him to be 


. diſpatched. The manner of it was, as Spondanus relates it, thus: 


A falſe and inſidious meſſage was ſent him in the night, that the 
queen was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, and that he muſt wait upon 
her immediately, He, after the late confidence ſhewn to him, did 
not ſuſpect her to be his enemy, and therefore ſtarted up, and opened 
his chamber door, before he was half drefſed ; upon which the aſ- 
ſaſſins ruſhed in, and killed him. This happened Auguſt 27, 1432; 
on which day he had ſolemnized with great pomp tae nuprals ot his 
ſon. Bayle ſays, that this John Caraccioli, the chief ſeneſchal of 
Naples, was the moſt conſiderable nobleman of his family, though 
It was very numerous, and had produced many great men. 


— — — — — — 


CARDAN (J EROM), an Italian of a moſt extraordinary genius, 
was born at Pavia, Sept. 24, 1501. As his mother was not mar— 
ried, the tried every method to procure an abortion, but without 
effect. She was three days in labour, and they were forced at laſt 
to cut the child from her. He was born with his head covered with 
black curled hair. When he was four years old he was carried to 
Milan: his father was an advocate inthat city. At the age of twenty 
he went to ſtudy at the univerſity of Pavia, where, two vears after, he 
explained Euclid. In 1524 he went to Padua; the ſaine year was 
admitted to the degree o M. A. and in the end of the following year 
took the degree of NI. D. He married about the end of 15g1. For 
ten years before, his impotency hindered him from having know- 
ledge of a woman, which was a great mortification to him. He 
attributed 1t to the evil influences of the planet under which he was 
born. When he enumerates, as he doth in more places than one, 
the greatelt misfortunes of his life, this ten years impotence is al- 
ways one. At the age of thirty-three he became profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Milan. I'wo years after he was offered the place of pro- 
felior of medicine at Pavia, which he refuſed, not ſeeing a likelihood 
of having his falary regularly paid. In 1539 he was admitted a 
member of the college of phylictans at Milan: in 1543 he read pub- 
lic lectures in medicine in that city, and at Pavia the year following 
but diſcontinucd them becauſe he could not obtain payment of his 

| ſalary, 
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ſalary, and returned to Milan. In 1547 his friend Andrew Veſa- 
lius procured him from the king o Denmark an offer of a penſion of 
eight hundred crowns and his table, which he tells us he refuſed on 
account of the coldneſs of the climate; and becauſe; to be well 
received in that kingdom, he muſt have renounced the Romiſh 
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religion, in which he had been bred. In 1552 he went into Scot- 


land, having been ſent for by the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who 
had applied in vain to the French king's phyſicians, and afterwards. 
to thiiſe of the emperor. This prelate, then forty years old, had 


been for ten years afflicted with a ſhortneſs of breath, which returned 


every eight days for the laſt two years. He began to recover from 


the moment that Cardau preſcribed for him. Caran took his leave 


of him at the end of (&. weeks and three days, leaving him preſcrip- 
tions, which in two years wrought a complete cure. 

Cardan's journey to Scotland gave him an opportunity of ee 
ſeveral countries. He croſſed France in going thither, and returne 
through the Low Countries and Germany, along the banks of the 
Rhine. It was on this oceaſion he went to London, and calcu- 
lated king Edward's nativity. This tour took up about ten months; 
after which, coming back to Milan, he continued there ti October 
1552, and then went to Pavia, whence he was invited to Bologna in 
1562. He taught in this laſt city till 1570, at which time he was 
thrown into priſon, but ſome months after was ſent to his own 
houſe: he was not reſtored to his full liberty, his houſe being 
aſſigned him for a priſon ; but he recovered it ſoon after. He left 
Bologna in 1571, and wert to Rome, where he lived without any 
public employment. He was, however, admitted a member of the 
college ct phyſicians, and received a penſion from the pope, He 
died at Rome, September 21, 1575. 

This account might be futhcieut to ſhew the reader, that Cardan 
was of a very fickle temper ; but he will have a much better idea of 
his fingular and odd tura of mind, by examining what he himſelf 
tells us concerning the good aud bad qualit.cs. This ingenuouſneſs 
is itſolf a proof that his mind was of a very particular caſt. He 
inforins us, that when he feit no pain naturally, he would excite 
that di ſagrecable ſenſation in himſelf, by biting his lips, and ſqueez- 
ing his fingers, till he cried. He did this, he adds, to prevent a 
greater evil; for when he happened to be without pain, he felt ſuch 
violent ſallies of the imagination, andümpreſſions on his brain, as 
were more inſupportable than any bodily pain. He ſays elſewhere, 
that, in his greateſt tortures of foul, he uſed to whip his legs with 
rods, and bite his left arm; and that it was a great relief to him to 
weep, but very often he could not. He was ſometimes tempted to 
lay violent hands on himſeif, which he calls heroic: love; and 
Imagines that ſeveral other perſons have been poſſeſſed with it, 


though they did not own it, Nothing gave him.more pleaſure than 
to alk of things which always made the whole company uneaſy. 


I | He 
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He ſpoke on all ſubjecls, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon; and was ſo 
fond of games of chance, as to ſpend whole days in them, to the 
eat prejudice of his family and I for he even ſtaked his 
1 and his wife's jewels. He obſerves, that the poverty to 
which he was reduced, never compelled him to do any thing beneath 
His birth or virtue; and that one of the methods he took to earn a 
ſubſiſtence, was the making of almanacs. J. C. Scaliger affirms, 
that Cardan having fixed the time of his death, abſtained from food, 
that his prediction might be fulfilled, and that his continuance to 
live might not diſcredit his art. | : 

Cardan wrote a great number of books; for the Lyons edition of 
his works, printed in 1663, contains ten volumes in folio. His po= 
verty was one reaſon why he wrote ſo many treatiſes, the digreſ- 
fions and obſcurity whereof puzzle the reader, who often finds in 
them what he did not expect to meet with: as, for inſtance, in his 
arithmetic he introduces ſcveral diſcourſes concerning the motion of 
the planets, the creation, and the tower of Babel; and in his logie 
he has inſerted a judgment of hiſtorians and letter-writers. He 
owns that he made thele digreſſions to fi] up, his bargain with the 
bookſellers being for ſo much a theet; and he wrote as much for 
bread as for reputation. 

With regard to the obſcurity of his writings, Naudæus alledges 
the following among other reaſons for it : that Cardan imagined 
that many things, being familiar to him, needed not to be expreſſed; 
and, beſides, the heat of his imagination, and his extenſive genius, 
hurried him from one thing to another, without ſtaying to explain 
the medium or connection between them. Nauilezius ads, that the 
amazing contralictions in his writings are an evident proof that he 
was not always in his ſenſes; that they can neither be imputed to 
a defect of mem ry nor go artiſice; and that the little relation there 
is between his ſeveral variations, proceeded from the different fits of 
madneſs with which he was ſcized. 

— — | 

CAREW (GEORGE), an eminent Engliſh gentleman, was ſon of 
George Carew, ſome time dean of Chriſt-church, in Oxford, and 
originally deſcended from the Carews of Carew caſtle, in Pembroke- 


| 
| 
Wh ſire. He was born in Devonthire in 1557, and became a gentle- 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


man commoner of Broadgate's hall in Oxford in 1572; but taking 
more pleafure in military affairs than in literary purſuits, he quitted 
the univerſity without taking a degree, and went into Ireland, where 
| he had a command given him againſt the earl of Deſmond. After— 
| wards queen Elizabeth made him one of her cauncil, and malter of 
| the ordnance there; in which laſt employment he hehaved himſelf 
i very bravely upon ſeveral occaſions, as he did ſome years after in the 
| voyage to Cadiz in / apt At length, when Ireland was in a manner 
| | invaded with a domeſtic rebellion and a Spanith army, he was made 
01 preſident of Munſter for three years; when, joining his forces with 
il | thoſe 
| 
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thoſe of the earl of Thomond, he took ſeveral caſtles and ſtr 
holds in thoſe parts, and brought the earl of Deſmond to his trial. 
After king James came to the crown he was called home, and con- 
ſtituted governor of the iſle of Guernſey and Caſtle Corner. In the 
third year of that king's reign he was advanced to the dignity of a 
baron (for he was alrgady knighted), by the title of Jord Carew of 
Clopton ; having before married Joyce, the daughter of William 
Clopton, of Clopton, Eſq. near Stratford-upon-Aven, in Warwick= 
ſhire. Afterwards he was made maſter of the ordnance throughout 
England, and one of the king's moſt honourable privy council; and 
at length, when Charles came to the crown, he was immediately 
made by him earl of Totneſs in Devonſhire, He died in the Savoy, 
near London, as it was was then, in 1629 ; and his body was con- 
veyed to Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickſhire, to be interred. 

Tt may truly be faid of this gentleman, that he was a faithful 
ſubject, a valiant and prudent commander, an honeft counſellor, a 
polite ſcholar, and a patron of learning. He wrote a work en- 
titled “ Pacata Hibernia, or the Hiſtory of the late Wars in Ire- 
land;”” which was publiſhed in folio at London, in 1633. This 
hiſtory contains three years tranſactions at Munſter, of which his 
own manceuvres make not the leaſt part. It was reſerved for his 
own private ſatisfaction while he lived, as he was not willing to 
expoſe himſelf to the cenſure which he would probably have 
incurred by publiſhing a piece in which he himſelf was to make the 
principal figure. Nor was he determined about having it publiſhed 
at all, but only preſerved, by way of ſupplying materials for a gene- 

ral hiſtory of Ireland, when ſome writer, equal to the taſk, ſhould 
undertake it. Beſides this work, he collected ſeveral chronologies, 

charters, letters, monuments, and materials, belonging to Ireland, is 
four large manuſcript volumes, which are ſtil] extant in the Bodleian 

Ubrary at Oxford. He alſo made ſeveral collections for an hiſtory of 
Henry the Fitth's reign, which was afterwards digeſted into Speed's 
« Hiſtory of Great Britain.” | 


CAREW (THromas), was deſcended of the family of the Ca- 
rews in Glouceſterſhire, and educated at Corpus Chriſti college, 
Oxford. On his return from his travels he was made gentleman 
of the privy chamber and ſewer in ordinary to Charles I. whoalways 
eſteemed him as one of the moſt celebrated wits of his court. He 
was much reſpected by the poets of his time, particularly Ben 
Jonſon and Sir William Davenant. He died about 1639, leaving 
behind him ſeveral poems, and a maſque called“ Cœlum Britan- 
nicum,” performed at Whitehall on Wes Tueſday night, Feb. 
18, 1633, by the king's majeſty, the duke of Lenox, the earls of 
Devonſhire, Holland, Newport, &c. and ſeveral other young lords, 
and noblemen's ſons. Mr. Carew was aſſiſted in the contrivance 
by Mr. Inigo Jones, the famous architect; and all the ſongs were 
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ſet to muſic. by the celebrated Mr. Henry Lawes, gentleman of the 
king's chapel, and one of the private muſic to king Charles I. 


. CAREW (RicnaRD), author of the © Survey of Cornwall,” 
was the eldeſt fon of Thomas Carew, of Eaſt Anthony, Eſq. by 
Elizabeth Edgccombe, daughter of Richard Edgecombe, of Edge- 
combe, Eſq. both in the ſame county, and was born in 1555. When 
very Fug: he became a gentleman commoner of Chriſt-church 
college, Oxford; and at fourtcen years of age had the honour of 
diſputing extempore with the afterwards famous Sir Philip Sydney, 
in the preſence of the earl of Leiceſter, Warwick, and other nobi- 
lity. After ſpending three years at the univerſity, he removed to 
the Middle Temple, where he reſided the fame length of time, and 
then travelled into foreign parts. Whilſt he was in France, he 
applied himſelf diligently to the acquiſtion of the French lan— 

uage; and, by reading and converting, he gained a complete 
. of it in three quarters of a year. Not long after his 
return to England, he married, in 1577, Juliana Arundel, of Tre— 
rice. In 1581 Mr. Carew was made juſtice of the peace, and in 
1586 was appointed high ſheriff of the county of Cornwall, about 
which time he was likewiſe queen's deputy tor the militia, In 
1589 he was elected a member of the college of Antiquaries, a diſ- 
tinction to which he was entitled by his literary abilities and pur— 
ſuits. What particularly engaged his attention was his native 
county, his “ Survey” of which was publiſned, in quarto, at London, 
in 1602. It hath. been twice reprinted, firſt in 1723, and next in 
1769. Of this work Camden hath ipoken in high terms, and 
acknowledges his obligations to the author. In the preſent im— 
proved ſtate of topographical knowledge, and fince Dr. Borlaſe's 
excellent publications relative to the county of Cornwall, the value 
of Carew's Survey muſt have been greatly diminiſhed. Mr. 
Gough remarks, that the hiſtory and monuments of this county were 
faintly touched by Carew; but it is added, that he was a per- 
ſon extremely capable of deſcribing them, if the infancy of thoſe 
ſtudies at that time had afforded light and miterials. Another work 


of our author was a tranſlation from the Italian, entitled, “ The 


Examination of Men's Wits. In which, by diſcovering the variety 
of natures, is ſhewed for what profeilion each one is apt, and how. 
far he thall profit therein.” This was publiſhed at London in 
1594, and afterwards in 1604 ; and though Richard Carew's name 
is prefixed to it, hath been principally aſcribed by ſome perſons to 
his father. According to Wood, Carew wrote alfo Ihe true and 
ready Way to learn the Latin Tongue,” in anſwer to a query, 


Whether the ordinary method of teaching the Latin by the rules of 


rammar be the beſt mode of inſtructing youths in that language. 
his tract is involved in Mr. Samuel Hartlib's book upon the ſame 
ſubject, and with the ſame title. 
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It is certain that Carew was a gentleman of conſiderable abilities 
and literature, and that he was held in great eſtimation by ſome of 
the moſt eminent ſcholars of his time. He was particularly inti- 
mate with Sir Henry Spelman, who extols him for his ingenuity, 
virtue, and learning. Amongſt his neighbours, he was celebrated 
as the moſt excellent manager of bees in Cornwall. He died Nov. 
6, 1620, and was buried with his anceſtors in St. Anthony's church, 
where a ſplendid monument, with a large inſcription in Latin, was 
erected to his memory. In an epigram written upon him, he was 
ſtyled “ another Livy, another Maro, another Papirian.” Such were 
the abſurd and extravagant encomiums which the learned men of 
that age often beſtowed upon each other, 

CAREW (GeorGt), brother to the ſubje& of the laſt article, 
and ſecond ſon of Thomas Carew, Eſq. and Elizabeth his wife, was 
probably born at his father's ſeat at Eaſt Anthony, but in what par- 
ticular year we are not able to aſcertain, He was educated in the 
univerſity of Oxford, after which he ſtudied the law in the inns of 
court, and then travelled to foreign countries for farther improve- 
ment. On his return to his native country he was called to the 
bar, and after ſome time was appointed ſecretary to Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, lord chancellor of England, This was by the ſpecial 
recommendation of queen Elizabeth herſelf, who gave him a pro- 
thonotaryſhip in the chancery, and conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood. In 1597 Sir George Carew, who was then a maſter 
in chancery, was fent ambaſſador to the king of Poland. In the 
next reign, he was one of the commiſſioners for treating with the 
Scotch concerning an union between the two kingdoms ; after 
which he was appointed ambaſſador to the court of France, where he 
continued from the latter end of the year 1605 till 1609. During 
his reſidence in that country he was regarded by the French miniſters 
as not well affected to their nation, and as giving a preference to 
the Spaniſh intereſt. What reaſons they had for this opinion, it is 
not at preſent eaſy to diſcover, Perhaps their diſguſt to him might 
ariſe from his not being very tractable in ſome points of his nego- 
ciation, and particularly in the demand of the debts due to the k ing 
his maſter. Whatever might be his political principles, it is certain 
that he ſought the converſation of men of letters, and formed an 
intimacy with Thuanus, to whom he communicated an account of 
the tranſactions in Poland, whilſt he was employed there, which 
was of great ſervice to that admirable author in drawing up the 12 iſt 
Book of his hiſtory. | Is 

After Sir George Carew's return from France, he was advanced 
to the important poſt of maſter of the Court of Wards, which ho- 

- nourable ſtation he did not long live to enjoy ; for it appears from a 
letter written by Thuanus to Camden, in the ſpring of 1613, that 
he was then lately deceaſed. In this letter Thuanus laments his 
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death as a great misfortune to himſelf; for he centered Sir 
George's friendſhip not only as a perſonal honour, but as very uſce 
ful in his work, and eſpecially in removing the calumvies and miſ- 
repreſentations which might be raiſed of him in the court of Engr 
land. Sir George Carew marricd Thomaſine, daughter of Sir 
Francis Godolphin, great grandfather of the lord tieafurer Godol- 
phin, and had by her two ſons and three daughters. Francis, the 
elder ſon, was created knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles 
I. and attended the earl ot Denbigh in the expedition for the relief 
of Rochelle, where he acquired great reputation by his courage and 
conduct; but, being feized with a fit of {ickrtels in his voyage home- 
ward, he died in the iſle of Wight, June 4 1628, aged 27: Rich- 
ard, the younger lon, attained only his 17th year; and of the three 
daughters, two died ſingle. Anne, the eideſt, was mairicd to à gen- 
tleman of the name of Rawlins. 

When Sir Gorge Carcw returned, in 1609, from his French. 
embally, he drew up, and addr. iſed to James I. A Relation of the 
State of France, with the Characters of Henry IV. and the princi- 
pal perſons of that Court.” The characters are drawn from per- 
ſonal knowledge and cloſe obſervation, and might be of ſervice to a 
general hiſtorian of that period. The compoſition is perſpicuous 
d manly, and entirely tree from the pedantry which prevailed in 
the reign of James 1. but this is the leſs ſurpriſing, as Sir George 
Carew's taſte had been iormed in a better æta, that of queen Eliza- 
beth. The 4 tract we ate ſpeaking of {lay for a long time 
in MS, till happily ialling into the hands of the earl of Hard- 
wicke, it was communicated by him to Dr. Birch, who publiſhed it 
in 1749, at the end of his © Hiſtorical View of the Negociations 
between the courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, trom 1592 to 
1617.“ That intelligent aud induſtrious writer juſtly obſerves, that 
it is a model, upon which ambaſſadors may forni and digeſt their 
notions and e ; and the late celebrated poet, Mr. Gray, 
hath ſpoken of it as an excellent performance. | 


CAREY (HARRV, a man diſtinguiſhed by both poetry and mu- 
ſic, but perhaps more lo by a certain facetiouſneſs, which made him 
agreeable to every body. He publiſhed, in 1720, a little collection 
ot poems; and, in 1732, 6 Cantatas, written and compoſed by 
himſelf. He allo compoſed ſundry ſongs for modern comedies, par- 
ticularly thoſe in the © Provoked Huſbanud:“ he wrote a farce, called 
„The Contrivances,” in which were ſeveral little ſongs to very 
pretty airs of his own compoſition : he aifo made two or three little 
dramas for Goodman's-fields theatre, which were very favourably 
received, Tn 1729, he publithed, by ſubſcription, his poems much 
enlarged: with the addition of one, entitled © Namby Pamby,” in 
which Ambroſe Philips is ridiculed. "Carey's talent, ſays his hiſto- 
rion, lay in humour and unmalcyolent fatue ; to ridicule the rant 
and 
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and bombaſt of invdern tragedies, he wrote one, to which he gave 
the ſtrange title of © Chrononhotonthologos,” acted in 1734. He 
alſo wrote a farce, called * The Honeſt Yorkſhireman.” _ 

Carey was a thorough Engliſhman, and had an unfurmountable 
averſion to the Italien opera and the lingers in it: he wrote a bur- 
leſque opera on the ſubje& of the Dragon of Wan'ley,” and after- | 
wards a ſequel to it, entitled,“ The Dragoneſs,” both which were ; 
eſteemed a true burleſque upon the Italian opera. His qualuiss be. | 
ing of the entertaining kind, he was led into more expences than his 
finances could bear, and thus was frequently in diftreits. His friends 
however were always ready to aſſiſt him by their little ſubſcriptions 
to his works: and, encouraged by theſe, he republithed, in 17.40, 
all the ſongs he had ever compoſed, in a collection, entitled, „ The 
Muſical Century, in 100 Engliſh Ballads, &c.“ and, in 1743, his 
diamatic works, in a ſmall volume, 4to. 

With all his mirth and good-humour, he ſeems to have been at 
times deepiy affected with the malevolence of ſome of his own pro- 
feſſion, who; for reaſons that no one can gueſs at, were his enemies: 
and this, with the preſſure of his circumſtances, is ſuppoſed to have 
occaſioned his untimely end; for, about 1744, in a ht of deſperation 
he laid violent hands on himſelf, and, at his houſe in Warner-ſtreet, 
Cold-bath Fields, put a period to a life, which, ſays his hiſtorian, 
had been led without feproach. It is to be noted, and it is ſomewhat 
ſingular in ſuch a character, that in all his ſongs and poems on wine, 
love, and ſuch kind of ſubjects, he ſeems to have manifeſted an in- 
violable regard for decency and good manners. | 

His ſon, George Savile Carey, (who was bred to the profeſſion of 

u printer, and was one ſeaſon at leaſt on the ſtage at Covent-Garden) 
is author of a * Lecture on Mimicry,” which he delivered with 
ſome ſucceſs, and of ſeveral light dramatic performances. 


CARLETON (Sis DuprLey), ton of Anthony Carleton, eſq. 
of Baldwin Brightwell, in Oxtordihire, was born there, 1573, and 
was bred in Chriſt-chusch college in Oxford. He travelled to com- | 
plete his education; and, after his return, attended Sir Ralph Win— 
wood into the Low Countries, in the quality of a ſecretary ; where 
he was very active. When king James reſigned the cautionary towns 
to the States. Here he added fo great experience to his learning, 
that the king employed him afterwards, for wenty years together, 
as ambatſador in Venice, Savoy, and the United Provinces. He 
was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary, at two ſeveral times, to Lewis 
XIII; and in the ſame capacity, likewiſe, to the United Provinces. 
In the ſecond of Charles 1. he was created baron of Imbercourt in 
Surrey; and the next year ſent into Holland with the garter, and the 
enſigns of that order to Henry prince of Orange. Two years after- 
wards he was created viſcount Dorchelter, in Oxford(hire ; and ap- 
pointed one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. In this 
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office he continued till his death, which happened in 1631. He 
died at his houſe in Weſtminſter, and was buried in the abbey; 
where, ſoon after, a monument of black and white marble was erect- 
ed to his memory. | 

He was an exact ſtateſman, underſtood the intrigues of ſtate well; 
yet juſt in his dealings, and beloved by moſt men, who much miſſed 
him after his death. He was a perſon that underſtood ſeveral lan- 
puages well; as alf: the laws, conditions, and manners of moſt ſtates 
in Europe. He lived in times when men imagined to themſelves 
fome unknown bliſs from untried governments ; when public cla- 
movrs were loud, and diſſentions high : and, by way of mitigating 
all ſuch reſtleſſneſs of ſpirit, he uſed frequently to ſay, that “there 
will be miſtakes in divinity, while men preach, and errors in govern- 
ment, while men govern.” 

His writings are as follow: 1. Balance, pour peſer en tout equitẽ 
& droiture la harangue faite n'agueces en 'Aſſemmblee des illuſtres & 
puiſſans Seigneures les Eſtats generaux des Provinces Unies, &c. 
printed 1618, 4to. 2. Harangue faite au counſeil de Meſſ. les Eſtats 
generaux, touchant le diſcord & les troub]-s de I'Egliſe & la police, 
cauſes par la doctrine d'Arminius, 1617, printed with the former. 

Various Letters in the Cabala, folio, 1663. 4. Various letters to 

eorge Duke of Bucks, in Cabala, or Myſteries of State, 1654, 4to. 
5. Several French and Latin Letters to the learne Ger. Voſlius, 
printed in Ger. Voſſii et Clarorum Virorum ad eum Epiſtolæ. Lon- 
don, 1690, fol. publiſhed by P. Colomeſius. 6, Several Speeches in 
Parliament, ann. 1626 ; ſome of which may be ſeen in the firſt vol. 
of Ruſhworth's Collection. Beſides theſe, he left in MS. Memoirs 
for Diſpatches of political Affairs relating to Holland and England, 
ann. 1618; with ſeveral Propoſitions made to the States. Particu- 
Jar Obſervations of the Military Affairs in the Palatinate, and the 
Low Countries, 1621, 1622. Letters relating to State Affairs, 
written to the king and Viſcount Rocheſter, from Venice, ann. 1613. 1 
Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton, knight, during his Em- 7 
baſſy in Holland, from Jan. 1615-6, to Dec. 1620; with a judi- 
cious hiſtorical Preface, (printed at the expence of the carl of 
Hardwicke, for private ule, in 1757, and again in 1775) 4to.— 
« y og to the Earl of Salifbury, printed ia Howard's Col- 
leclion. | 


———————— | 
CARLETON (Geoxee), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Norham in Northumberland. He was chiefly maintained during 
his ſtudies, both at ſchool and at Edmund-hall in Oxford, by the 
very eminent Bernard Gilpin, ſtyled the Northern Apoſtle. In Feb. 
1579 $0, he took his degree of B. A. and the ſame year was elected 
probationer fellow of Merton college; in which ſociety he remained 
about five years, eſteemed both as an orator and poet. He became 
M. A. and B. and D. D, and in 1617 was elected biſhop of _ 
2 1 
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daff. The enſuing year he was ſent by James I. with three other 
Engliſh divines, and one from Scotland, to the ſynod of Dort. where 
he ſtood up in favour of epiſcopacy. At his return, he us tranf- 
lated to the ſee of Chicheſter in 1619, He died in May 1628, aged 
69. He was a bitter enemy to the papiſts, and in the point of 
predeſtination a rigid*Calviniſt. 
He wrote, 1. Heroici Characteres. 2. Tithes examined, and 
22 to be que to the Clergy by a divine Right. 3. Juriſdidion 
egal, Epiſcopal, Papal : wherein is declared how the Pope had in- 
truded upon the juriſdiction of temporal princes, and of the church, 
&c. 4. Conſenſus Eccleſiæ Catholicæ contra Tridentinos, de 


Scripturis, eccleſia, fide, et gratia, &c, 5. A thank ſul Remerabrance | 


of God's Mercy, in an hiſtorical Collection of the great and merci- 
ful Deliverances of the Church and State of England, fince the Got- 
pel began here to flouriſh, from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth.“ 
6. Short Directions to know the true Church. 7. Oration made at 
the Hague, before the Prince of Orange, and the Aiſunbly of the 
States e, 8. Aſtrologimania: or, the Madneſs of Aſtrolo- 

ers: or, an examination of Sir Chriſtopher Heydon's Book, en- 
titled, A Defence of Judiciary Aſtrology, 9. Examination of thoſe 
Things, wherein the Author of the late Appeal (Richard Montague, 
atterwards bithop of Chicheſter) holdeth the Doctrine of P-lagiang 
and Arminians to be the Doctrines of the Church of England. 
10. A joint Atteſtation avowing that the Diſcipline of the Church of 
England was not impeached by the Synod of Dort. 11. Vita Ber- 
nardi Gilpini, viri ſanctiſſimi, famaque apud Anglos aquilonares 


celeberrimi. It was alſo publiſhed in Engliſh, under this title, 


The Life of Bernard Gilpin, a man moſt holy and renowned among 
the Northern Engliſh. 12. Teſtimony concerning the Preſbyterian 
Diſcipline in the Low Countries, and Epiſcopal Government in 
England. 13. Latin Letter to Mr. Camden, containing ſome Notes 
and Obſervations on his Britannia. 14. Several Sermons. He had 
allo a hand in the Dutch annotations, and in tne new tranſlation of 
the Bible, undertaken by order of the ſynod of Dort, but not com- 
pleted and publiſhed till 1637. | 


CARNEADES, a celebrated Greek philoſopher, was a native of 
Cyrene in Africa. He founded the third academy, which, properly 
ſpeaking, differed not from the ſecond ; for, excepting ſome mitiga- 
tions, which ſerved only for a blind, he was as ſtrenuous a defender 
of the uncertainty of human knowledge as Arceſilaus, the founder 
of the ſecond. He was fo intent on ſtudy, that he neglected to cut 
dis nails, and let his hair grow. He was fo unwilling to leave his 
ſtudies, that he not only avoided all entertainments, but forgot even 
to eat at his own table: his maid ſervant Meliſſa, who was alſo his 
concubine, was obliged to put the victuals into his hand. Valerius 
Maximus tells us, his concubine's care was divided between the fear 


of 
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of interrupting his meditation, and that of letting him ſtarve'; 
whence we may infer, that this philoſopher was one who could ilk 
bear to be diſturbed in his meditations, not even when the occaſion of 


it was to give him neceſſary ſuſtenance. He was an antegoniſt of 


the Stoics, and pitched upon Chryſippus, one of the moſt celebrated 
philoſophers of their ſect, for his adverſary ; and was fo ſolicitous to 
get the victory, that when he was preparing for the combat, he took 
a doſe of helebore, to clear his brain, and increaſe the warmth of his 
imagination. The power of his eloquence was dreaded even by 
a Roman ſenate. | | 

The Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay a fine of 
5 talents, for plundering the city of Oropus, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, who got the fine mitigated to 100 talents. Carneades the 
Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic, were 
charged with this embaſſy. Before they had an audience of the 
ſenate, they harangued to great multitudes in different parts. of the 
city. Carncades' eloquence was diſtinguiſhed from that of the others, 
by it's ſtrength and rapidity. Cato the elder made a motion in the 
ſenate, that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, be- 
cauſe it was very difficult to diſcern the truth through the arguments 
of Carneades, The Athenian ambaſſadors (faid many of the ſena- 
tors, were ſent rather to force us to comply with their demands, 
than to ſolicit them by perſuaſion : meaning, that it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt the power of that eloquence wich which Carneades addreſſed 
himſelf to them, According to Plutarch, the youths at Rome were 
ſo charmed by the fine orations of this philoſopher, that they for- 
ſook their diverſions and other exerciſes, and were carried with a 
kind of madneſs to philoſophy ; the humour of philoſophiſing ſpread- 
ing like enthuſiaſm. This grieve Cato, who was afraid that tor 
the future the Roman youth would prefer books to arms. He 
blamed the conduct of the ſenate, for having ſuffered the ambaſſadors 
to continue ſo long among them without an anſwer, who were able 
to perſuade them to any thing. Cato was particularly afraid of the 
ſubilcty of wit and ſtrength of argument with which Carneades 
maintained either fide of a quettien, Carneades harangued in favour 
of juſtice one day, and the next day againſt it, to the admiration of 
all who heard him; among whom wer Galba and Cato, the greateſt 
orators of Rome. This was his clement: he delighted in demo- 
liſhing his own work; becauſe all ſerved in the end to confirm his 
grand principle, that there are only probabilities or reſeniblances of 
truth in the mind of man; ſo that, two things directly oppoſite, 
either may be choſen indifferently. Quintihan very jrdicioufly re- 
marks, that though Carneades arpucd in favour of injuttice, yet he 
acted himſelf according to the ſtrict rules of juſtice. Phe following 
maxim of Carneades is truly admirable. “ If a man privately knew 
that his enemy, or any other perſon, whoſe death might be of ad- 
vantage to him, would come to {lit down on grals in which there 
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Jurked an aſp, he ought to give him notice of it, though it were 


in the power of no perſon whatſoever to blame him for being 


ſilent.“ 


It is thought that Carneades would have left his ſchool to his diſs | 


ciple Mentor, if they had not quarrelled, The philoſopher found 


Mentor in bed with his concubine Meliſſa. He did not then dilſ- 


pute an probability and incomprehenſthility : he was altogether like 
another man he looked upon the thing as certain, and comprehend- 
ed perfectly well, what his eyes told him, of the infidelity of his 
concubine and diſciple ; and broke with Mentor, whoſe crime was 
moſt infamous. He was the favourite ſcholar of Carneades, and had 
free acceſs to his. houſe, as if he had been his fon. Carneades, ac- 
cording to ſome, lived to be fourſcore and five years old: others 
make him to be ninety. His death is placed in the fourth year of 
the hundred and fixty-ſecond olympiad. Plutarch has preſerved the 
following apophthegm of Carneades, Princes learn nothing well but 
riding.: for their maſters flatter them, and thoſe who wreſtle with 
them ſuffer themſelves to be-thrown: but a horſe conſiders not whe. 
ther a private man or a prince, a poor man or a rich, be on his back; 
and if his rider cannot rule him, he throws him. 


CARO (HANNIBAL), a very celebrated Italian poet and orator, 
was born at Civita Nuova, in 1507; and afterwards removed to 
Rome, where he became ſecretary to ſome biſhops. Soon diſtin- 

uiſhing himſelf by his uncommon parts and learning, he was pre- 
ferred to the ſame office, firſt under the duke of Parma, and Jer 
wards under the cardinal of Farneſe. Then he was made a knight 
of the order of Malta, and began to acquire a vaſt reputation by his 
works. He tranſlated Virgil's “ Aneid” into his own language, 
very delicately and very faithfully; in ſhort, with ſuch purity of 
ſtyle, and propriety of expreſſion, that the beſt judges did not ſup- 

oſe him to have fallen the leaſt ſhort of his original. He tranſlated 
alſo Ariſtotle's © Rhetoric,” which was publiſhed at Venice in 1570, 
and Two Orations of Gregory Nazianzen,” with a“ Diſcourſe 
of Cyprian.“ He wrote a comedy, which Balzac has ſpoke well 
of; and a miſcellany of his original poems was printed at Venice in 
1584. His ſonnets have been e admired; and ſo has a 
poem, which, by order of the cardinal of Farneſe, he wrote in ho- 


nour of the royal houſe of France. 


Caſtelvetro wrote a critique upon this, and took an occaſion to 


decry Caro's abilities and taſte 3 but ſeveral academies in Italy, par- 


ticularly that of Banchi at Rome, ſtood up in his defence, and main- 
rained the credit both of the author and his poem, againſt the ill- 
natured cavils of Caſtelvetro. Caro died at Rome in 1566, and was 
buried in the church of St, Laurence of Damaſcus, where his tomb 
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7 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

CAROLAN, a celebrated [ciſh bard, was born in the year 1670, 
in the village of Nobber, in the county of Weſtmeath, on the lands 
of Carolan's-town, which were wreſted from his anceſtors by the 
family of the Nugents, on their arrival in this kingdom with Henry 
the Second. His father was a poor farmer, the humble proprietor 
of a few acres, which yielded him a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 

The cabin, in which our bard was born, is ſtill pointed out to the 
inquiſitive traveller. As it is in a ruinous ſtate, it muſt ſoon be- 
come a prey to all-devouring Time: but the ſpot on which it ſtood 
Willi, we predict, be viſited at a future day with as much true devo- 
non, by the lovers of natural muſic, as Stratford-upon- Avon and 
Binfield are, by the admirers of Shakſpeare and of Pope. 

He muſt have been deprived of ſight at a very early period of his 
life; fir he remembered no impreflion of colours. Thus was 
* kno«jedge at one entrance quite ſhut out,“ before he had taken 
even a cu'fory view of the creation. From this misfortune he felt 
no untalineſs ; © My eyes,“ he uſed merrily to ſay, © arc tranſplanted 
into my ears.” | 
lis mufical genius was ſoon diſ-overed, and his friends deter- 
mined to cultivate it. About the age of twelve, a proper maſter was 
engaged to inſtruct him in the practice of the harp ; tut though 
fond of that inſtrument, he never ſtruck it with a maſter-hand. 
Genius and diligengce are ſeldom united. and jt is practice alone can 

fect us in any art. Yet his harp was rarely unſtrung: but in 
gene al he Oy. uſed it to aſſiſt him in compoſi:aon ; his fingers wan- 
dered among the ſtrings in queſt ot the ſweets of melody. 

Love does not, as Archer teaches Cherry to believe, always enter 
at the eyes; for Carolan became enamoured of Mifs Bridget Cruiſe 

of Cruife town in the county of L-ngford) ſeveral years after he 
had loft his fight. His harp now, like the Jute of Anacreon, would 
only found of love. "Though this lady did not give him her hand, 
it is imagined [he did not deny him her heart. But Ike Apollo, 
when he caught at the nymph, „he filled his arms with bays.” 
The ſong which bears his name is his chief d' ge¹ᷣ”e : it came warm 
from his heart, While his genius was in ful! vigour. « ] have often 
liſtened to Carolan,” ſays Mr. O' Conor. © finging his ode to Miſs 
Cinife. I thought the ſtanzas wildly enthuſiaſtic, but negleRed to 
pte ſerve them.” . | 

A very extraordinary inflance of the effect of Carolan's paſſion for 
this lady, is related by Mr. O'Conor. He went once on a pilgri- 
mage to St, Patrick's purgatory, a cave in an iſland of Lough Dearg, 
(in the county of Donegal) gf which more wonders are told, than 
even of the cave f Triphonius. On his return to ſhore, he found 
ſeveral pilyrims waiting the arrival of the boat whi- h had conveyed 
him to the object of his devotion. In aſſiſting ſome of thoſe devout 
travellers to get on board, he chanced to take a lady's hand, and in- 
fiutly exclaimed, Dar lamba mo chardais crisft (i. e. by the hand of 
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CAROLAN—-a celebrated Iriſb Bard. 2 * 
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my goſſip), this is the hand of Bridget Cruiſe! | His ſenſe of feeling | 
did not deceive him ; it was the hand of her whom he once adored. | 
« | had the relation from his own mouth,” ſays Mr. O' Conor, 
« and in terms which gave me a ſtrong impreſſion of the emotions | 
q 
| 
ö 
4 
| 


he felt on meeting the object of his early affections.“ Carolan, at 
the time of this eventy was | 


Nel mezzo del cammin di noſtra via.—Half way in the road of life. 


Our bard ſolaced himſelf for the loſs of Miſs Cruiſe, in the arms 
of Mary Mac Guire, a young lady of a good family in the county 
of Fermanagh. Miſs Mac Guire proved a proud and an extravagant 
dame: but ſhe was the wife of his choice; he loved her tenderly, 
and lived harmoniouſly with her. | 
It is probable, that on his marriage with Miſs Mac Guire, he 
fixed his reſidence on a ſmall farm near Moſhill in the county of 
Leitrim, Here he built a neat little houſe, in which he gave his 
 griends, | 


If not a ſumptuous welcome, yet a kind.“ 


Hoſpitality conſumed the produce of his little farm : he ate, drank, 
and was merry, and improvidently left to-morrow to provide for it- 
ſelf. This ſometimes occaſioned embarraſſments in his domeſtic 
affairs; but he had no friend to remind him, “ that nothing will 
ſupply the want. of prudenee, and that negligence and irregularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge uſcleſs, wit ridiculous, and 
genius contemptible.“ 8 
At what period of his life, Carolan commenced an itinerant mu- 
ſician, is not known. Nor is it confidently told whether he did it 
through neceſſity, or whether his fondneſs for muſic induced him to 
betake himſelf to that profeſſion. Dr. Campbell indeed ſeems to 
attribute his choice of it to an early diſappointment in love. But 
we will leave theſe points unſettled, and follow our bard in his pe- 
regrinations. We find him mounted on a good horſe, and attended 
by an harper in the character of a domettic, ſetting forth on his 
journey, and directing his courſe towards Connaught. Wherever 
he goes, the gates of the nobility and gentry are thrown open to 
him. Like the Demodocus of Homer, he is received with reſpect, 
and a diſtinguiſhed place aſſigned him at the table. Near him is ſeat- 
ed his harper, ready to accompany his voice, and ſupply his want of 
{kill in practical muſic. * Carolan,” ſays Mr. Rition, © ſeems 
from the deſcription we have of him, to be a genuine repreſentative 
of the ancient bard, | 
On his return from one of thoſe excurſions, Mr. O'Conor aſked 
him, had he viſited colonel Archdall.“ No,” replied the bard em- 
phatically, “ but I viſited a prince!“ Thus intimating the hoſpita- 
ble reception this gentleman had given him. 
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It is fomewhat remarkable, that Carolan, in his eayeſt mood, and 
even when his genius was molt elevated by © the flowing bowl,“ 
never could compoſe a planxty for a Miſs Brett in the county of 
Sligo, whoſe father's houſe he frequented, and where he always 
met with 2 reception due to his exquiſite taſte and mental endow- 
ments. One day, after an unſucceſsful attempt to compoſe ſome- 
thing in aſprightly ſtrain for this lady, he threw aſide his harp, with 
a mixture of rage and grief; and addreſſing himſelf in Irith (of 
which he was a pleaſing and eloquent ſpeaker) to her mother ; 
Madam,“ ſaid he, „I have often, from my great reſpe& to your 
family, attempted a planxty, in order to celebrate your daughter's 
pertections, but to no purpoſe. Some evil genius hovers over me; 
there is not a ſtring in my harp, that does not vibrate a melancholy 
ſound, when J ſet about this taſk. I fear the is not doomed to re- 
main long amongſt us; nay, ſaid he, emphatically, “ the will not 
ſurvive twelve months.” The event verified the prediction, as ſe- 
veral of the family can atteſt. By relating this circumſtance, it is 
not our wiſh to inſinuate that Carolan was endowed with the gift of 
prophecy ; but ſcepticiſm mult he at a ſtand, when we conſider that 
many individuals, who could look no farther into the womb of time 
than the ordinary mals of mankind, have, at certain periods of their 
life, foretold events in as extraordinary a manner, 

From an error in his education, jf the manner in which he was 
rcared deſerves that name, Carojan, at an early period of his life, 
contracted a fondneſs for ſpirituous liquors, which he retained even 
to the laſt ſtage. of it. But inordinate gratifications carry their pu- 
niſhment along with them; nor was Carolan exempt from this ge- 
neral impoſition. His phyſicians aſſured him, that unleſs he cor- 
rected this vicious habit, a ſcurvy, which was the conſequence of his 
intemperance, would ſoon put an end to his mortal career. He 
obeyed with reluQtance, and ſeriouſly reſolved upon never taſtin 
that forbidden, though (to him) delicious cup. The town of Boyle, 
in the county of Roſcommon, was at that time his principal place 
of retidence. There, while under ſo fevere a regimen, he walked, 
or rather wandered about like a Reverr his uſual gaiety forſook 
him z—no faliics of a lively imagination eſcaped him ;—every mo- 
ment was marked with a d*jection of ſpirits, approaching to the 
deepeſt melancholy ;-—and his harp, his favourite harp, lay in ſome 
ovicure corner of his habitation, neglected and unſtrung, Paſſing 
one Gay by a grocer's thop in the town, our Iriſh Orpher. after a 
bx weeks quarantine, was tempted to ſtep in; undetermined whe- 
ther he ſhonld abide. by his late refolation, or whether he ſhould 
yield to the impulſe which he felt at the moment. „ Well, my dear 
friend,” cried he to the young man who ſtood behind the counter, 
* you fre Jam a man of conſtancy ;—for fix long weeks I have re- 


framed from whiſkey ; was there ever ſo great an inſtance of ſelf. 


CAL; but a thought ſtrikes me, and ſurely you will not be cruel 
| | enough 
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enough to refuſe one gratification which I earneſtly ſolicit, Bring 
hither a meaſure of my favourite liquor, which I ſhall ſmell to, but 
indeed ſhall not taſte.” The lad indulged him on that condition; 


and no ſooner did the fumes aſcend to his brain, than every latent 


ſpark within him was rekindled. His countenance glowed with an 


unuſual brightneſs ; and the foliloquy which he repeated over the 


cup, was the effuſion of an heart newly animated, and the ramblings 
of a genius which a Sterne would have pitrſu- with raptures of de- 
light. At length, to the great peril of his health, and contrary to 
the advice ot luis medical friends, he once more quaffed the forbidden 
draught, and renewed the brimmer, until his ſpirits were ſufficiently 
exhilarated, and until his .mind had fully reſumed 1t's former tones 
He immediately ſet about compoling that much-admired ſong 
which goes by the name of Carolan's (and fometimes Stafford's} 
Receipt. For ſprightlineſs of fentiment, and harmony of num- 
bers, it ſtands unrivalled in the liſt of our belt modern drinking-ſongs, 
as our niceſt critics will readily allow. He commenced the words, 
and began to modulate the air, in the evening at Boyle, and before 
the following: morning he ſung and played this noble offspring of 
his imagination in Mr. Stafford's parlour at EI.in. 
Carolan's inordinate fondneſs for Iriſh wine {as Peter the Great 


uſed to call whiſkey) will not admit of an excuſe ; it was a vice of 


habit, and might therefore have been corrected. But let us ſay 

fomething in extenuation. He ſeldom drank to exceſs: beſides, he 

ſeemed to think, nay, was convinced from experience, that the 
ſpirit of whiſkey was grateful to his Mule, and for that reaſon ge- 

nerally offered it when he intended to invoke her. “ They tell me,” 

fays Dr. Campbell, „ that in his (Carolan's) latter days, he never 

compoled without the inſpiration of whiſkey, of which, at that cri- 

tical hour, he always took care to have a bottle beſide him.” Nor 

was Carolan the only bard who drew infpiration from the bottle: 

there have been ſeveral planets in the poetical hemiſphere that ſel- 

dom ſhone, but when illumed by the rays of roſy wine. Cunning— 

ham wrote his belt paſtorals after he had made a moderate ſacrifice 
to Bacchus, It is faid, that the amiable Addifon's wit ſparkled 

moſt, when his pulſe beat quick. And the goblet always “ flows 
with wines unmixt” for Demodocus, (in whole perſon Homer res, 
preſents himfelf) before he tunes his © vocal lay.“ | 


„When Homer ſings the joys of wine, *tis plain, 
* Great Homer was not of a fober train ; 

And Father Ennius, till wich drinking hr'd, 

Was never to the martial ſong inſpir d.“ 


To deny Carolan the “ ſparkling bow!,” was a certain method 
of rouſing his ſatire. Reſiding for ſome time in the houſe of a par- 
fmonious lady, he happened one day, as he fat playing on his harps 

| 2 to 
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to hear the butler unlocking the cellar-door. Inſtantly he aroſe, 
and, following the man, requeſted a cup of beer. But the fellow 
thruſt him rudely out of the cellar, deelaring he would give him 
nothing, unleſs by orders from his miſtreſs. In a rage the inſulted 
bard compoſed the following bitter epigram: i 


——_—— Mr. 8 cane td. 


What pity hell's gates are not kept by O'Flinn ! | 5 
So ſurly a dog would let nobody in. 
— — —— 

CARPENTER (RIccHARPD), a divine and poet of the laſt age, 
had his education at Eton college, near Windfor, and from thence 
was elected ſcholar of King's college, in Cambridge, in the year 
1622; where continuing about three years, he afterwards went out 

—of Englind, and ſtudied in Flanders, Artois, France, Spain, and 
Italy; and at length received holy orders at Rome, from the hands of 
the pope's ſubſtitute. Soon after, having taken upon him the order 
of St. Benedict, he was ſent into England to make proſelytes; in 
which employment having continued ſomewhat above a year, he - 
returned to the Proteſtant religion, and, through the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's interelt, obtained the {ma'] vicarage of Poling, by the 
ſea fide, near Arundel caſtle in Suſſex. Here he was expoſed to the 
inſults and abuſes of the Romith party, particularly one Francis a 
S. Clara, living in that neighbourhood under the name of Hunt, 
who would be very free with him, and expoſe him to ſcorn before 
his pariſhioners. In the time of the civil war he quitted his living, 
and retired to Paris, where, reconciling himſelf to the Romith 
church, he made it his buſineſs to rail againſt the Proteſtants. Af- 
terwards returning to England, he ſettled at Ayleſhury in Bucking- 
hamſhire, where he had ſome relations; and, being once more a Pro- 
teſtant, he would often preach there in a very fantaſtical manner, 
to the great mirth of his auditors, He was living there in 1670 ; 
but before his death he returned a third time to Popery, cauſing his 

retended wife to embrace that perſuaſion; and in that faith he died, 
He publiſhed ſome ſermons and a comedy, called ** The Pragma- 
tical Jeſuit.” He was generally eſteemed a man of the moſt fan- 
taſtical character, one that changed his opinions as often as his 
cloaths, and, for his juggles and tricks in religion, a theological 
mountebank. 5 | : 

There was another RictarD CARPENTER, a divine, of a very 
difterent character from the above, and prior in order of time. He 
was a Corniſh man, and became a batler in Excter college, in Ox- 
ford, in 1592, and four years after fellow of that houſe, being then 
bachelor of arts. By the advice and direction of the rector, Dr. 
tiolland, he applied himſelf to theological ſtudies, and in a few years 
proved a learned divine, and an excellent preacher. In 1611 he 
was admitted to the reading of the fentences, .and about that time 
was funde rector of $\crwill, and of Loxhore adjoining, in Devon- 
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ſhire; and afterwards obtained the benefice of Ham, near Sherwill. 
He died the 18th of December, 1627, aged 52, and was buried in 
the chancel of the church of Lox hore. He publiſhed ſome lermons, 
one of which was a paltoral charge. — : 


— 


— —— 


CARPENTER (Grox ck, Lord) Baron Carpenter of Ki illaghy, 


.F in the county of KilkEnny, in the kingdom of Ireland; a nobleman 


during the latter end of the laſt, ani beginning of the preſent cen 


tury, aud who by his military achievements. greatly diltinginthed 
himſelf through the whole courſe of the wars in Ireland, Flanders, 
and Spain 3 whoſe courage and prudence raiſed him, by gradual 


romotions, through the ſeveral ſtations and degrees of the army, to- 


almolt the higheſt pitch of military honours. He was deſcended 
from an ancient family in Hertfordſhire, and born at Pitchers 
Ocull, in that county, on the Toth of February, 1657. and was the 
ſon of Warncomb Carpenter, ſixth fon of Thomas Carpenter ? Eſq. 
lord of the manor of Hoes, or Holme, in the pariſh of Dilwyane, 
near Weobley, in this county; which manor, with a FS 
eſtate, has been in this family, and lineally deſcended from fathe 


to ſor, for above four hundred years, and is now in the polletlion of | 


the rey of Tyrconnel. 

Mr. Warncomb Carpenter married Eleanor, daughter of Wil- 
liam Taylor, Eſq. of the fame county, and widow = John Hill, 
Elq. by whom ſhe had only one lon; but by Mr. Warncomb Cab 

penter ſhe had ſeven, of whom, George 75 Carpenter) was the 
youngett, Ile had his education at a private grammar ſchool in the 
country, where he made much improvement in claſſical learning; 
and was upon his arrival in London ſoon recommended, as well by 
the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, his behaviour, and accomplit hments, 
as by his friends, to be page to the car] of Montague, whom he 
attended in his embaſſy to the court of France in 1671, at the a- ge of 
fourteen. Upon his return, in 1672, he rode as a pliwate gentleman 
in the third troop of gu 3 wh! 15 was then looked upon as an ho- 
nourable poſt, none but the youngeſt ſons of noblemen and gentle- 
men of fortune being admitted. He was thortly aſter appointed 
quarter maſter to the 1 regiment of horſe commanded by the earl of 
Peterborough, and pailed through all the commiſſions of cornet, lieu— 
tenant, and captain, till he was advanced to be the lteutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, in which poſt he continued thirteen years, till 1685, 
though the regiment was almoſt conſtantly in ſervice. In the year 
1693 he married Alice, daughter of the right honourable William 
b Cawheld, afterwards created viſcount Chai {2nd always 
known by the memorable epithet of good lord C harlemont}, who 
had a conſiderable jointure by her brit huſband, James Margetſon, 
Efſy. by the ſale of part of which he was enabled to purchaſe the 
king's own regiment of dragoons, which he commanded till ne 
died. He ſeryed through the whole courle of the wars with France 


Ireland 
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Ireland, Flanders, and Spain, with unblemiſhed honour and repu- 
tation; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage, by his courage, 
conduct, and humanity. For the particulars of his military achieve- 
ments, we muſt refer the reader to the ſeveral hiſtories of thoſe wars, 
in which all his actions are recorded greatly to his honour. At the 
unfortunate battle of Almanza, in 1707, by his prudent conduct in 
bringing up the rear in the laſt ſquadron of the retreat, he .preſerve1 
the baggage of the whole army. In the action at Almenara, July 
27, 1710, he was wounded, and had, among the other generals, the 
honour of receiving the compliments of his majeſty Charles III. 
king of Spain, for his judicious conduct and bravery in that engage- 
ment. In defending the breach at Brihuega, he was again deſpe- 
rately wounded; and had his advice been followed, the town had 
certainly held out till relieved by Count Staremberg ; inſtead of which, 
all our forces, after an obſtinate reſiſtance againſt the whole French 
and Spaniſh army, were here taken priſoners. The wound Colonel 
Carpenter received was by a muſquet ball, which broke part of his 
Jaw-bone, beat out all his teeth on one ſide, and lodged itſelf in the 
root of his tongue, where it remained a whole year before it was 
extracted; during which time he underwent the moſt exquiſite 
ae and he wholly ſubſiſted by liquids, being incapable of ſwal- 
owing any other food. In 1705 he was made brigadier- general, in 
1708 major- general, and in 1710 lieutenant general. In 1714 
he was choſen member of parliament for Whitchurch in Hamp— 
ſhire, and the year following was appointed envoy extraordinary to 
the court of Vienna, having acquired the perſonal regard and eſteem 
of the emperor, by ſerving under him in Spain, But when he had 
prepared all things in readineſs, and was juſt ſetting out for his em- 
baſſy, the rebellion in 1715 broke out, and he was ſent into the 
North; where he not only prevented the rebels from ſeizing upon 
Newcaſtle, and marching into Yorkſhire, but having overtaken 


them at Preſton, where they were inveſted by major- general Willes, 
he, by altering the diſpoſition which that general had made, cut off 
entirely both their efcape and receiving any freſh ſupplies ; and 
obliged them to fend out hoſtages that they thould raiſe no works 
for the defence of the town, nor endeavour to eſcape themſelves, nor 
ſuffer any of their party to do ſo till the next morning, when they 
were to determine whether they would ſurrender at difcretion, or 
not ; which, however, they accordingly did the next morning, This 
was all the treaty the general made with the rebels, nor were any 
hopes of pardon or mercy ſo much as ſuggeſted to them. 

At the beginning of February 1716, general Carpenter ſent a 
challenge by colonel Churchill to general Willes, the motives 
reported for this were ſome words which had paſſed between them 
in Spain, and were revived again at Preſton. Burt this duel was 
honourably compromiſed by the generous interpoſitions of the dukes 
of Marlborough and Montague. Ss | 
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In 1710 he was conſtituted governor of Minorca, and commander 
in chief of his majeſty's forces in Scotland; and in 1719 was created 


baron Carpenter of Killaghy, in the county of Kilkenny, in the 


— 
CEN” 


kingdom of Ireland. In the year 1728 lord Carpenter was choſen 


member of parliament for the city of Weſtminſter, and was now as 
diligent in the ſervice of his country in the Houſe, as he had before 
been in the field; on all occaſions voting for what he thought the 
good of his country, without any regard to party, from the ſtricteſt 
principles of honour, juſtice, and integrity; never giving a vote, till 
upon the matureſt deliberation he was fully convinced of it's equity. 
After ſeven years conſtant attendance in parliament, age came upon 
him, and he declined apace. In October 1731, being nearly 74 
years of age, he began to labour under a failure of appetite ; and 
having had a fall by which his teeth were looſened on that ſide 
which had not been wounded, he was capable of receiving but little 
nouriſhment. This complaint, together with old age and a gra- 
dual decay of nature, ended his life on the roth of February, 1731-2. 
His body was interred, purſuant to his own directions in his will, 
at Owſelbury in Hampſhire, near his lady, where a neat monument 
of white and blue-veined marble is erected to his memory, by his 
ſon, the late lord Carpenter, who was all the iſſue he left. 


CARSTARES (WILLIAM), an eminent Scotch clergyman, 
who was confidential ſecretary to king William the Third, and af- 
terwards principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, was born on 
the 11th of February, 1649, at Cathcart, in the neighbuurhood of 
Glaſgow. His father, the reverend Mr. John Carſtares, was a 
younger branch of a very ancient family of that name in Fifeſhire; 
and his mother was a daughter of Muir of Glanderſton, an equally 
reſpeRtable family in the county of Renfrew. As their ſon gave 
early indications of uncommon abilities, it was determined that he 
thould have the beit education the country could afford. Accord- 
ingly, he was ſent to Ormiſton, in Eaſt Lothian, and put under the 
tation of Mr. Sinclair, a preſbyterian clergy man, who kept an aca- 
demy, where many young gentlemen of the chief families in Scot- 
land were educated. Here it was that Mr. Carſtares formed thoſe 
connections which ſubſiſted betwixt him and ſome of the greateſt 
men in the nation during the whole of his lite; and at this place he 
frſt acquired that taſte for the learned languages for which he was 

afterwards diltinguiſhed, | 

Mr. Sinclair was ſo great a devotee to the Latin tongue, that he 
would ſuffer no other to be ſpoken in his family; a circumſtance 
which enabled his pupils to expreſs themſelves in it with peculiar 
eaſe and fluency, When Mr. Carſtares left this academy, his father 
lent him to the univerſity of Edinburgh, under the particular inſpec- 
tion of Mr. Paterſon, then one of the regents of the college, after- 
yards Sir William Paterſon, and clerk to the privy council of _ 
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land. Under the care of this gentleman, he made great progreſs in | 0 
the ſeveral parts of ſchool philoſophy then in vogue, and afterwards C( 
devoted himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of divinity, for the profeſ- d 
ſion of which he was intended. The ardour, however, of his literary 1 
purfuits was damped, by the unhappy ſituation of Scotland at that | n 

ericd. Being naturally of an active, bold, and enterprizing ſpirit, and d 
#1 he connections, both of blood and friendſhip, with many of the a 

erſons who had ſuffered the moſt ſeverely under the perſecutions of 0 
Fink Charles the Second's reign, he gave early indications of a 1 
ditpoſition to unite with them in obtaining a redreſs of grievances, 


and in detending the civil and religious liberties of his country. 

To prevent, therefore, the-ll conſequences that might ariſe trom his 

—engaging too deeply in deſigns of this kind, his father, under the 
pretence of atfording him the beft affiſtances for furniſhing his theo- 
logical ſtudies, ſent him to the univerſity of Utrecht, It happened 
that the very meaſure which old Mr. Carſtares took to keep his fon 
from. being involved in political intrizues, was the occaſion of his 
entering into them more fully than before. When he ſet out from 
Scotland, he carried from his father a letter, recommending him to 
the kind offices and beſt advice of a phylician at London, who was 
a particular friend 'of his family. This was at the time when 
England had begun to take the alarm about the popiſh {ucceilion, 
and when many, who were difſatished with the ſtate of public 
affairs, had entered into a correſpondence with ſeveral who belonged 
t the court of the prince of Orange, and eſpecially with Mr. Fagel, 
penſionary of Holland. Amonſt theie correſpondents with the 
Hollanders was the very phylician to whom Mr. Carſtares had 
been recommended; and this gentleman, finding that he was a 
young man who was well acquainted with the ſituation of things in 
Scotland, and qualified to give the fulleſt information upon that 
head, put a letter into his hauds, directed to the prince's phyſician. 
The conſequcmce of this letter was, that Mr. Carſtares was firſt 
intraduced to the penſionary Fapel, and after that, by means of the 
penſionary, to the prince of Orange himſelf, who was highly pleaſed 
with the lagacity and penetration which he ſhewed in the intel- 
gende communicated by him concerning the affairs of Great Bri— 
tain, and with the ſentiments he diſcovercd relative to the {tate of 
parties at that time. During his reſidence at the univerſity of 
Utrecht, and whilit he applied himlelf to his literary purfuits, Mr. 
Cirltires improved fo well the opportunities his ſituation afforded 
Prin of waiting upon the prince, and fo far ingratiated himfelf 1:.to 
uus ba ur, that nothing of conſequence was tranſacted in the Dutch 
cut, in relpeck to Britith concerns, with which he was not en- 
tial. By the time he returned 10 his native country, he had, as 
Dr. Eurnct oblerves, all the ſecrets of the prince of Orange in his 
Diecaſt. 5 ' 

Ey his refidence in Holland, and by his. perſonal attachment to a 

| | | | | plince 
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prince who was the avowed patron of the friends of liberty, Mr. 
Carllares's principles, both in religion and politics, were ſtrongly - 
confirmed. In conſequence of theſe principles, the wretched con- 
dition of Scotland, at the period of his return to it, could not avoid 
making a dcep impreflion upon his mind. He beheld with the 
molt ſenſible regret the incroachments' which arbitrary power was 
daily making upon the rights and privileges of his fellow-cit1zens; 
and accordingly he entered with zeal into the counſels and ſchemes 
of thoſe nublemen and gentlemen who oppoſed che tyrannical 
meaſures of government. | 
Mr. Carltarcs's political engagements did not, however, make 
him forget his purpoſe of embracing the profeſſion of divinity. 
Being not only by education, but by principle, a Prefbyterian, he 
paſſed his trials according to the forms of that ſyſtem of church- 
government, and obtained a licence to preach the Ay op But 
finding that all his hopes of uſcfulneſs in the character of a clergy- 
man were blaited in his own country, by the ſeverities which were 
then practiſed againſt the Preſbyterians, he formed the reſolution of 
returning again to Holland, that he might enjoy, under a more 
indulgent and auſpicious government, the liberty he was denied at 
home. As he intended to paſs through London, in his way to the 
Low Countries, he was employed by Argyle, and the other Scotch 
patriots, in treating with the Engliſh excluſioniſts. When he 
arrived at the metropolis, which was in the month of November 
1682, he had many conferences, both with the principal leaders and 
the ſubordinate inſtruments of the party; and he was engaged in a 
ſeries of negociations with the malcontents in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in order to effect, though without ſucceſs, an union of 
_ deſigns and efforts in the common cauſe. In a converſation which 
he had with Robert Ferguſon, commonly called the Plotter, that 
violent man-threw out ſome hints concerning the aſſaſſination of the 
king and his brother; but the ſuggeſtion was rejected by Mr. 
Carltares with the utmoſt indignation. Although he treated Fer- 
guſon's propoſal with an honeſt reſentment, yet having good reaſon - 
to think that it was merely the idea of a ſingle perſon, he continued 
his intercourſe with the other conſpirators, and was concerned with 
them in what hath been called the Rye-houſe Plot, fo far as it 
related to abtaining a free parliament, the redreſs of public griev- 
ances, and the excluſion of the duke of Vork; and he thought it 
juſtifiable to take up arms for procuring thoſe conſtitutional reme- 
dies, which had repeatedly been denied to complaints and remon- 
_ RTrances. | | | 

On the diſcovery of the conſpiracy, Mr. Carſtares was ſeized at 
Tenterden in Kent, thrown into the jail of that place, and thence 
conducted to London, and committed to cloſe cuflody at the Gate- 
houſe, Weſtminſter, where he continued upwards of eleven weeks. 
During this time he was often brought before the privy council, to 
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whom he always proteſted his utter abhorrence of any deſigns 
againſt the life of the king or the duke of York; but never could 
be prevailed upon to reveal any particulars which could affect 
thoſe who had been concerned in the ſcheme for preventing the 
popiſh ſucceſſion, Finding at laſt that he had nothing to expect in 
the way of favour from his majefty, but upon terms with which he 
was incapable of complying, he gave in a petition to the court of 
King's Bench for his habeas corpus. Inſtead of obtaining it, he 
was lent the next day down to Scotland, to take his trial in that 
kingdom, contrary to his own warm remonſtrances, and the mani— 
felt dictates of rceoſon and juſtice, which required that he ſhould be 
tried by the Jaws of that country wherein the crimes he was charged 
with were alledged to have been committed. | 
At that period the privy council of Scotland, into the hands of 
which he was conſigned, deſerved no better a character than that of 
a political inquiſitiop. Ihe inhuman practice of extracting evi- 
dence by torture ſtill ſubſiſted in all it's rigour, though baniſhed 
from the courts of England, as repugnant to the genius and conſti- 
tution of a free people. Upon Mr. Carſtares's being brought to 
Edinburgh, in 1684, he was immediately thrown into irons, and 
continued in them ſome weeks ; during which time he was fre- 
quently viſtted by Lord Melfort, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, who 
urged him in the moſt earneſt manner to reveal what he knew, and 
promiſed him a full pardon in eaſe of his compliance. As he 
firmly refuſed to comply with his lu:dſhip's offers, he was produced 
before the privy council. in the preſence of whom he was put to the 
torture; which he cidured with great compoſure and firmneſs, 
though it was inflicted with ſuch ſeverity, that all the privy coun- 
ſellors were ſo affected as to be obliged ta quit the room, excepting 
the odious earl of Perth, the lord chancellor of the kingdom, wha 
did not diſcover the leaſt ſymptom of compaſſion for the unhappy 
{utfcrer. : | 
When the privy counſel found, by experience, that all attempts to 
bring Mr. Carilgres to a confelſion by violence would prabably 
prove ineſfectual, they empowered lord Meltort to treat with him 
upon milder terms. 4 hey ſpecafied certain queſtions to be put to 
him; and, upon condition that he would auſwer them, they autho- 
rized the fecretary to procure him an ample pardon to himſelf, and 
that he ſhould never be produced as a witneſs in any trial. Not 
only fo, but if Mr. Caiftages inſiſted upon it, they farther engaged, 
that none of his aniwers to the interrogatories they were to put to 
him ſhould ever be urged in evidence, either diręctly or indirectly, 
againſt any perſon, or before any judicatory whatſoever. By ſuch 
infidious terms, the ſtubbornneſs of his fortitude and virtue was in 
ſome degree relaxed, after he had firſt ſtipulated that the promiſe of 
the privy concibto him ſhould be ratified to him by a deed of court, 
aud 1gcorced in their books, II told them, that the reaſon why be 
| Inplted 
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| Inliited upon this was, not that he had any thing to reveal which 
could, in the eye of the law, be hurtful to his friends, but that he 
was determined rather to die an hundred deaths, than to ſub mt to 
the diſhonour of having his teſtimony pro ſluced in court, againſt 
any one of thoſe who were at that time under proſecution beſore 
the criminal judicatures. | 

This agreement, as might, perhaps, have beeti expected from the 
temper of the men, and the character of the age, was violated in the 
molt ſhameful manner. The privy council canfed a paper to be 
printed, entitle + Mr. Carltares's Confeſſion ;*” and containing 4 
molt lame, faiſe, ard imperfe& account of we whole tranſaction. 
Not content with this, in direct violation of the only condition upon 
which he would conſent to anſwer the queries propoſed to him, they 
ſuffered his evidence, as they falſely termed it, to be produced in 
open court againit one of his moſt intimate friends, Mr. Baillie of 
Jarviſwood. Before they went this length, ithey had endeavoured 
to prevail with Mr. Carſtares judicially to acknowledge before the 
Juſticiary Court his anſwers to their interrogatories; but he told 
them that he had ſpirit enough left to reject their propoſal with 
diſdain, and to endure any ſeverities they could inflict, rather than 
comply with ſo diſhonourable and unjult a demand. The trea- 
cherous uſe which was made of his confeſſion affected him in the 
moſt ſenſible degree. His natural fortitude could fupport him 
under perſonal ſufferings, but it almoſt ſunk under the imputation 
of his being in any meaſure accellary to the ſufferings of a friend; 
a friend too, as the hiſtorians agree, of moſt excellent character, 
and whoſe public ſpirit merited a better fate than that of an igno- 
minious death; to which, however, he ſubmitted with the courage 
of an ancient hero, and the reſignation of a primitive martyr, 

After theſe tranſactions, Mr. Caſtares was rcleafed from his con- 
finement in a dungeon of the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he had 
continued for ſome months, cut off from all communication with his 
friends, and ſtruggling under the infirmities of a ſhattered conſti- 
tution. Whilſt he was under theſe diſagreeable circumſtances, 
having procured a copy of Thuanus, who was his favourite author, 
he ſpent moſt of his time in the peruſal of that excellent hiſtorian. 
As he had no variety of books, he read that voluminous work no leſs 
than three times over; and the effect of this was, that belides it's 
contributing greatly to relieve the irkſomeneſs of a priſon, it be- 
came as familiar to him to think and to ſpeak in Latin as in 
Engliſh. | | 

When Mr. Carſtares was releaſed from the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
he was permitted to retire to Holland, and obtained a paſs from 
lord Meltort for that purpoſe. From his firſt leaving that country, 
until he was apprehended in England, he had maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with penſionary Fagel, and Mr. Bentinck, afterwards 
earl of Portland. This correſpondence he had taken luch effectual 
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methods to conceal, that no ſuſpicion appears to have been enter- 
tained of it by the Engliſh government. When, therefore, he ar- 
rived in Holland, at the latter end of the year 1684, or the begin— 
ning of the year 1685, the invariable fidelity and profound ſecrecy 
which he had preſerved with regard to ſo important an article, 
obtained for him a molt favourable reception from the prince of 
Orange, who appointed him one of his own chaplains, and pro- 
cured him to be elected mimiſter of the Engliſh proteſtant congre- 
eation at Leyden. 

Mr. Carſtares was now more capable than ever of ſerving his 
illuſtrious patron. As, during his reſidence in Britain, he had had 
full occalion for the exerciſe of his talents in judging of political 
men and political conduct, he was hence enabled to give an exact 
delineation of the principal characters concerned in the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs, and of the meaſures they purſued. Ac- 
cordingly the prince frequently had recourſe to him on this head, 
and particularly for information concerning the diſpoſitions and 
views of thoſe who reſorted to Holland; and his highnefs uſed to 
obſerve, that he never, in a ſingle inſtance, had reaſon to charge him 
with attempting to miflead him. It appears likewiſe, from ſoine of 
Mr. Carſtares's papers, that he was one of the channels through 
which the Britiſh mal-contents conveyed their private intelligence. 

When the prince of Orange had formed the defigu of tranſporting 
an army into England, in order to reſcue this country from the 
ſlavery with which it was threatened, he reſolved that our divine, in 
quality of his domeſtic chaplain, ſhould accompany him in his expe- 

clition. Upon the dilembarkation of the troops at Torbay, Mr. 
Carſtares jupgeſted to the prince, that, as one chief defign of his 
undertaking was to protect the Proteſtant religion as by law eſtab- 
tiſhal, it might have a good effect upon the forces, and make a 
favourable impreifion on the minds of the people, to conclude the 
landing with a religious ceremony, The thought being approved 
of by his highnels, Mr. Carltares, as foon as the ſoldiers had 
landed, performed divine ſervice at the head of them; after which 
all the army joincd in ſinging the 115th plalm. From this time, 
until the ſettlement of the crown upon king William and queen 
Mary, he continued abcut the prince's perſon ; and from ſome pri- 
vate papers it appears, that he had been conſulted and employed in 
the negociation of various affairs, and in che diſtribution of certain 
ſums of money. 

At the period of the Revolution, Mr. Carſtares had it in his power 
to be of eminent ſervice both to his own country and to the prince 
vi Orange. Nothing of conſequence was tranſacted relative to the 
ſettlement of Scotland, in which the prince did not. conſult him in 

private. He was inſtrumental in procuring from the Preibyterian- 
elergy of that kingdom, an addreſs, full of gratitude to the Prince 
of Orange, for his ſegſonable interpoſition ; and this addreſs was 
| Fan 
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the more acceptable, as it was thought to contain the general ſenti- 
ments of the common people of the country, who regarded their 
preachers as oracles. | 
As ſoon as William and Mary were proclaimed king and queen 

of Scotland, their majeſties gave Mr. Carſtares a proof of their 
elteem, by appointing him to be their chaplain for Scotland, and by 
annexing to that office the whole revenue belonging to the chapel 
royal, which he continued to enjoy to the end of his life. His ma- 
jelty intimated to him, at the ſame time, that he required his con- 
{tant attendance upon his perſon: for this purpole, apartments were 
aſſigned him in the palace, when in England; and when the king 
went abroad, Mr. Cararcs was allowed five hundred pounds every 
campaign, for camp equipage. The eaſy acceſs which his ſituation 
gave him, upon all occaſions, to the preſence of his royal maſter, 
was improved by him in ſuggeſting, without reſerve, whatever he 
judged conducive to the intereſt of his native country, or the ho- 
nour and ſtability of his majeſty's government. It appears, that he 
was not a little inſtrumental in promoting the fettlement of pret- 
bytery in Scotland, a meaſure to which the king's conſent was with 
difficulty obtained; not, as we may well be aifured, from a diſlike 
to that mode of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but from a deſire which he 
had, that, in conjunction with a toleration, the fame form of churck 
government ſhould be eſtabliſhed over the whole ifland. The ad 
for aboliſhing patronage was ſtill more contrary to his majeſty's pri- 
vate inclinations ; ; nor was it approved of by Mr. Carſtares, Who, 
though the belt friend the Preſbyterians ever had at court, knew too 
well that the zealots of the party would abuſe any power which 
fhould be put into their hands. The effects of the liberal conceſ- 
ſions which were made to them juſtified his apprehenſions. The 
Preſbyterian miniſters, inſtead of conducting themſelves with that 
temper and moderation which ſonnd policy dictated, and the king 
earneſtly enjoined, diſgul! on him ſo much, by narrowing the terms 
of aſſumption for the epilcopal clergy, and by rejecting the plan of 
accommodation which was offered in their name, and approved of 
by his majeſty, that his commiſſioner to the general aſſeinbly, ac- 
cording to his inſtructions, ſuddenly diſſolved that court in, the year 
1692; and William the Third was not eaſily prevail-d with to coun- 
tenance it's meeting for the future. The reſult of this bigotry in 
the violent Preſbyterians was, that few of the preachers who favoured 
epiſcopacy choſe to incorperate with the eftabliſiment; in conſe- 
quence of which, whole provi1ices, eſpecially in the northern parts 
of the kingdom, were duprived of the means of religious inſtruction. 
Theſe proceedings of his brethren were very diſagreeable to Mr. 
Carſtares, who, though (| Uncerely attached to the cauſe of Preſbytery, 
wiſhed to maintain it wit! temper and with candonr. He was not 
a friend to the abſolute predominance of any fet of men whatſoever. 
It had been his advice to the king, with regard to the contending 
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parties, whether in church or ſtate, that he would not permit himſelf 
to be ſo far engroſſed or monopolized by any of them, as to adopt 
their private abimoſities and reſentments, but to let them underſtand 
that he would have his ears open to the juſt complaints of ſuch as 
were injured or opprelied. Another maxim recommended by our 
political divine to his majeſty was, to be extremely cautious in 
giving up any one branch of the royal prerogative; as being a 
danger to which the king was the more expoſed, from having been 
raiſed to the throne by the voice of the people, in oppoſition to the 
incroachments of the royal prerogative in the preceding reign. 

The wiſdom of this counſel is highly extolled by the writer of 
Mr. Carſtares's Life; but different perſons will think differently of 


it, according to the reſpective turn of their ſentiments. It might 


be alledged, that if princes are made tor the people, and not the 
people for princes, it behoves the latter to conſent to ſuch enlarge- 
ments of the liberty of the ſubject, as the reafon of things, the pro- 
greſs of knowledge, and the circumſtances of the times, may re- 
quire ; and that this is particularly incumbent upon thoſe ſovereigns 
who are at the head of a free nation, and who have been exalted to 
the crown, out of the line of the regular ſucceſſion, for the very 
purpoſe of ſecuring and extending the rights and privileges of the 


community. : 


In 1693 an event happened, which gave Mr. Carſtares a ſignal 
opportunity of diſplaying his regard for his native country, and his 
influence with his royal maſter. In the parliament which ſat in 
Scotland in that year, an act was patled, obliging all in office to 
take the oath of allegiance to their majeſties, and at the ſame time 
to ſign the aſſurance, as it was called, whereby they declared Wil- 
liam to be king de jure, as well as de fact. As this was the firſt 
inſtance of an oath and declaration of that kind impoſed upon the 
church, and as thoſe who urged it were known not to be her friends, 
the Preſbyterian miniſters took the alarm, and conſidered it as 
intended with a view to involve them in the ſame lituation with the 
epiſcopal clergy. From a paper inſerted in Mr. Carſtares's Life, it 
appears that the Preſbyterian clergy had reaſon to be diffatisfied on 


this occaſion ; but, be that as it may, they refuſed ſigning the 


declaration, and applied for redreſs to the privy council; who, by 
the law, had a power to diſpenſe with the requiſition of the oath, in 
ſuch caſes as they ſhall think proper. The privy council, however, 
were ſo far from complying with their demands, that they recom- 
mended to his majeſty, that an order ſhould be iſſued out for every 
miniſter's taking the oath, and ſigning the aſſurance, before he 
ſhould be admitted to his ſeat in the general aſſembly. Advantage 
being taken of the abſence of Mr. Carſtares from court, the king 
was prevailed upon to give inſtructions to his commiſſioner, the 
lord Carmichael, to require all the repreſentatives of the clergy, in 
the enſuing general aſſembly, to ſign the aſſurance; and it they 
I | | re fuſed, 
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refuſed, to diſſolve the aſſembly in his majeſty's name. When lord 
Carmichael communicated his orders to fome of the clergy in Edin- 
burgh, he found them obſtinate in their reſolutions not to comply; 
and he ſaw that all his attempts to bring them to a better temper 
would be fruitleſs. As the commiſfioner was ſenſible that the diſ- 
ſolution of the aſſembly would not only prove fatal to the church of 
Scotland, but alſo to his majeſty's intereſt in that kingdom, he un- 
dertook to lay the matter, as it ſtood, fully before the king; and 
for that purpoſe ſent off a flying packet, which he expected to return 
from London, with William the Third's final determination, the 
night before the appointed meeting of the aſſembly. At the ſame 
time, the clergy ſent up a memorial to Mr. Carſtares, urging him to 
uſe his good offices at ſo critical a conjuncture, for the as eee 
of that church in the eſtabliſhment of which he had been peculiarly 
active. | 

The flying packet reached Kenſington in the morning of that 
day upon which Mr. Carſtares returned; but, before his arrival, 
his majeſty, at the inſtance of lord Stair and lord Tarbot, who 
repreſented the obſtinacy of the clergy as an act of rebellion ee, 
his government, had renewed his inſtructions to the commiſſioner, 
and commanded them to be ſent off by the ſame packet. When 
Mr. Carſtares came to court, and had peruſed his letters, he imme- 
diately inquired into the nature of the diſpatches which had been 
ordered to be forwarded to Scotland; and, upon learning their con- 
tents, he went directly to the meſſenger, who was juſt ſetting off, 
and required him, in the king's name, to deliver them up. It was 
now late at night, and the meeting of the general aſſembly was fo 
near, that no time was to be loſt. He ran, therefore, to his ma- 
jeſty's apartment; and being informed that he was gone to bed, Mr. 
Carſtares told the lord in waiting, that it was a matter of the laſt 
importanee which had brought him at that unſeaſonable hour, and 
that he muſt fee the king. On entering the chamber, he found his 
majeſty faſt aſleep; upon which, drawing aſide the curtain, he fell 
down on his knees, and gently awaked him. The king, greatly 
ſurpriſed to ſee him at ſo late an hour, and in ſuch a poſture, in- 
quired of him what was the matter. He anſwered, that he had 
come to aſk his life. © And is it poſſible,” replied his majeſty, 
that you have been guilty of a crime which deſerves death?“ He 
acknowledged that he had, and at the ſame time produced the diſ- 
atches which he had brought back from the meſſenger. © And 

qu you,” ſays the king, with a ſevere frown, “ have you indeed 
preſumed to countermand my orders?” Mr. Carſtares then in- 
treated only to be heard a few words, after which he was ready to 
ſubmit to any puniſhment that his royal maſter ſhould think proper 
to inflict upon him. Accordingly. he repreſented the reaſons of his 
conduct to his majeſty, who heard him with great attention, and 
When te bad tinithed, defired hun to throw the diſpatches into the 
+ | fire; 
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fre; after which he ordered him to FEET np the inſtructions to the 
commiſſioner in what terms he pleaſed, Mr., Carſtares immediately 
wrote to lord Carmichael, ſignifying that it was the king s pleaſure 
to diſpenſe with putting the oaths to the miniſters. 

When his majeſty had ſigned the litter, it was inſtantly for- 
warded by the meſſenger, who did not arrive at Edinburgh till the 
morning of the day which had been fixed for the fitting of the gene- 
ral atlembly. By this time the commiltioner and the clergy were in 
the utmoſt perplexity. Lord Carmichael was obliged to diffolve the 
afiembly, if the members of it continued obſtinate in refufing to ſign 
the declaration; and they, on the other hand, were determined to 
-atfert their on authority, independently of the civil magiſtrate: 
The fate of the church of Scotland dc pended upon the event of this 
day's conteſt ; when, to the inexpreſlible joy both of the commiſ- 
Goner and the clergy, their terrors were removed by the arrival of 
the packet. Next to the eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery in that king- 
dom, there was no act of William the Third's adminiſtration, which 
endeared him ſo much to the Preſbyterians as this. It was ſoon, 
likewiſe, underſtood, how highly they had been indebted to the 
interpolition of Mr. Carſtares. The eminent ſervice he had per- 
formed for them, gave him entire credit with the whole body of his 
brethren, many of whom had of late begun to ſuſpect that he had 
deſerted their cauſe ; and the obligation was gratefully acknow- 

' Jedged by moſt of the clergy after he came to reſide in Scotland. 

In one caſe, indeed, he was laid under a neceſſity of recalling it to 

their remembrance. When ſome of the violent preſbyterian mini- 

00 in the heat of debate in a general alfembly, charged him with 

ant of zeal for the intcre{ts of their church, he was s provoked to 

Fuch a degree, t! dat, notwithſtanding his uſual modeſty and coolneſs 

of temper, he ro e up, ane begged leave, in juſtice to his own cha- 

racter, to oblerye, © That ſuch a reflection came with a very bad 

grace irom any man who fat in that court, which, under God, owed 

it's exiſtence to his internolitiong that if ever, in any one inſtance, 

his zeal had carried him ond the bounds of diſcretion, it was in 

favour of the church of Scotland; and that he never received a 

| frown flem, the greateſt and beſt of maſters but once, and that was 

| on her account.“ | 

| It would extend this article too much, were we to mention dif. 
tinQly every political tranſaction in which Mr. Carſtares was 
engaged. It muſt ſuf ICE, pore, to obſerve, that, during the 
period of king VW War m S reign, he had, by his intimate friendſhip 


with the carl of Portland, and by his perſona] Favour with his 
[ Malter, the chief direction of Sonttith affairs. ; and was confidered 
| Dy his corre eſpondents as a kind of viceroy for Scotland, Lord 
| Port and's letters to him are full of the warmeſt expreſſions of affec- _ 
| tion and elleem. Another eminent perfon, with whom Mr. Car- 
| lr friend! fp, during his refidence at 


court, 
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court, was the famous Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and lord high treaſurer of England, His correſpondence 
with this gentleman began before the latter was brought into admi- 
niſtration by king William; and it was continued in queen Anne's - 
reign, chiefly with relation to the ſettlement of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, the union of, the kingdoms, and the management of the 
church of Scotland. 1 

Mr. Carſtares, though firmly attached to the Whigs, could not 
bear any perſonal reflections againſt the earl of Oxford, or any inti- 
mations that he would be in the leaſt acceſſary to the deſign of ſet- 
ting aſide the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. This — 
the earl had been greatly concerned in eſtabliſhing, and therefore it 
was the leſs likely that he ſhould be deſirous of overturning a ſettle- 
ment, to which he had contributed with ſo much apparent ſincerity 
and zeal. The principal correſpondents of Mr. Carſtares in Scot- 
land were, James Johnſon, ſecretary of ſtate; his brother, Alexander 
Johnſon; lord Tarbat; Sir James Ogilvie, afterwards earl of Sea- 
neld; Sir James Stewart, lord advocate; the earl of Marchmont; 
the dukes of Queenſbury and Argyle; lord Carmichael; Cockburn 
of Ormiſton; and Murray of an; Many other perſons, 
likewiſe of eminence, wrote and applied to him on various occa- 
ſions. As Mr. Carſtares's Scotch correſpondence was carried on at 
a moſt intereſting period, and when faction raged in all it's violence, 
it exhibits a juſt picture of the ſtate of the nation in general, and an 
exact portrait of the chief characters who acted their part in the 
ſeveral ſcenes to which it relates. The game which he had to 
py was a difficult one, and he managed it with {kill and addreſs. 

hilſt all parties poured out their complaints to him as their friend, 
and laid their ſeveral pretenſions before him, none of them ever 
accuſed him of partiality or neglect. It was not, however, or 
{ible, that, with ſo great a ſhare of power and influence, Mr. Car- 
ſtares ſhould eſcape creating the envy of ſome who were ſuperior to 
him in rank and fortune. This tax, the uſual concomitant of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, he chearfully paid. Amongſt his friends, he uſed 
to divert himſelf with aſſuming the title of Cardinal, which certain 
of his enemies had beſtowed upon him, in alluſion to* cardinal . 
Ximenes, who boaſted that he could play at foot-ball with the heads 
of the Caſtilian grandees. The a of Mr. Carſtares at- 
tempted, on different occaſions, though wholly without ſucceſs, to 
ſupplant him in his royal maſter's favour. . The longer that mo- 
narch knew him, the more highly he eſteemed him; nor was he 
ever ſo much conſulted by his majeſty, as between the time of the 
car] of Portland's retirement from buſineſs and the king's death. 
The laſt event affected him in ſo ſenſible a manner, that he could 
never afterwards ſpeak of it, or hear it mentioned, without a ſenſible 
concern, 

Vol. III. M 
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It is greatly to the honour of Mr. Carſtares, that he was a man 
of ſuch a diſintereſted temper, as to pay no attention to his private 

fortune. With the faireſt opportunities of acquiring wealth, he 

was left, at his maſter's deceaſe, as poor as when he firſt entered 
into his ſervice; and this, we are told, was a circumſtance which 
never gave him one moment's uneaſineſs. 


The connection of Mr. Carſtares with public buſineſs, which had 
been entirely founded on his perſonal favour with king William, 
in a great meaſure ceaſed upon that monarch's demiſe. However, 
he was of too much conſequence to government to be wholly for- 
gotten or neglected in the ſucceeding reign. Queen Anne, without 

any ſolicitation, nominated him to be her chaplain for Scotland, 

with the ſame appointments which had been annexed to that office 
by her predeceſſor. About this time, there was a vacancy in the 
college of Edinburgh, by the death of Dr. Rule, the principal of the 
univerſity. The tation, though far from being lucrative, was, on 
ſeveral accounts, a ſtation of conliderable honour and reſpect, as well 
as of uſefulneſs; and Mr. Carſtares received an invitation to accept 
of it, which was fupported by the united ſolicitations of all his 
friends in Scotland. After ſome. deliberation and heſitation, he 
yielded to their importunity, and was admitted, in 1704, principal 
of the college, and firſt profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Edin 
burgh. | 

In this public character, it ſoon appeared to the world, that his 
employment as a vtateſman had not excluded his literary purſuits. 
In his firſt oration, which was pronounced before a numerous and 
reſpectable audience, he diſplayed ſuch a fund of erudition, ſuch a 
thorough acquaintance with clatlical learning, ſuch a maſterly talent 
for compoſition, and ſuch eaſe, fluency, and purity in the uſe of the 
Latin tongue as delighted his hearers.. It was the obſervation of the 
famous Dr. Pitcairn, whole clathic elegance and taſte are ſo well 
known, that, when Mr. Carſtares began to addreſs his auditors, he 
could not help fancying himſelf tranſported to the forum in the 
| days of ancient Rome. The new principal was no ſooner placed 
| at the head of the univerlity, than by the gentleneſs and affability of 

q his manners, united with a becoming dignity of deportment, ke ſe— 

[| cured both the affection and the reſpect of the maſters and ſtudents, 
The falaries of the ſeveral regents being at that time extremely 
| ſmall, he immediately formed a ſcheme tor getting them augmented. 
| For this purpoſe he made a journey to London, and exerted his in- 


| 

| 

| . — 

| fluence with queen Anne and her minitters, to obtain a gift out of the 

|| biſhop's rents to ali the univerſities of Scotland. At length he 

| ſucceeded, and the queen leſt the diſtribution of her royal bounty 

| to the univerſity of Edinburgh ſolely to his diſpoſal, With his 
uſual generoſity, he refuſed to appropriate any part of it to the aug- 

| | mentation of his own ſalary. In other reſpetts he manifeited his 
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zeal to promote the intereſts of the learned ſeminary over which he 
preſided. In the fame year in which Mr. Carſtares was appointed 
principal of the college of Edinburgh, he received an unanimous call 


to be one of the miniſters of that city. This invitation he accepted, 


and he diſcharged the duties of rhe paſtoral ofhice with great fidelity 
and diligence. It is underſtood that his ſermons were generally 
eſteemed, although he had been a conſiderable time out of the ha- 
bit of preaching. He had ſuch a comprehenſive view of the general 
ſubjects of religion, and ſo happy a talent of arranging his ideas, 
that this part of his duty was performed by him with facility. The 
| firſt general aſſembly which met after Mr. Carſtares became a mem- 
ber of the church of Scotland, made choice of him for their mode- 
rator. This honour was conterred upon him no leſs than four ſeveral 
times in the ſpace of eleven years; and it was an honour to which 
he was juftly entitled, by his ſervices to the church, and by his abili- 
ties for commanding the reſpect, and moderating the heats of fo 
numerous, and in thoſe days ſo turbulent a judicatory. His manner 
of ſpeaking, in conjunction with his influence over the molt con- 
iiderable members of the ailembly, gave great weight to his opinion 
in every debate. 'The authority which i nad acquired, he knew 
well how to maintain: in matters of ſmaller moment, he ſeldom 
| ſpoke at all; and in buſineſs of conſequence, he ſpoke only in the 
cloſe of the debate. By thus preſerving his influence in the church 
he rendered himſelf of real importance in the ſtate, and preſerved 
his intereſt with the court to the laſt. | | 
When the negotiation for the union of the two Kingdoms was in 
agitation, his conduct was of ſignal fervice to government, There 
was nothing done with regard to that important tranſaction, in which 
he was not conſulted. It was well underſtood by queen Anne and 
her miniſters, that if the Preſbyterian clergy had ſtated themſelves in 
formal oppoſition to the treaty, it could not have taken effect; and 
it was equally known, that the intended remonſtrances and com- 
'plaints of the clergy to parliament againſt that meaſure, were chiefly, 
if not ſolely, prevented by the influence of Mr. Carſtares. The 
queen was fo fatished with his good offices on this occalion, that, 
upon his going to London the year after, ſhe took an opportunity 
of returning thanks to him in private; and, at the ſame time, pre- 
ſented him with a ſilver medal, ſtruck on occaſion of the union 
2 very few of which the had ordered to be caſt off for her particular 
ms; | | 

One of the conſequences ariſing from the union of the two king- 
doms, was, that the church of Scotland, from that time, loſt much 
of 11's importance in the eye of government. The general aſſembly 
ceaſed likewiſe to be ſo formidable to adminiſtration, as from the 
revolution it had conſcantly been, To all this was added, that ad- 
miniſtration, during the latter end of queen Aune's reign, had no 
M 2 | diſpolition 
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diſpoſition to favour the claims of the preſbyterian eſtabliſhment. 
Theſe circumſtances, however, did not teach the Scottiſh Clergy 
that prudence and moderation, which the delicate ſituation they were 
placed in required. They continued, with their uſual violence, to 
carry on proſecutions againſt the epiſcopal miniſters, ſome of whom, 
upon the moſt frivolous pretexts, were turned out of their livings. 
Mr. Carſtares endeavoured, though in vain, to reſtrain the bigotry 
of his rigid brethren, and to prevent them from giving any juſt oc- 
caſion of offence to government. On this account, ſo high did the 
ſpirit of party run, that, although he was the moſt reſpeQable, he 
was, perhaps, the moſt unpopular clergyman in the church. He 
uſed frequently to complain of it, as a peculiar hardſhip, that he 
Was forced, firſt to draw on himſelf the cenſure of his brethren by 
encountering their prejudices, and putting a ſtop to their violent 
proceedings; and then to juſtify to adminiſtration, thoſe very mea- 
ſures which he had diſapproved, and unſucceſsfully attempted to fruſ- 
trate. His condeſcenſion, in this reſpect, might poſſibly be carried 
too far; and his conduct with regard to the two bills for the reſto- 
ration of patronages, and the toleration of the epiſcopal clergy of 
Scotland, we can by no means commend. When theſe acts were 
brought into parliament, Mr. Carſtares was one of the agents ſent up 
to London to oppoſe them, and he appears to have done it with ſin- 
cerity. ; | 
Whatever reaſons he might have found to change his opinion con- 
cerning patronage, the abolition of which he had difliked at the time 
of the revolution, his oppoſition to the law of toleration was the in- 
dication of a narrow mind. He was, indeed, carried away with the 
terrors Which had ſeized the generality of his brethren, who con- 
ſidered the acts in queſtion aspreludes to the reſtoration of prelacy and 
the pretender, But no apprehenſions of this kind onght to have 
prevailed againſt complying with the dictates of reaſon, of juſtice, of 
humanity, and of the chriſtian religion. Although Mr. Carſtares 
was happily unſucceſsful in the commiſſion entruſted to him, his 
ww er in Londen was of conſiderable ſervice to the church of Scot- 
and. It gave him an opportunity of defcating certain projects 
which would have been really hurtful to the power of that church. 
It was propoſed by ſome of the adminiſtration, to diſcontinue her 
annual aſſemblies, or, if they met, to prorogue them, as ſoon as they 
were conſtituted ; and a bill was taſked oi, which ſhould take away 
the only pretext for holding them for the future. Mr. Carſtares, 
therefore, wilely thought proper to compound. matters with queen 
Annes miniſtry ; and, upon condition that he might be authoriſed 
to ſure his brethren, that no attempt would be made to introduce 
any alterations in the government or difcipline of the church, he un- 
dertook to uſe all his influence to allay the ferments which the late 
proceedings in parliament had occaſioned. In theſe endeavours he 
Was 
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was remarkably ſucceſsful. The queen and the adminiſtration were 
aſtoni ſhed at the peaceable temper of the next general aſſembly; and 
expreſſed, by various letters, their approbation of Mr. Carſtares's 


prudent management. So great a reſpegt was retained for him by 


the Engliſh court, that, before the meeting of the aſſembly in 1713, 
he was deſired, by the earl of Oxford, to name whom he would chuſe 
to be commiſſioner, and to ſend up a copy of ſuch inſtructions as he 
judged to be ſeaſonable at that juncture. This was accordingly done 


y him; and the duke of Athol, whom he recommended as a proper 


perſon, was appointed to the office. 
All this time, Mr. Carſtares was remarkably active in expreſſing 


his zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. He 


had been inſtrumental, in 1711, in procuring the order for prayers 
to be put up in the churches of Scotland, for the princeſs Sophia 
and her family. Every addreſs of the genera] afſemblies, till the 
demiſe of the queen, was full of the warmeſt proteſtations of their 
inviolable attachment to the ſucceſſion eſtablithed by law; and they 
were among the foremoſt in their congratulations of king George the 
firſt, upon his coming to the crown. The addreſs on that occaſion 
was drawn up by Me. Carſtares. His majeſty, two years before his 
arrival in England, had ſignified, by a letter from his ſecretary, his 
acknowledgments to our divine for the part he had acted ; and con- 
tinued him in the office of chaplain for Scotland. This office Mr. 
Carſtares did not live long to enjoy. In the month of Auguſt, 1715, 
he was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which gave ſuch a ſhock to his 
conſtitution, as impaired his faculties, and carried him off, on the 
28th day of the following December, in the 66th or 67th year of his 
age, being lamented by his country as a true patriot ; by the church, 
as her beſt benefactor ; and by the univerſity, as her greateſt orna- 
ment. Mr. Carſtares's private character was, in every view of it, 
amiable and reſpectable. His religion was not tinctured with the 
extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, or debaſed by the rigours of ſuperſtition. 
He was diſtinguiſhed for his diſcharge of the duties of hoſpitality ; 
and his charity was unbounded. | 


CARTE (THOMAS), a very learned Engliſh hiſtorian, was born 


at Clifton in Warwickſhire ; at which place his father, the Rev. 
Samuel Carte, at that time reſided as vicar ; and was baptized there 
by immerſion, on April 23, 1686. If this account be exact, his 
progreſs in grammatical learning muſt have been very rapid and 
extraordinary; for it appears that he was admitted a member of 
Univerſity college, in Oxford, and matriculated on July 4, 1698, 
having then not long entered into the 13th year of his age. He 
took his degree of B. A. Jan. 1702; after which he was incorpo- 
rated at Cambridge, where he became M. A. in 1706. In due 
tiine he entered into holy orders, and was appointed reader of the 
abbey church at Bath; where he preached a ſermen on Jan. 30, 
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1713-14, in which he took occaſion to vindicate Charles I. from | 
aſperſions with regard to the Iriſh rebellion. The diſpute gave | 
riſe to our hiſtorian's firſt publications, entitled, © The Fiſh ; 
Maſlacre ſet ina clear light ; wherein Mr. Baxter's account of it in 
the hiſtory of his own life, and the abridgment thereof by Dr. Ca- 
lamy, are fully conlidered ; together with two letters from Mr. 
Chandler, reviving the aforeſaid account, to the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Carte, at Bath ; with his two replies to Mr. Chandler.” This is 
inſerted in the collection called Somers's Tracts.” Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of George I. Mr. Carte's principles not permitting him to 
take the oaths to the new government, he alſumed a lay habit. What 
particular concern he had in the rebellion of 1715 does not appear ; 
but that he had ſome degree of guilt in this reſpect, or, at leaſt, that 
he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of it by adminiſtration, is evident, from the 
king's troops having orders to diſcover and apprehend him. He had 
the good fortune to clude their ſcarch, by concealing himſelf at 
Coleſhill, Warwickſhire, in the houſe of a clergyman. Mr. Carte 
himſelf officiated for a time as curate of the ſame place; after 
which, he was ſome time ſecretary to Biſhop Atterbury, This con- 
nection threw him into ſreſh diflicultics : ſo deeply was he thought 
to be engaged in the conſpiracy aſcribed to that eminent prelate, that 
a charge of high treaſon was brought againſt him ; and a proclama- 
tion was iſſued, Aug. 13, 1722, offering a reward of. 1000]. for ſeiz- 
ing his perſon. He was again ſucceſsful in making his eſcape, and 
fled into France, where he reſided ſeveral years, under the borrowed 
name of Philips. Whilſt Mr. Carte continued in that country, he 
was introduced to the principal men of learning and family, and 
gained acceſs to the moſt eminent libraries, public and private, by 
which means he was enabled to collect large materials for illuſtrating 
an Engliſh edition of Thuanus. | | 
Whilſt this grand work was carrying on, queen Caroline, 
whoſe regard to men of Jetters is well known, received ſuch favour- 
able impreſſions of Mr. Carte, that the obtained permiſſion for his 
returning to England in fecurity ; which he did ſome time between 
the years 1728 and 1730. He had not long been reſtored to his own 
| country, before he engaged in one of the molt important of his works, 
| % The Hiſtory of the life of James Dake of Ormonde, from his birth 
in 1610, to his death in 1688.” This work is extended to three 
volumes folio. The third volume, which was publiſhed firſt, came 
out in 1735, and the firſt and ſecond volumes in 1736. From a let- 
ter of Mr. Carte's to Dr. Sift, dated Aug. 11, 1736, it appears that, 
| in writing the life of the duke of Ormonde, he had availed himſelf of 
| ſome inſtructions which he had derived from the dean. In the 
| 
| 


ſame letter, he mentions his deſign of compoling a general Hiſtory 
of England, and finds great fault not only with Rapin de "Thoyras, 
| but with Rymer's “ Foedera.” His accuſations of that noble col- 
lection are in {cveral reſpects erroneous and groundleſs. It is highly 
| > probable, 
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probable, that the ſucceſs and popularity of Rapin's © Hiſtory” gave 
conliderable diſguſt to Mr. Carte and other gentlemen of the ſame 
principles, and ſuggeſted the ſcheme of a new undertaking. It is 
evident, from ſome letters written about this time to Dr. Z. Gre 
by our author, that he laid a great ſtreſs upon that part of his“ Life 
of the Duke of Ormond, which vindicated Charles I. in his tranſ- 
actions with the carl of Glamorgan, and which brought a charge of 
forgery againſt that nobleman. | | 
In April, 1738, Mr. Carte publiſhed, on a ſeparate ſheet, “ A ge- 
neral account of the neceſſary materials for a Hiſtory of England, of _ 
the ſociety and ſubſcriptions propoſed for defraying the-expences f | 
Ir, and the method in which he intended to proceed in carrying on I 
the work,” In the following October, he had obtained ſubſcrip- 1 
tions, or the promiſe of ſubſcriptions, to the amount of bool. a year. | 
Not long after, he was at Cambridge, colle&ing materials for his | 
hiſtory, from the univerſity and other libraries. Whilſt he was thus | 
employed, his head quarters were at Madingly, the ſeat of Sir John | 
Hinde Cotton, bart. whole large collection of old pamphlets and 
Journals, publiſhed during the grand civil war between 1639 and 9 
1660, he methodized, and procured to be bound in a great number 
| 
| 
| 


of volumes. March 8, 1744, a cauſe in Chancery was determined 
1m his favour, againit his brother Samuel and his ſiſter Sarah, with 
regard to a doubt concerning their father's will. Mr. Samuel Carte 
the elder had made Thomas his eldeſt ſon and reſiduary legatee 
but, in a clauſe added to the will, it was provided, that, if he ſhould 
be moleſted and proſecuted by the government, ſo as to incur a for- 
teiture, and be diſabled” from diſcharging the duty of an executor, 
then Samuel and Sarah were to atlume that office, and to poſſeſs what 
was given to Thomas. Not many weeks after, our author, for 
what reaſons we know not, fell under the ſuſpicions of adminiſtra- 
tion, and was taken into cuſtody, together with a Mr. Garth, at a 
time when the [Habeas Corpus act was fuſpended, in conſequence of 
{me apprehended deſigns in favour of the Pretender. It is certain, 
that nothing material was diſcovered againſt him, for he was ſoon 
dilcharged out of cuſtody. This event did not detract from his 
popularity, or prevent his receiving great encouragement in his hiſ- 
torical deſign. July 18, the court of common- council of the city of 
London agreed “ to ſubſcribe 50l. a year for ſeven years to Mr. 
Carte, towards defraying the expence of his writing the Hiſtory, of 
England.” In the next month was printed a collection of the ſe- 
veral papers that had been pubilted by him relative to his great 
work. : f 

October 18, the company of gold{miths voted 251. a year for 
ſeven years, towards defraying the expences of tranſcribing letters, 
negotiations, and other materials of the like nature: and, in the 
December following, the companies of grocers and vintners ſub- 
fcribed 251. a year each, to the ſame purpoſe. Propoſals for print- 
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ing the Hiſtory were circulated in 1746, and the firſt volume of it 
was completed in December 1747; when the credit of a work 
which had been uſhered into the world with ſo much preparation 
and expectation, and which had been ſupported by ſuch ample ſub- 
ſcriptions, was almoſt wholly overturned by a remarkable act of lite- 
rary indiſcretion. Mr. Carte, having taken occaſion to ſpeak of the 
unction of our kings, and of the great effects annexed to it, intro- 
duced, in a note, a ſtory of one Chriſtopher Lovel, a native of Wells 
in Somerſetlhire, who is repreſented as having been healed of the 
evil, at Avignon, in 17106, by application to the Pretender. The 
indiſcretion he had been guilty of was hurtful to his intereſt. The 
corporation of London unanimeuſly reſolved, in April 1748, to with- 
draw their ſubſcription ; and the hiſtory fell into very general neg- 
lea. It is to the honour of Mr. Carte's fortitude, that he was not 
diſcouraged from - proſecuting his undertaking ; and perhaps he 
might receive private aid and ſupport, though public afhiſtance was 
withdrawn. Whatever may have been the cafe in that reſpect, his 
ſecond volume, containing an account of all public tranſactions from 
the acceſſion of Henry III. in 1216, to the death of Henry VII. in 
I509, appeared in 1750. The third volume, which extended to 
the marriage of the Elector Palatine with the princeſs Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. in 1613, was publiſhed in 1752. The fourth 
volume, which Mr. Carte did not live to complete, appeared in 
1755. It was intended to have been carried on to the Reſtoration, 
but concludes with the year 1054. It was his deſign to have brought 
the narration down to the Revolution, for which purpoſe he had 
been at uncommon pains to collect materials, wherever they could 
be found. Notwithſtanding our author's peculiar opinions and 
prejudices, his general hiſtory is undoubtedly a work of great ree- 
Tit in point of information. It is written with eminent exactneſs 
and diligence, and with a perfect knowledge of original authors. 
Mr. Carte died at Caldecot-houſe, near Abingdon, in Berkſhire, 
April 2, 1754. At his deceaſe, all his papers came into the hands 
of his widow, who was a daughter of Colonel Brett, and who after- 
wards married Mr. Jernegan, a gentleman intended for orders in 
the church of Rome ; which, however, he declined taking, after he 
had received an education for that purpoſe. Mrs. Carte left the 
apers to her ſecond huſband for lite, and after his death to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. They are now depolited in the Bodleian libra- 
rary, having been delivered by Mr. Jernegan to the univerſity, 1778, 
for a valuable conſideration. Whilſt they were in this gentleman's 
poſſeſſion, the earl of Harawicke paid 200). for the peruſal of them. 
For a conſideration of 300l. Mr. Macpherſon had the uſe of them; 
who from theſe and other materials, compiled his Hiſtory and State 
Papers. Mr. Carte was a man of a ſtrong conſtitution, and inde- 


fatigable application. When the ſtudies of the day were over, he 
| | would 
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would eat heartily ; and in converfation was chearful and entertain 
in 


of the following publications. 1. A Collection of original Letters 
and Papers, concerning the Affairs of England, from 1641 to 1600, 
in two volumes 8vo. 1739. 2. The Hiltory of the Revolution of 
Portugal, from the Foundation of that Kingdom to the year 1367, 
with Letters of Sir Robert Southwell, during his Embally there, to 
the Duke of Ormonde ; givinga particular Account of the depoling 
Don Altonſo, and placing Don Pedro on the throne. 8vo. 1780. 
2. A full Anſwer to the Letter from a Byttander, 8vo. 1742. 4. A full 
and clear Vindication of the full Anſwer to a Letter from a Byftander. 
Do. 1743. 5. Catalogue des Rolles Gaſcons, Normans, & Francois 


conſerves dans les Archives de la Tour de Londres; tire d'apres 


celui du Garde deſdites Archives: & contenant la Precis & le Som 


maire de tous les Titres qui s'y trouvent concernant la Guienne, la 
Normandie, & Jes autres Provinces de la France, ſujettes autres 
fois aux Kois d' Angleterre, &c. In two volumes folio, with 
two moſt exact and correct indexes of places and perfons.— 
Paris, 1743. This 1aluable collection, being calculated for the 
uſe of the French, is introduced with a preface in that lan- 
guage. 6. A Preface to a tranſlation, by Mrs. Thomplon, of the 
Hiſtory of the memorable and extraordinary calamities of Margaret 
of Anjou, Queen of England, &c. by the Chevalier Michael Bau- 
dier. 8yo. London, 1736. 7. Advice of a Mother to her fon and 
Daughter, tranſlated from the French of the Marchionels de Lam- 
bert. 8. Farther Reaſons, for rendering more effectunl an Act of 
Queen Anne, relating to the veſting in Authors the Right of Copies, 
for the Encouragement of Learning, by R. II. Mr. Carte wrote, 
alſo, a paper (the MS. of which is in Mr. Nichols's poſſeſſion) re- 
commending a public library to be formed at the Mantion-houſe, 
and that the 12 great companies of the city of London thould each 
of them ſubſcribe 2000], for that purpoſe. A trantlation of Mr. 
Carte's General Hiſtory of England into French, was undertaken 
by ſeveral gentlemen in conjunction, but was never completed. 
Some parts of the tranſlation are in Dr. Ducarel's potſeſion. Mr. 
Carte left behind him, in MS. A, Vindication of Charles I. with 
regard to the Iriſh Maſſacre. In 1758, was publithed a book, partly 
upon the ſame ſubject, entitled, The Cale of the Royal Martyr 
conſidered with Candour,”” in two vol; 8vo. the author of which ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Mr. Carte, It was written by the 
Rev. J. Boſwell, M. A: a clergyman and a ſchoolmaſter, at "Taun- 
ton, in Somerletihire. The fame gentleman was the author of 
A Method of Study, or a uſeful Library, printed in 1738, in 8vo. a 
work of no diſtinguiſhed merit; and of two pamphlets, called 
Remarks on the frec and candid Diſquiſitions, which appeared in 
1750 and 1751. | n | | 
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Beſides the works already mentioned, Mr. Carte was the author 
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Mr. Carte had two brothers, Samuel and John. Samuel Carte 
was admitted a ſcholar of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, on May 5, 
1704, and procceded LL. B. He was afterwards a member of 
Symond's- inn, and practiſed as a ſolicitor in Chancery, in which 
ee he became eminent. He was alſo a learned antiquary. 

oft of his manuſcripts and papers relative to antiquities, are ſup- 
poſed to have been ſold by his widow to the late Sir Thomas Cave, 
bart. He affiſted Dr. Jackſon, ſchoolmaſter of Coventry, in his 
account of the benefactions and charities belonging to that city; and 
was the editor, though without his name, of Brewſter's Collectanea 
Eccleſiaſtica, to which he added many learned notes. Mr. Samuel 


Carte was alive in 1700, but died not long after. Several manuſcript 


letters of his, relative to fubjects of antiquity, are in Dr. Ducarel's 
poſſeſſion. | 
Mr. John Carte was entered at Trinity-hall, Cambridge, Jan. 9, 
707, where he was admitted to the degree of LL. B. Having 
taken holy orders, he became firſt vicar of Tachbroke, in the 
county of Warkick, and was afterwards promoted, by the dean and 
chapter of Weſtminſter, to the vicarage of Hinckley, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, with the rectory of Stoke annexed. He held alfo the neigh- 
bouring rectory of Stanton; and reſided at Hinckley, from 1720, 
rill his death, which happened Dec. 17, 1735. 


CARTER (Fraxcis), F. S. A. author of A Journey from 


Malaga to Gibraltar, 2770,” 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, fold ſepa- 


rately ; reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 1778,” with the plates inſerted. 
The many coins engraved in this work were from the collection of 
the celebrated Spaniſh medalliſt Flores, whoſe cabinet Mr, Carter 
had purchaſed on his death, and diſpoſed of the duplicates to Dr. 


Hunter. Mr. Carter died Aug. 1, 1783, when he had juſt comple- 


ted (and had actually printed the firſt ſheet of} An hiſtorical and 
critical account of early printed Spaniſh Books ;” in which, to uſe 
his own words, his intent was, * to write an hiftorical and critical 
account of the mol? carly printed volumes in the Spaniſh language, 
which had fallen into my potleſſion during thirty years diligently 
collecting them, both in Spain, in France, and England.” But he 
did not hve to finiſh this work, 


a — 


CARTERET (Jorx), ear! Granville, one of the moſt diſtin- 
uithed orators and ſtateſmen of the preſent century, was born on 
the 22d of April, 1690. His father was George lord Carteret, baron 
Carteret, of Hawnes in the county of Bedford, having been ſo created 
on the 19th of October 1687, when he was only fifteen years of age; 
and his mother was lady Grace, youngeſt daughter of John, earl of 
Bath. By both parents he was deſcended from very ancient and ho- 
nourable families, and from anceſtors who had rendered themſelves 
illuſtrious by many notable exploits. When he was no more than 


four years and five months old, he begame lord Carteret, by the dea th 
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of his father, who departed this life at the age of twenty-ſix. His 
lordſhip received his grammatical education at Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
from which he was removed to Chrift church college, Oxford ; in 
both which places he made ſuch extraordinary improvements, that 
he became one of the moſt learned young noblemen of his time; 
and he retained to the laſt his knowledge and love of literature. Dr. 
Swift humorouſly afſerts, that he carried away from Oxford, with a 
{ingularity ſcarcely to be juſtified, more Greek, Latin, and philoſo- 
phy, than properly became a perſon of his rank ; indeed, much more 
of each, than moſt of thoſe who are forced to live by their learning 
will be at the unneceſſary pains to load their heads with. Being 
thus accompliſhed, lord Carteret was qualified to make an early 
figure in life. As ſoon as he was introduced into the houſe of peers, 
which was on the 25th of May, 1711, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his ardent zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. His conduct, in this 
reſpect, procured him the early notice of King George the firſt, by 
whom he was appointed, in 1714, one of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber; in 1715, bailiff of the Iſland of Jerſey; and in 1716, lord lieu- 
tenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Devon; which laſt of- 
fice he held till Auguſt, 1721, when he reſigned it in favour of Hugh 
lord Clinton. His mother alſo, lady Grace, was created viſcounteſs 
Carteret, and counteſs Granville, by letters patent, bearing date on 
the firſt of January, 1714-15, with limitation of theſe honours to her 
fon John lord Carteret. His lordſhip, though ſtill young, became, 
from the early part of king George the firſt's reign, an eminent 
ſpeaker in the houſe of peers, The firſt inſtance we find ſpecifically 
recorded of the diſplay of his eloquence, was in the famous debate 
on the bill for lengthening the duration of parliaments. In this de- 
bate, he ſupported the duke of Devonſhire's motion for the repeal of 
the triennial act, by thoſe peculiar and powerful arguments which 
the ſituation of affairs at that time afforded. : 

On the 18th of February, 1717-18, he ſpoke in behalf of the bill 
for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion; and in the ſeſſion of parliament, 
which met on the 14th of November following, he moved for the 
addreſs of thanks to the king, to congratulate his majeſty on the 
ſeaſonable ſucceſs of his naval forces; and to aſſure him, that the 
houſe would ſupport him in the purſuit of thoſe prudent and neceſ- 
ſary meaſures he had taken to ſecure the trade and quiet of his do- 
minions, and the tranquillity of Europe. The evidence lord Car- 
teret had given of his great abilities, exciting farther the attention 
of government, he was appointed, on the 25th of January, 1718-19, 
ambaſſador extraordinary, and miniſter plenipotentiary to the queen 
of Sweden. He did not, however, leave England till the i ſt of June 
following, when he embarked in the river for Gottenburgh, in his 
way to Stockholm, where he arrived on the 3oth of the fame month, 
On the 6th of July he prefented his memorial to the queen, and had 
her majeſty's anſwer the ſame day. His firſt buſineſs was, to remove 
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the difficulties Which the B. itith ſubjects had met with in regard to 
their commerce in the Baltic, and to procure ſatis faction for the 
loifes they had fultained. In this he ſo happily ſucceeded, that the 
queer, ordered an equitable compenſation to be made to the rightful 
claimants ; and ſhe larther ordered, that the ſhips belonging to Great 
Britain, ſhould have freedom of trade and navigation in the Baltic, 
even though they were bound to the parts which had been taken 


from her by the Czar of Mulcory. 


— 


On the 6th. of November, 1719, lord Carteret firſt took upon 
him the character of ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 
at which time, in a private audience, he offered his royal maſter's 
mediatign to make peace between Sweden and Denmark ; and alſo 
his majeſty's mediation, to effect the ſame purpoſe between Sweden 
and the Czar. Both theſe mediations were readily accepted by the 
queen., A peace between Sweden, Pruſſia, and Hanover, having 
been concluded by lord Carteret, it was proclaimed at Stockholm, 
on the gth of March, 1719-20. This was the prelude to a recon- 
ciliation between Sweden and Denmark. His lordſhip having ſet- 
tled a preliminary treaty between theſe two crowns, and having 
been appointed, in conjunction with the lord Polwarth, ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the congreſs of Brunſwick, for 
finally aljuſling all differences in the North, he had his audience 
of leave of the king and queen of Sweden, at Carlberg, on the gth 
of June, 1720. Upon the fame day he had the honour of dining 
with their majeſties, who expreſſed their eſteem for him in the 
moſt gracious terms. A few days after, he ſet out for Denmark ; 
and on the 19th of June he had his firſt audience, at Frederickſ- 
burgh, ot the Danilh king, by whom he was received with great 


marks of attention and regard. He had brought with him the 


treaty of peace b-tween Denmark and Sweden, which had already 


been agreed to and {igned on the part of Sweden. After a conference 


DOD 
of two days between lord Carteret and the Danilh miniſters, the 


treaty was, likewiſe, agceded to by the king of Denmark, and ſigned 
on the 3d of July. 

From the gazette of Auguſt the 1th, in this year, we find his 
lordſhip appointed, together with earl Stanhope and ſir Robert Sut— 
ton, ambajlador extraordinary and plemipotentiary at the congreſs of 
Cambrey ; but whether he acted in this capacity doth not appear. 
The ratifications of the treaty of peace between Denmark and Swe- 
den, were exchanged on the 22d of October, 1720; by which event 
an end was, in fact, put to the war, that had fo long raged between 

Sweden, Ruf Denmark, and the king of Pruflia ; for though the 
Sele ſtill held out, nothing very material was tranſacted; and that 
monarch, at length. enteredunto an agreement with their Daniſh 
mair-ſtics, witho!: t the intervention of a mediator. Lord Carteret 


| having con laded his important and ſucceſsful negotiation, left Den- 


$L2ch, ati returned through er, in his Way to England, Where 
be 


o 


. 
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he arrived on the 5th of December, with the ſatisfaction of having 

highly pleaſed his royal maſter. 55 
A tew weeks after our noble peer had returned from his embaſſy, 
we find him taking a ſhare in the debates on the ſtate of the national 
credit, occaſioned by the unfortunate and iniquitous effects of the 
South-Sea ſcheme ; «and {upporting earl Stanhope's opinion, that the 
eſtates of the criminals, whether directors or not directors, ought to 
be confiſcated, to make good the public loſſes. Whilſt this affair 
was in agitation, king George the firſt, in teſtimony of his approba- 
tion of lord Carteret's late conduct in Sweden and Denmark, ap- 
pointed him to the hozourable and important ſtation of ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the court of France, Accordingly, his lordſhip re- 
ceived his inſtructions, and wes on the point of ſetting out, when 
James Craggs, jun. eſq. principal ſecretary of State, on whoſe cha- 
racter ſo much luſtre hath been ſhed by his friendſhip with Addiſon, 
and his connection with Pope, departed this life on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, 1720-21. The reſult of this event was, that lord Carteret's 
deſtination to the French court was changed, and he was conſtituted, 
on the 4th of May, ſucceſſor to Mr. Craggs. On the next day he 
was admitted into that great office, and, at the fame time, was 
ſworn one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy council. Whilſt 
lord Carteret was ſecretary of State, he not only diſcharged the ge- 
neral duties of his employment to the ſatisfaction of his royal maſter, 
but ably defended jin parliament the meaſures of adminiſtration, 
This he did in the debate concerning Mr. Law, the famous projec- 
tor of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, whole arrival in England, in 1721, by 
the connivance, as it was thought, and even under the ſanction of 
the miniſtry, excited no ſmall degree of diſguſt. Earl Coningſby 
having expreſſed the apprehenſions and jealouſies of the public upon 
the occaſion, and having aſked, whether Sir John Norris, who 
brought him over, had orders for that purpoſe, lord Carteret replied, 
that Mr. Law had had, many years before, the misfortune to kill a 
gentleman in a duel; but that having, at laſt, received the benefit of 
the king's clemency, and the appeal which was Jodged by the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed being taken off, he had come over to plead his 
majeſty's molt gracious pardon. It was added by his lordthip, that 
there was no law to keep any Engliſhman out of his own country; 
and that, as Mr. Law was a ſubject of Great Britain, it was not 
even in the king's power to hinder him from coming over, if he 
thought fit. Lord Carteret took, alſo, a part, on the tide of govern- 
ment, in the debate on the navy debt, and with regard to the va- 

rious other motions and bills of the ſeſſion. | 
In the new parliament, which met on the 11th of October, 1722, 
his lordthip was equally active in ſupporting the mealures of admi- 
niſtration. "The firſt ſubject which engaged the attention of the 
vers being the diſcovery of Layer's plot, lic [poke in favour of the 
luke of Gration's bill to tuſpeud the Habtas Corpus act for one 
years 
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year; acquainted the houie witti rhe bithop of Rocheſter's, lord North 
and Grey's, and the earl of Orrecy's commitment to the Tower; and 
defended the motion for the impriſonment of the duke of Norfolk. 
In all the debates concerning this conſpiracy, and particularly with 
regard to the famous Atterbury, lord Carteret vindicated the pro- 
ceedings of the court; as he did, likcwiſe, in the caſe of the act for 
laying an extraordinary tax upon papiſts. 

On the 26th of May, 1722, when the king's affairs called him 
abroad for the ſummer, his lord{hip was appointed one of the lords 
juſtices of the kingdom ; but this did not hinder him from following 
his majeſty to Hanover, as ſecretary of ſtate. He went thither, in 

conjunction with lord Townſhend, the other ſecretary ; and both 
4 thele noblemen, in their return to England, had ſeveral conferences 
| at the Hague, with the principal perſons of the Dutch adminiſtration, 
Fi on ſubjects of importance. In the ſucceeding ſeſſion of parliament, 
fv which opened on the 9th of January, 1723-4, lord Carteret, in the 
| debate on the mutiny bill, ſupported the nece ſſity of eighteen thou- 
FE ſand men being kept up, as the number of land- forces, in oppo- 
14 ſition to lord Trevor, who had moved that the four thouſand addi- 
| tional men, who had been raiſed the year before, ſhould be diſcon- 
| tinued. It was ſtrongly urged by our noble ſecretary, that the public 
tranquillity proceeded from the lecurity of government; and that as 
| this ſecurity was in forme meaſure owing to the additional forces, 
1 they were become neceſſary to preſerve that happy tranquillity. 
| Not many days after this debate, which happened on the 16th of 
i Mach, ſeveral alterations took place at court. Among the reſt of 
1 the changes, lord Carteret quitted the office of ſecretary of ſtate, in 
| which he was ſucceeded by the duke of Newcaſtle ; and on the ſame 
day, being the third of April, 1724, he was conſtituted lord lieute- 
iF nant of Ireland. It was not till the October following that he 
ll | arrived at Dublin, where he was received with the uſual ſolemnity. 
= Ihe Iriſh were at that time in a great ferment about the patent for 
1] Wood's halfpence, which makes ſo ſignal a figure in the life and 
* -writings of Dr. Swift. One of the firſt things done by the lord 
lieutenant, was to publiſh a proclamation, offering a reward of three 
hundred pounds for a diſcovery of the author of the Drapiers 
Letjers. | — | 
Beſides revoking Wood's patent, lord Carteret's adminiſtration 
was, in other reſpects, very acceptable and beneficial to the Iriſh, 
He diſcharged the duties of his high ſtation, in general, with wil- 
dom and fidelity, and the people were happy under his govern— 
ment. 

On the 21ſt of September, 1725, his excellency went with the 
uſual ſtate to the houſe of peers, and being attended there by the 
commons, delivered a fpeech from the throne. The ſeſſion, which 
was conducted with great: harmony. and in which ſeveral acts were 
paiied, evidently calculated tor the good of the kingdom, e 

| clude 
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cluded by him, with the ſame folemnities, on the 3d of March, 

1725-5. After this, his lordſhip having conſtituted Hugh, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, R. Weſt, lord chancellor, and William Conolly, 
eſq. ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, lords juſtices during his ab- 
ſence, embarked for England, where he arrived in May, 1726, and 
received his majeſty's approbation of his prudent conduct. During 
the times of his abſence from Ireland, the primate Boulter kept up 
a'continual correſpondence with him; and from that excellent pre- 
late's letters, may be learned many particulars concerning the flate 

of affairs, and the characters of perfons, in that kingdom, by thoſe 
who have the curioſity to inquire into the ſubject. _ 

On the 24th of January, 1726-27, lord Carteret ably defended 
the king's ſpeech, which had been warmly animadverted upon by 
the oppoſition. In his lordihip's reply, there is one paſſage which 
ſhews the opinion he then entertained, concerning the general na- 

ture of a commerce to the Kaſt-Indies. Having taken notice that 

our ſhare in the Eaſt-India trade was neither ſo inconſiderable nor fo 
unprofitable as ſome have been pleaſed to repreſent it, he added, that 
indeed, as that commerce drained Europe of a great quantity of 
filver, and returned only trifling commodities, which ferved to feed 
luxury, and which conſequently might well be ſpared, it ought, per- 
haps, to be withed, that it might be entirely laid aſide. Such were 
the ſentiments which the wiſelt politicians were then diſpoſed to en- 
tertain, concerning an object which hath ſince become of fuch mighty 
importance in a national view. His lordſhip, however, was of opt» 
nion, that the trade to the Eaſt Indies ought not to be laid aſide, 
without the general conſent of all the nations concerned in it; be- 
cauſe, otherwiſe, they who gave it up would be obliged, at a dear 
Tate, to purchaſe of them who ſhould carry it on, thole commodities 
which cuſtom had rendered in a manner neceſſary. 

On the 31ſt of May, 1727, lord Carteret was appointed one of 
the chief juſtices for the adminiſtration ot the government during his 
majeſty's abſence. The fame honour had been conferred upon him 
on the firſt of June, 1725. Upon the deceale of George the firſt. 
who died ſuddenly at Oſnabrug, in his way to Hanover, on the 11th 
of June, 1727, lord Carteret was one of the old privy council who 
allembled at Leiceſter houſe, where the new king was proclaimed, 
This was on the 14th of June, and the ſame day he was ſworn of 
his majeſty's privy council. 

On the 29th of July following, he was again appointed lord lieu- 
tenant and chief governor of the kingdom of Ireland. Thither he 
paſſed over in the ſucceeding November, in conſequence of the call- 
ing of a new parliament. On the 28th of the ſame month, the par- 
liament was opened, by his excellency, with the uſual ſolemnities; 
and the ſeſſion continued till the 6th of May, 1728, when he gave the 
royal aſſent to twenty public acts, and concluded with a ſpeech, ex- 
preſſive of his high regard for the welfare of the kingdom. _ 
| this, 
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this having conſtituted the archbiſhop of Armagh, Thomas Wind- 


ham, eſq. lord chancellor, and William Conolly, eſq. ſpeaker of the 


houſe of commons, lords juſtices, during his abſence, he embarked 
for England, and arrived at St. James's about the middle of May. 
In 1729, lord Carteret returned again to Ireland, and held.another 
ſeſſion of parliament, which began on the 23d of September, and 
ended on the 15th of April, 1730. | | 
His lordſhip's fecond vicegerency over the Iriſh nation, was as 
opular, if not more ſo, as the firſt. I he many excellent laws that 
paſſed under his government, will be monuments to poſterity of his 
wiſe adminiſtration. His polite and ſociable manners were, like- 


-wile, highly acceptable to all ranks ot people. What particularly 


recommended him was, his being above the little diſtinctions of 
party. He maintained a good correſpondence with ſeveral of thoſe 
who were called or reputed Tories, and occaſionally diſtributed a few 
preferments, of no great ſignificance, in that line. This having 
excited the complaint of fome of the bigoted Whigs, gave occalion to 
a facetious and ſenſible tract of Dr. Swift's, entitled, “A Vindica- 
tion of his Excellency John Lord Carteret, from the Charge of fa— 
vouring none but Tories, High-church-men, and Jacobites.” In 
this tract, the futility and folly of the acculations brought againſt his 
lord{hip are well expoſcd. With Dr. Swift the lord licutenant ap- 
pears to have maintained a ſtrict friendſhip; and he was ſolicitous 
to act agreeably to the dean's views of the intereſt of the kingdom. 
In one of his letters, written to the dean ſome years afterwards, he 
thus expreſſes himleit ; “ When people aſk me how I governed 
Ireland? I ſay, that I pleaſed Dr. Swift.” The editor of arch- 


biſhop Boulter's letters ſeems to think, that this doth not redound to 


the honour of lord Carteret ; but we ſee no reaſon to believe that it 
derogates from his character, or from the wiſdom of his adminiſtra- 
tion. The preferments which his excellency beſtowed, at the in- 
ſtance of the dean of St. Patrick's, were conferred on learned and 
worthy men, who did not diſgrace their recommender; and whatever 
may be thought of the pride, petulance, and peculiarities of Switt, 
it cannot rationally be denied, that he was ſincerely devoted to the 
welfare of the Iriſh nation. The great advantages which, with fo 
much equity and good policy, have lately been granted to Ireland, 
and which that country would not have dared to expect at the pe- 
riod we are writing of, will never permit us to look back with a fa- 
vourable eye on the narrow meaſures of former times, or to think 
that the indulgences of lord Carteret were deſerving of cenſure. His 
lordſhip, having continued the uſual time allotted to his high office, 
quitted it in 1730, and was ſucceeded by the duke of Dorſet. | 
We now come to a part of lord Carteret's life, including nearly 
twelve years, which, if we were to judge of it from the peerages, 
and other biographical works, we might ſuppoſe to have been ſpent 


in the utmoſt inactivity. The very contrary, however, will be found 
i | | to 
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| w be the truth of the caſe; for though his lordſhip was in no de- 


partment of government from 1730 to 1742, his abilities were far 
from lying torpid. Hitherto his parliamentary talents had been 
exerted only on the fide of adminiſtration ; but from this time he 
engaged in the grand oppoſition, that was carried on fo long, and 
with ſo much pertinacity, againſt Sir Robert Walpole. In this 
oppoſition he took a very 3 part, and was one of it's 
ableſt and moſt ſpirited leaders. There was ſcarcely any motion or 
queſtion on which his eloquence was not diſplayed. His powers 
of oratory are allowed to have been eminently great; and it is highly 
probable, that they were invigorated and increaſed by that ſuperior 
ardour which naturally accompanies an attack upon the meaſures of 
government. | 
On the 11th of February, 1741-42, the earl of Orford reſigned all 
his places; and m_— the other changes which attended that event, 
lord Carteret, on the following day, was appointed one of his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. His lordſhip had been a very 
little while in this employment, before we find him changing his 
parliamentary language, On the 25th of March, he oppoſed the 
motion for the commitment of the penſion bill, and did not ſlightly 
contribute towards it's being rejected. In the caſe, likewiſe, of 


the bill to indemnify evidences againſt Robert Earl of Orford, he 


ipoke againſt it at large; nor conliſtently, perhaps, with his former 
conduct, but however with ſome good appearance of reaſon. In 
September, 1742, lord Carteret was ſent to the States General, to 
concert meaſures with them, in that critical juncture, for the main- 


tenance of the liberties of the United Provinces, and the benefit of 


the common cauſe, Soon after his return, in the ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment which began on the 16th of November, he ſupported the ad- 


dreſs of thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech, and oppoſed the motion for 
diſcharging the Hanoverian troops in Britiſh pay. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf allo in ſavour of the bill for retailing ſpirituous liquors, 
through the ſeveral debates which aroſe during the progreſs of that 
bill. In1743 he waited upon his majeſty at Hanover, who, before 
his leaving St. James's, had appointed him one of the lords juftices 
of the kingdom. His lordſhip attended his royal maſter through 
the whole intereſting campaign of that year, in which the battle of 
Dettingen was fought ; and the king placed the greateſt confidence 
in his counſels. To this confidence lord Carteret was the more 
entitled, as it is generally allowed that he was eminently {killed in 

foreign affairs. On the death of his mother, upon the 18th of 


October, 1744, he ſucceeded to the titles of viſcount Carteret and. 


earl Granville. A few weeks after this event, he reſigned the ſeals 
as ſecretary of ſtate. He had engroſſed the royal favour ſo much, 
that the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Henry Pelham are thought to 
have taken umbrage at his influence and greatneſs. He had alſo 
incurred the reſentment of the patriotic party, whom he had ſud- 
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denly forſaken, fo that he had entirely loſt his popularity. The two 
brothers, who were very powerful by their parliamentary intereſt, 
engaged in a political alliance with the leading men in the oppo- 


ſition, againſt the prime miniſter (for ſuch he now was) and his 


meaſures. Earl Granville, perceiving the gathering ſtorm, and 
being ſenſible of the impoſſibility of withſtanding ſuch a combi- 
nation in parliament, wiſely avoided the impending danger and 
diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation of his employments. King 
George the Second with reluctance parted with a miniſter who had 
28 his perſonal affection by his great knowledge of the affairs of 

urope, by his enterprizing genius, and, above all, by his ready 
compliance with the favourite views and prejudices of his royat 


-maſlter. © 


In the beginning of the year 1746 his lordſhip made an effort to 
retrieve his influence in the cabinet, and his pretenſions were highly 
favoured by his ſovereign. The duke of Newcaſtle, however, and 
Mr. Pelham, who knew his aſpiring diſpoſition, and dreaded his 
ſuperior talents, refuſed to admit fach a colleague into admi- 
niſtration. To avoid an event ſo diſagreeable to them, they reſolved 
to ſtrengthen their party, by introducing freſh auxiliaries into the 
offices of ſtate, The meaſure they purſued did not at firſt anſwer 
their purpoſe. Some of the perſons propoſed by them were fo diſ- 
agreeable to his majeſty in their private capacity, that he rejected the 
ſuit by which they were recommended. Upon this, the two Pel- 
hams, the earl of Harrington, and all the adherents of the Newcaſtle 
party, immediately reſigned their employments. Earl Granville 
was appointed ſecretary of ſlate, and reſumed the reigns of admi- 


niſtration. This was on the 1oth of February, 1745-40; but his 


power was of a very ſhort continuance. Finding that he could 
not counteract the accumulated oppolition that preponderated againſt 
him, foreſeeing that he ſhould not be able to ſecure the ſup- 
lies in parliament, and dreading the conſequences of that confuſion 
which his reſtoration had already produced, he voluntarily quitted the 
helm, reſigning: the ſeals on the 14th of February, four days after 
they had been put into his hands. The king, as well as the mini- 
ſter, was obliged abſolutely to ſubmit to fo formidable a confe- 
deracy. The duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of Harrington reſumed 
their poſts, as principal ſecretaries of {tate; Mr. Pelham was again 
appointed firſt lord of the treaſury ; other preferments took place 
according to the recommendation ot the reſtored party; and ſeveral 
perſons were introduced into office, who had never before been in 

the ſervice of government. | | 
This hath ever been conſidered as one of the moſt remarkable in- 
ſtances recorded in our hiffory, in which the fovereign hath been 
ſurrounded, controlled, and even dictated to, by a particular ſet of 
men. The fact hath often been inſiſted upon, and held out as a leſſon 
of caution to luture princes, Ihe terror of the example may poilibly 
4. : have 
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Have been productive of great effects in the ſucceeding policy of go- 
vernment; effects which, perhaps, it is as little in the power, as it 
is in the inclination, of the writer of the preſent article fully to deve- 
10 e. | . 2 ö K * 
Though lord Granville was forcibly excluded from adminiſtra- 
tion by his political antagoniſts, they were not able to prevent his 
receiving perſonal marks of favour from the royal hand. On the 
22d of June, 1749, he was elected, at Kenſington, one of the knights 
companions of the moſt noble order of the Garter, together with his 
preſent majeſty, the margrave of Anſpach, the duke of Leeds, the 
duke of Bedford, and the earl of Albemarle; and he was inſtalled 
with them at Windſor, on the 12th of July, 1750. In the next 
year his lordſhip was again brought into the miniſtry, in connection 
with the very men by whom he had been ſo long and ſo warmly 
oppoſed. He was then conſtituted preſident of the king's moſt 
honourable privy council; an office for which he was admirably 
fitted by his eminent abilities, his diſtinguiſhed eloquence, and his 
large experience in public buſineſs. It was probably from a ſenſe 
Of theſe qualifications, that, notwithſtanding the various revolutions of 

adminiſtration, he was continued in this high poſt till his deceaſe. 
When his majeſty went to Hanover, in 1752, earl Granville was 
appointed one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom ; and he was in 
the commiſſions for opening and concluding the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment which began on the 31ſt of May, 1754, and ended on the 5th 
of June following. If we are rightly informed, the laſt time in 
which he ſpoke in the Houſe of Peers, was in the famous debate at 
the third reading of the militia bill, on the 24th of May, 1750. He 
had requeſted the lords to be ſummoned on the occafion, and declared 
that he had very powerful reaſons to urge againſt the bill. When, 
in October, 1761, Mr. Pitt propoſed in council an immediate 
declaration of war with Spain, and urged the meaſure with his uſual 
energy, threatening a reſignation if his advice ſhould not be adopted, 
lord Granville 1s faid to have replied to him in the following terms : 
„ find che gentleman is determined to leave us; nor can I ſay I 
am ſorry for it, ſince he would certainly have compelled us to leave 
him. But if he be reſolved to aſſume the right of adviſing his ma- 
jeſty, and directing the operations of the war, to what purpoſe are 
we called to this council? When he talks of being mea to 
the people, he talks the language of the Houſe of Commons; and 
iorgets that, at this board, he is only reſponſible to the king. 
However, though he may poſſibly have convinced himſelf of his 
infallibility, ſtill it remains that we ſhould be equally convinced, 
before we can reſign our underſtandings to his direction, or join 

with him in the meaſure he propoſes.” | 

Lord Granville fo much retained his vivacity to the cloſe of his 
life, as to be able to break out into ſallies of wit and humour. 
Having in his laſt illneſs faluted a fair lady who viſited him, he 
Os laid, 
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faid, Madam, I know that your gin is good; I can tell it by 
the ſmack of your lips.“ His lordihip's deceaſe was on the ſecond 
of January, 1763, in the 73d year of his age. He was twice mar- 


tied]; firſt, at Long-Leat, on the 17th of October, 17 10, to Frances, 


only daughter of Sir Robert Worſley, baronet; and ſecondly, on 
the 14th of April, 1744, to lady Sophia, daughter of Thomas carl 
of Pomfret. By his former wife he had three ſons and five daugli- 
ters; by the latter only one daughter. His firſt lady, who is men- 
tioned by Dr. Swift as being poſſeſſed of great goodneſs and beauty, 
died at Hanover, on the gth of June, 1743. His ſecond lady was 
carried off by a fever, on the 7th of October, 1745, a few weeks 
after the birth of her daughter. | 

Lord Granville's character hath been drawn as follows, by the 
late earl of Cheſterfield, ** Lord Granville had great parts, and 
a moſt uncommon ſhare of learning for a man of quality. He 
was one of the beſt ſpeakers in the Houſe of Lords, both in the de- 
clamatory and argumentative way. He had a wonderful quicknefs 
and preciſion in ſeizing the ſtreſs of a queſtion, which no art, no 
ſopriiſtry, could dilguile in him. In buſineſs he was bold, enter- 
priz ing, and overbearing, He had been bred up in high monarchical, 
that is, tyrannica! principles of government, which his ardent and 
imperious temper made him think were the only rational and prac- 
ticable ones. He would have been a great firſt miniſter in France, 
little inferior, perhaps, to Richelieu; in this government, which is 
yet free, he would have been a dangerous one, little leſs ſo, per- 
haps, than lord Strafford. He was neither ill-natured nor vindic- 
tive, and had a great contempt for money ; his ideas were all above 
it. In ſocial life he was an agreeable, good-humoured, and in- 
ſtructive companion; a great, but entertaining talker. He degraded 
himſelf by the vice of drinking, which, together with a great ſtock 
of Greek and Latin, he brought away with him from Oxford, and 
retained and practiſed ever afterwards. By his own induſtry, he 
had ade himſelf maſter of all the modern languages, and had ac- 

red a great knowledge of the law. His pohtical knowledge of 
the interelt of princes and of commerce was extenſive, and his no- 
tions were juſt and great. His character may be ſummed up in nice 
preciſion, quick deciſion, and unbounded preſumption. = 
— — — 

CARTES (RENE“ pes), an eminent philoſopher and mathema- 
tician, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family of Touraine 
in France, and younger ſon of Joachin des Cartes, counſellor in the 
parliament of Rennes, by Jane Brochard, daughter of the lieutenant- 

eneral of Poictiers. He was born at La Haye, in Touraine, 
March 31, 1596, His father uſed to call him, when a child, the 
philoſopher, on account of his curioſity to know the reaſons of 
things. In 1604 he was lent to the Jeſuit's College at la Fleche, 
here he mage great progreſs in the Latin and Greek tongues; and 
28 8 tg 
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w poetry he diſcovered, when very young, a particular affection, 
The fables of the ancients afforded him allo a particular pleaſure, by 
the agreeable turns of fancy in their texture. As a reward for his 


exact diſcharge of his duty, he was diſpenſed with attending ſo 


cloſely to the lectures as his companions; and this liberty he made 
uſe of to read over al} the rare and valuable books he could procure. 
He left the college Auguſt 1612, his father defigniog him for the 
army; but being as yet tov young and weak to bear the fatigues of 
war, he was ſent to Paris the ſp:ing following. Though he did not 
launch into extravagance, or plunge into debauchery, yet, as he had 
no governor, he ſometimes gamed very high, but had very great 
fucceſs. At Paris he renewed his acquaintance with many, whom 
he had known at college, and who induced him to retire from the 
world to purſue his ſtudies without interruption ; which he did for 


two years: but in May 1616, at the repeated ſolicitation of his 


friends, he ſet out for Holland, and entered himſelf a volunteer under 
the prince of Orange. He turned ſoldier, according io Baillet, that 
he might have a better opportunity to obſerve the different diſpo- 


ſitions of men, and to fortity himſelf againſt ail the accidents of life. 


That he might not be uneaſy under the power of any ſuperior, he 
refuſed upon his firſt entrance all command and all engagements, 
and ſupported himſelf at his own charge; but, merely for form, and 
to keep up the cuſtom, he once received his pay, and preſerved that 
piece of money all his life, as a teftimony of his having ſerved in the 


army. 

Whilſt he lay in garriſon at Breda, during the truce between the 
Spaniards and Dutch, an unknown perſon cauſed a problem in ma- 
thematics, in the Dutch language, to be fixed up in the ſtreets; when 
Des Cartes, ſeeing a concourle of people (top to read it, deſired one 
who {tood near him to explain it to him in Lo or French. The 
man promiled to ſatisfy him, upon condition that he would engage 
to ſolve the problem; and Des Cartes agreed to the condition with 
{uch an air, that the man, though he little expected ſuch a thing 
from a young cadet in the army, gave him his addrefs, and deſired 
him to bring him the ſolution. Des Cartes returned to his lodg- 
ing, and next day viſited Beekman, principal of the college of Dort, 
who was the perſon that had tranſlated the problem to him. Beek- 
man ſeemed ſurpriſed at his having ſolved it in ſuch a ſhort time; 
but his wonder was much increaſed to find, upon talking to the 
young gentleman, that his knowledge was much wt ge to his 
own 1n thoſe ſciences, wherein he had employed his whole time for 
ſeveral years. 

Des Cartes, during his ſtay at Breda, wrote in Latin a treatiſe of 
mufic, and laid the foundation of ſeveral of his works. In October 
1619 he entered himſelf a volunteer in the army of the duke of Ba- 
varia. In 1621 he male the campaign in Hungary, under the count 
de Bucquoy; but the loſs of his general, who was killed at a liege 
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that year, determined him to quit the army, Soon after he began 
his travels into the North, viſited Sileſia, the utmoſt parts of Poland, 
Pomerania, the coaſts of the Baltic, the marquiſate of Branden- 
burgh, Holſtein, Eaſt Frieſland, and Weſt Frieland; in his paſſage 
to which laſt place he was in danger of being murdered. The 
ſailors imagined him to be a merchant, who had a large ſum of 
money about him, and perceiving him to be a foreigner who had 
little acquaintance in the country, and a man of a mild diſpoſition, 
they reſolved to kill him, and throw his body into the fea. They 
di ſcourſed of their deſign before his face, not knowing that he un- 
derſtood any language except French, in which he ſpoke to his valet 

Des Cartes ſtarted up of a ſudden, and, drawing his 
ſword, ſpoke to them in their own language in ſuch a tone as ſtruck 
terror into them. Upon this they behaved very civilly. The year 
following he went to Paris, where he cleared himſelf from the im- 
putation of having been received among the Roſicruſians, whom he 
looked upon as a company of viſionaries and impoſtors. 

Laying aſide the ſtudy of mathematics, he now applied himſelf 
again to ethics and natural philoſophy. The ſame year he took a 
journey through Swiſſerland to Italy. Upon his return he ſettled 
at Paris; but his ſtudies being interrupted by frequent viſits, he 
went in 1628 to the ſiege of Rochelle, He came back to Paris in 
November; and a few days after, being preſent at a meeting of 
men of learning, at the houſe of M. Bagni, the pope's nuncio, he 
was prevailed upon to explain his {entiments with regard to philoſo- 
phy. The nuncio afterwards urging him to publiſh them, he retired 
to Amſterdam in March 1629, an] from thence to a place near Fra- 
neker in Fricfland, where he began his metaphyſical meditations, 
and ſpent ſome time in dioptrics. He alſo wrote, at this time, his 
thoughts upon meteors. In about ſix months he left Franeker, 
and went to Amſterdam. He imagined that nothing could more 

romote the temporal felicity of mankind, than an happy union of 
natural philoſophy and mathematics; but before he ſhould ſet him- 
ſelf to relieve men's labours, or multiply the conveniences of life by 
mechanics, he thought it neceſfary to diſcover ſome means of ſe- 
. curing the human body from diſcaſe and debility. This led him to 
ſtudy anatomy, in which h "eployed all the winter at Amſterdam ; 
and to the ſtudy of anatomy he joined that of chemiſtry. He took 
a ſhort tour about this time to England, and made ſome obſervations 
near London, concerning the declinations of the magnet. In the 
pring of 1633 he removed to Deventer, where he completed feve- 
ral works left unfiniſhed the year before, and reſumed his ſtudies in 
aſtronomy. In the ſummer he put the laſt hand to his «Treatiſe of 
the World.” The next year he came back to Amſterdam, and ſoon 
after took a journey into Denmark, and the lower parts of Ger- 
many. In autumn 1635 he went to-Lewarden in Friefland, where 
he remained till 1637, and wrote his“ Treatiſe of Mechanics.” In 
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1637 he publiſhed his four treatiſes concerning method, dioptries, 
meteors, and geometry. About this time he received an invitation 
to ſettle in England from Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the earl 
of Newcaſtle, with which he did not appear backward to comply, 
eſpecially upon being aſſured that the king was a Catholic in his 
heart; but the civil wars breaking out in England, prevented this 
journey. At the end of 1631, Lewis XIII. of France invited him 
to his court, upon very honourable conditions, but he could not be 
prevailed upon to quit his retirement, This year he publiſhed his 
meditations concerning the exiſtence of God, and the immortality 
of the foul. In 1645 he applied with freſh vigour to anatomy, but 
was a little diverted from his ſtudy by the queſtion concerning the 
quadrature of the circle, at that time agitated. During the winter 
of that year he compoſed a ſmall tract againſt Gaſſendus's In- 
{tances, and another of the nature of the paſſions. About this time 
he carried on an epiſtolary correſpondence with the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Frederic V. eleQor palatine, and king of Bohe- 
mia, who had been his ſcholar in Holland. A diſpute ariſing be- 
tween Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, and M. Chanut, the reſident of 
France, concerning this queſtion, When a man carries love or 
hatred to exceſs, winch of theſe two irregularities is the worſt? the 
reſident ſent the queſtion to Des Cartes, who upon that occaſion 
drew up the diſſertation upon love publiſhed in the firſt volume of 
his letters, which proved highly ſatisfactory to the queen. In june 
1647 he took a journey to France, where the king ſettled on him a 
penſion of three thouſand livres; and returned to Holland about 
the end of September. In November he received a letter from M. 
Chanut, deſiring, in queen Chriſtina's name, his opinion of the ſo- 
vereign good; which he accordingly ſent her, with ſome letters 
upon the ſame ſubject formerly written to the princeſs Elizabeth, 
ayd his treatiſe of the paſſions. The queen was fo highly pleaſed 
with them, that ſhe wrote him a letter of thanks with her own 
hand, and invited him to come to Sweden. He arrived at Stock- 
holm in October 1648. Her majeſty engaged him to attend her 
every morning at five o'clock, to inſtruct her in his philoſophy ; and 
deſired him to reviſe and digeſt all his unpubliſhed writings, and to 
draw up troin them a complete body of philoſophy. She purpoſed 
likewiſe to fix him in Sweden, by alloFing him a revenue of 3000 
crowns 2 year, with an eſtate which ſhould deſcend to his heirs 
and aſſigns for ever, and to cliabliſh an academy, of which he was to 
be director; but theſe deſigns were broke off by his death, which 
happened Feb. 11, 1650, aged 54. His body was interred at Stock- 
holm, and ſeventeen years afterwards removed to Paris, where a 
magnificent monument was erected to him in the church of Gene- 
vieve du Monr, | | : 
Dr. Barrow, in his ** Opuſcula,” tells us, that Des Cartes was 
undoubtedly a very ingenious man, and a real philoſopher, and one 
| who 
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who ſeems to have brought thoſe aſſiſtances to that part of philo- 
ſophy relating to matter and motion, which perhaps no other had 
done ; that is, a great ſkill in mathematics ; a mind habituated, both 
by nature and cultom, to profound meditation; a judgment exempt 
from all prejudices and popular errors, and furniſhed with a conſi- 
derable number of certain and ſelect experiments; a great deal of 
leiſure 3 an entire diſengagement, by his own choice, from the 
reading of uſeleſs books, and the avocations of lite; with an incom- 
parable acuteneſs of wit, and an excellent talent of thinking clearly 
and diſtinctly, and of expreſſing his thoughts with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity. Dr. Edmund Hailey, in a paper concerning optics, com- 
municated to Mr. Wotton, and publiſhed by the latter in his“ Re- 
flections upon ancient and modern Learning,” writes as follows: 
As to dioptrics, though ſome of the ancients mention refraction as 
a natural effect of tranſpaient media, yet Des Cartes was the firſt 
who in this age has diſcovered the laws of refraction, and brought 
dioptrics to a ſcience.” Mr. John Keil, in the introduction to his 
Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth,” tells us, that 
Des Cartes was ſo far from applying g-onictry and obſervations to 
natural philoſophy, that his whole ſyſtem is but one continued blun- 
der upon the account of his negligence in that point; which he 
could eaſily prove, by ſhewing that his theory of the vortices, upon 
which his ſyſtem is grounded, is abſolutely falſe; and that Sir Iſaac 
Newton has ſhewn, that the periodical times of all bodies, which 
ſwim in vortices, muſt be directly as the ſquares of their diſtances 
from the center of them : but it 15 evident from obſervations, that 
the planets, in turning round the ſun, obſerve quite another law 
from this; for the ſquares of their periodical times are always as 
the cubes of their diſtances, and therefore ſince they do not obſerve 

that law, which of neceſſity they mult, if they ſwim in a vortex, it 
is a demonſtration that there are no vortices, in which the planets 
are carried round the ſun. © Nature,” ſays Voltaire, had fa- 
voured Des Cartes with a ſhining and ſtrong imagination, whence 
he became a very ſingular perſon, both in private life, and in his 
manner of reaſoning. This imagination could not conceal itſelf, 
even in his philoſophical works, which are every where adorned 
with very ſhining, ingenious metaphors. Nature had almoſt made 
him a poet; and indeed he wrote a piece of poetry for the enter- 
tainment of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, which, however, was ſup- 
preſſed in honour of his memory. He extended the limits of geo- 
metry as far beyond the place where he found them, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton did after him; and firſt taught the method of expreſſing 
curves by equations. He applied this geometrical and inventive 
genius to dioptrics, which, when treated by him, became a new art; 
and if he was miſtaken in fome things, the reaſon 1s, that a man who 
diſcovers a new tract of land, cannot at once know all the properties 
of the ſoil. 'I hoſe who come after him, and make theſe lands 
| ; fruiti ul, 
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fru l, are at leaſt obliged to him for the diſcovery.” Voltaire 
acknowledges, that there are innumerable errors in the reſt of Des 
Cartes' works; Cut ads, that geometry was a guide which he him- 

ſelf had in ſome wieaſute formed, ind which would have ſafely 
conducted him through the ſeveral paths of natural philoſophy : ne- 
vertheleſs, he at laſt abandoned this guide, and gave ertirely into 
the humour of framing hypotheſes; and then philoſophy was no 
more than an ingenious romance, fit only to amule the ignorant. 

Des Cartes is ſaid to have borrowed his improvements in algebra 
and geometry from Mr. Thomas Harriot's “ Artis Analyticæ 

Praxis.“ He was never married, but had one natural daughter, who 

died when ſhe was but five years old. 


—— 
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CARTWRIGHT (THromas), a puritan divine of great learn- 
ing and eminence, was born in Hertfordſhire, about the year 1535. 
Having been kept at a grammar-fchool till he was fit for the univer- 
ſity, he was ſent to Cambridge, where he was admitted into St. John's 
College in 1550. He applied himſelf to his ſtudies with uncom- 

mon aſſiduity; and being poſſeſſed of excellent natural parts, he 
made a great proficiency in learning. It is ſaid, that he allowed 
himſelf no more than five hours {ſleep in the night, and that he ad- 
hered to this cuſtom to the end of his life, Upon the death of king 
Edward VI. when he had been about three years at the univerſity, he 
quitted that feat of learning, and became clerk to a counſellor at law. 
But this did not prevent him from continuing to proſecute his former 
ſtudies, in which he took more delight than in the profeſſion of the law. 
He remained in this ſituation till the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, when the gentleman under whom he was placed as a 
clerk, having met with Dr. Pilkington, maſter of St. Joha's college 
in Cambridge, he made him acquainted wath his ſtrong attachment 
to the purſuits of literature. In conſequence of this, the doctor de- 
| fired to have ſome converſation with Mr. Cartwright; whoa being 
convinced of his great abilities and attainments, he offered to take 
him back again to St. John's college, to which his malter conſented, 
He accordingly returned to the univerſity ; and in the year 1560, 
was choſen fellow of St. John's college. About three years after he 
was removed to a fellowthip in Trinity College, where, on account 
of his great merit, he was ſhortly made one of the eight ſenior 
fellows. 

In 1564, queen Elizabeth viſited the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
remained there five days, viewing the ſeveral colleges, and hearing 
public ſpeeches and diſputations. Mr. Strype fays, that © the ripeſt 
and molt learned men were ſelected for the difputants ;** Mr. Cart- 
wright was one of theſe; and appears on this occaſion to have greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, In 1567, he commenced bachelor of divi- 
nity ; and three years after, was choſen to be lady Margaret's di- 
vinity-reader. It is particularly mentioned, that he read upon the 
firſt and ſecond chapters of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and performed 
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it with ſuch acuteneſs of wit, and ſuch ſolidity of judgment, as ex- 
cited the admiration of his hearers. He alſo became lo famous as a 
preacher, that when it came to his turn to preach at St. Mary's 
church, the ſexton was obliged to take down the windows, on ac— 
count of the multitudes that came to hear him. 

Mr. Cartwright took occaſion, in his lectures, to deliver his fen- 
timents concerning church-diſ.cipline, which being unfavourable to 
the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, public accuſations were ſoon exhibited 
againſt him: though Mr. Strype ſays, that “he had, indeed, 
a great party in the univerſity, and ſome of them men of learning, 
who [tuck cloſe to him, exceedingly admiring him; though ſome of 
them, better informed, fell off afterwards.” Archbiſhop Grindal 
wrote aletter to ſir William Cecil, chancellor of the univerſity, on 
the 23d of June, 1570, requeſting him to take ſome ſpeedy courſe 
againſt Mr. Cartwright; alledging, that in his readings, he daily 
made invectives againſt the external policy, and diſtinction of ſtates, 
in the eccleſiaſtical government; in conſequence of which the youth 
of the univerſity, who frequented his lectures in great numbers, 
« were in danger to be poiſoned with a love of contention, and a 
liking of novelty.” He theretore recommended, that the chancel- 
lor ſhould write to the vice-chancellor, to enjoin ſilence upon Cart- 
wright and all his adherents, both in ſchools and pulpits ; and after- 
wards, upon examination, and hearing of the matters betore him, 

and ſome of the heads of houſes, to reduce the offenders to confor- 
mity, or to expel them out of the colleges, or the univerſity, as the 
cauſe ſhould require; and alſo that the vice-chancellor ſhould not 
ſuffer Mr. Cartwright to take his degree of doctor of divinity at the 
approaching commencement, for which he had applied. Dr. Wit 
gift alſo zealouſly oppoſed Cartwright, and wrote another letter to 
the chancellor upon the occaſion, communicating to him not only 
what Cartwright had * openly taught,” but alſo 4+ what he had ut- 
tered to him in private confetence.“ 

Mr. Cartwright vindicated his conduct in a letter to ſir William 
Cecil, dated the gth of July; in which he declared his extreme aver- 
ſion to every thing that was ſeditious and contentious ; and affirmed 
that he had taught nothing, but what naturally flowed from the text 
concerning which he had treated, He obferved, that when an occa- 
fon offered itlelf of ſpeaking concerning the habits, he had waved it: 
though he acknowledged that he had taught, that the miniltry of the 
church of England had declined fron the miniſtry of the ancient 
and apoltolical church, and that he withed it to be reſtored to greater 
purity. But thefe ſentiments, he faid, he had delivered calmly and 
ſedately, and in ſuch a manner as could give offence to none but the 
ignorant or the malignant, and thoſe who were eager to catch at ſome- 
thing to calumniate him. He allerted, that he had the utmoſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that he ſhould have obtained the teſtimony of the uni- 
verſity in favour of his innocence, had not the vice-chancellor denied 
him a congregation, He folicucs tte protection of the chancellor. 
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ſo far as his cauſe was jult ; and tranſmitted to him a teſtimonial of 
his innocence, ſigned by ſeveral learned members of the univerſity, 
and in which his abiliues, learning, and integrity, were ſpoken of 

in very high terms. | | | | 

Sir W. Cecil ſeems to have been inclined to treat Mr. Cartwright 
with candour and moderation: but his opponents continued to pro- 
ſecute him with great animoſity. He was cited to appear before 
Dr. Mey, the vice- chancellor of the univerſity, and ſome of the heads 
of houſes, and examined upon ſundry articles of doctrine, ſaid to be 
delivered by him in his public lectures; and which were athirmed to 
be contrary to the religion received, and allowed, by public autho- 
rity, in the realm of England: and it was demanded of him, whether 
he would ſtand to thoſe opinions and doctrines, or whether he would 
renounce them. Mr. Cartwright deſired, that he might be permit- 
ted to commit to writing what his judgment was upon the points in 
controverſy : which being aſſented to, he drew up fix propolitions to 
the following purport, and which he ſubſcribed. with his own 
hand: ; | 

I. The names and functions of archbiſhops and archdeacons ought 
to be aboliſhed. | 
II. The offices of the lawful miniſters of the church, viz. biſhops 
aud deacons, ought to be reduced to theapoſtolical inſtitution : biſhops 
to preach the word of God and pray, and deacons to be employed in 
taking care of the poor. | | 

III. The government of the church ought not to be entruſted to 
biſhops chancellors, or the officials of archdeacons ; but every church 
thoul4 be governed by it's own miniſter and preſbyters. 

IV. Miniſters ought not to be at large, but every one ſhould have 
the charge of a certain flock. | 

V. No man ſhould ſolicit, or ſtand as a candidate for the mi- 
niſtry. | | | | | 

VI. Biſhops ſhould not be created by civil authority, but ought to 
be openly and fairly choſen by the church. 

Some other propoſitions, which were faid to be dangerous and ſe- 
ditious, were alſo collected out of Mr. Cartwright's lectures, and ſent 
to court by Dr. Whitgift, to incenſe the queen and chancellor againſt 
him: and he was forbidden, by the vice-chancellor, and heads of the 
university, to read any more lectures, till they ſhould receive ſome 

ſatisfaction, that he would not continue to propagate the fame opi- 
nions. He was allo prevented from taking his doctor's degree, by 
the authority of the vice chaacellor : which appears to have given 

great umbrage to many in the univerlity, and to have occaſioned a 
conſiderable diſturbance, | 

In 1571, Dr. Whitgift became vice-chancellor of the univerſity ; 
and by his influence more rigorous ſtatutes were procured for it's go- 
vernment: and Mr. Cartwright was deprived of his place of Mar- 
garct-piofoior, But he itil} continued ſenior fellow of Trinity 
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College; though the tollowing year he was allo deprived of his 
fellowthip, it being alledged, that he had forfeited it, by not entering 
into prieſt's orders in due ume, in conformity to the ſtatutes, Being 
thus driven from the univerlity, and out of all employment, he tra- 
velled bryond fea, Where he became acquainted with the moſt cele- 
brated divines in the ſeveral proteitant umverlities of Europe, with 
many of whom he citabliſhed a correſpundence, Thev appear to 
have enter tained a very high eſteem for him; and the celebrated Be- 
Za, in a letter to one of his Englith correſpondents, exprefſed him- 
ſelf thus concerning him: © Here is now with us your countryman, 
Thomas Cartwright, than whom, TI think, the fun doth not fee a 
more learned man.” While he was abroad, he was choſen miniſter 
= to the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp, and afterwards at Middle- 
burgh, where he continued two years, with little or no profit ta 
himſelf; though his labours as a preacher are ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely acceptable and ſucceſsful. But the importunity of his friends 
in England, at length prevailed on him to return again to his native 
country, | | 
A very ſevere perſecution had now taken place for ſeveral years 
againſt the puritans; on whoſe behalf a piece was publithed, en- 
titled, *f An Admonition to the Paritament ;”” to which were an- 
nexed, a letter from Beza to the earl of Leiceſter, and another from 
Gualter to biſhop Parkhurſt, recommending a reformation of church 
diſcipline. This work contained what was called “ the platform 
of a church ;?” the manner of electing miniſters ; their ſeveral du- 
ties; and arguments to prove their equality in government. It alſo 
attacked the corruptio!s of the hierarchy, and the proceedings of the 
biſhops, with much ſeverity of language. The admonition was con- 
cluded with a petition to the two houſes, that a diſcipline more conſo- 
nant to the word of God, and agꝑrceing with the foreign ref rmed 
churches, might be eſtabliſhed by law. For the puritans, thong la- 
bouring under the weight of perſecution, were not zcalous to pro- 
mote liberty of conſcience, but oaly anxious for the eſtabliſhment of 
that mode of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which they thought to be the 
beſt, and the moſt apoſtolical. Neither the epiſcopaiians, nor the 
puritans, of that age, had any juſt ſentiments of toleration. Mr. 
Field and Mr. Wilcox, authors of the aimonition, and who attempt- 
ed to preſent it to the parliament, were committed to Newgate on 
the ad of October, 157-2. Notwithitanding which, Mr. Cartwright, 
after his return to England, wrote “ A ſecond Admonition to the 
Parliament,” with an humble petition to the two houſes, for relief 
againſt the ſubſcription reaured by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
The ſame year Dr. Whitgift publ;thed an anſwer to the admoni- 
tion: to which slr. Cartwright publiſhed a reply in 1573; and 
abour this time a proclamation was iſſued for apprehending him. 
In 1574, Dr. Whütgift publithed, in folio, a “Defence of the An- 
{wer to the Adlmontition, againit the Reply of T. C.“ In L575, 
Mr] Cartwright publiſhed a“ pecund Reply” againſt Dr. Whitgift; 
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and in 1577, appeared“ The reſt of the ſecond Repiy of Thomas 
Cartwright, againſt maſter Doctor Whitgift's Anſwer, touching the 
church- diſcipline.“ This ſeems to have been printed in Scotland; 
and, it is certain, that, before it's publication, Mr. Cartwright had 
found it neceſſary to leave the kingdom ; whiltt his opponent was 
raiſed to the bithoprig of Worceſter. = 
Mr. Cartwright continued abroad about five years; during which 
time he vihviated as a miniſter to ſome of the Engliſh factories. 
About the year 1580, James VI. king of Scotland, having an high 
opinion of his learuing and abilities, ſent to him, and offered him a 
profetſorſhip in the univerſity of St. Andrew's ; but this he thought 
proper to decline. Upon his return to England, officers were ſent 
to apprehend him, as a promoter of ſedition, and he was thrown into 
priſon. He probably obtained his liberty through the intereſt of 
the lord Treaſurer Burlcigh, and the earl of Leiceſter, by both of 


a 8 ; , 
whom he was favoured: and the latter conterred on him the polt of 


matter of the hoſpital which he had founded in Warwick. In 1583, 


he was earneſtly perſuaded, by ſeveral learned proteſtant divines, to 
write againſt the Rhemith tranſlation of the New Teſtament. He 
was likewiſe encouraged in this deſign by the earl of Leiceſter and fir 
Francis Walſingham : and the latter ſent him an hundred pounds 
towards the expences of the work. He accordingly engaged in it: 
but after ſome time, received an arbitrary and unjuſt mandate from 
archbiſhop Whitgift, prohibiting him from proſecuting the work 
any farther. Though he was much diſcouraged by this, he nearl 
completed the performance: but it was not publiſhed till many 
years alter his death, It is ſaid, that queen Elizabeth ſent to Beza, 
requeſting him to undertake a work of this kind ; but he declined it, 
declaring, that Cartwright was much more capable of the taſk than 
himſelf. | 

Notwithſtanding the high eſtimation in which he was held, and 
his many ad mirers, in the year 1585, he was again committed to 
priſon by Dr. Aylmer, biſhop of London : and that prelate gave 
fome «offence to the queen, by making uſe of her majeſty's name on 
the occaſion. When he obtained his liberty is not mentioned: but 
we find that in 1590, when he was at Warwick, he received a cita- 
tion to appear in the Star-chamber, together with Edmund Snape, 
and ſome other puritan miniſters, being charged with ſetting up a 
new diſcipline, and a new form of worſhip, and ſubſcribing their 
names to ſtand to it. This was interpreted an oppoſition and diſ- 
obedience to the eſtabliſhed laws. Mr. Cartwright was alſo called 
upon to take the oath ex officio; but this he refuſed, and was com- 
mitted to the Fleet. | 
In May, 1591, he was ſent for by biſhop Aylmer, to appear be- 
fore him, and ſome others of the ecc!: ſiaſt cal commiſſioners, at that 
prelate's houſe. He had no previous notice yiven-him, to prevent 
any concourſe of his adherents upon the occaſion. The biſhop threw 
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ont ſome reproaches againſt hun, and again required him to 
take the oath ex GHficig. The attorney-general did the ſame ; and 
repreſented to him, © how dangerous a thing it was, that men thould, 
upon the conceits of their own heads, and yet under colour of con- 
ſcience, refuſe the things that had been received for laws of a long 
time.” Mr. Cartwright aſſigned ſundry reafons for refuling to take 
the oath ; and afterwards deſired to be permitted to vindicate him- 
ſelf from ſoine reficftions that had been thrown out againſt him by 
| the bithop, and the attorney-gencral. But to this biſhop Aylmer 
would not conſent, alledging, ** that he had no letfure to hear his 
anſwer.” The good prelate had found time to accuſe Cartwright, 
but had no time to {pare for hearing his vindication ; though he in- 
formed him, that he might defend himſelf from the public charges 
that he had brought againit him, by a private letter to his lordſhip. 
With this kind of juſtice Mr. Cartwright was obliged to be con- 
tented, and was immediately after again committed to the Fleet, and 
kept in a very cloſe and rigorous confinement. In Augult, 1591, 
he wrote a letter to lady Ruflel, ſtating ſome of the grievances under 
which he laboured, and ſolicited her intereſt with lord Burleigh to 
procure him better treatment. The ſame year, king James wrote 
a letter to queen Elizabeth, requeſting her majeſty to ſhew favour to 
Mr. Cartwright and his brethren, on account of their great learning, 
and faithſul labours in the goſpel. But he did nat obtain his liberty 
till about the middle of the year 1592, when he was reſtored to his 
hoſpital at Warwick, and was again permitted to preach. But his 
health appears to have been much impaired by his long confine- 
ment, and cloſe application to ſtudy, | 
He died on the 27th of December, 1603, in the ſixty-eighth year 
of his age, having preached a ſermon on mortality but two days be- 
fore. He was buried in the hofpital at Warwick. Mr. Cartwright 
was pious, learned, and laborious; an acute diſputant, and an ad- 
mired preacher ; of a diſintereſted diſpoſition, generous and chari- 
table, and particularly liberal to poor fc holars. The treatment which 
he received on account of his opinions was extremely unjuſt and 
cruel, and reflects great diſhonour on thole prelates who were active 
in the perſecution of him. Beſides the pieces already mentioned, 
Mr. Cartwright was author of ſeveral practical commentaries on 
different parts of the {cripture. 
224 
CARTWRIGHT (WILLIAM), was born at Northway, near 
Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, in 1611. From the ſree- ſchool of 
Cirenceſter, he was removed to Weſtminſter- ſchool, being choſen a 
king's ſcholar, In 1628, he was elected a ſtudent of Chriſt- church 
in nd. He took the degree of M. A. in 1635. ' Afterwards he 


- 


went into holy orders, and became a celebrated Preacher in the uni— 
verſity. In 1642, bilhop Duppa appointed him to be ſuccentor in 
the church of Saliſbury, and in 1643, he was choſen junior proctor 
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of the univerſity, He was alſo metaphyſical reader of the univer- 
ſity. He died in 1643, aged 33. Ben Johnſon faid of him, “ My 
ſon Cartwright writes all like a man.” There are extant of this 
author's four plays, beſides other poems, which were printed toge- 
ther in 1651, accompanied by above 50 copies of commendatory 
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verſes. Wood tells us, Cartwright wrote alſo, 1. Poemata Græca 


& Latina. 2. An Offspring of Mercy illuing out of the Womb of 


Cruelty : a Paſſion Sermon, preached at Chriit-church in Oxford, 


on Acts ii. 23. 3. On the ſignal Days in the month of November, 


in relation to the Crown and Royal Family : a Poem. 4. Poems 


and Verſes, containing Airs for ſeveral Voices, ſet by Mr. Henry 
Lawes. . | 
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CARY (ROBERT), a learned chronologer, was born at Cookin- 
ton in the county of Devon, about 1615. He took his degrees in 
arts at -Oxford, and was created LL. D. by virtue of mandatory 
letters from the chancellor, William marquis of Hertford, his kinſ- 
man, in 1644. After his return from his travels, he was preſented- 
by the aforeſaid nobleman to the rectory of Portlemouth, near Kingſ- 
bridge in Devonſhire; but not long after drawn over by the preſby- 
terian miniſters to their party, and choſen moderator of that part of 
the ſecond diviſion of the connty of Devon, which was appointed to 
meet at Kingſbridge. Nevertheleſs, upon the reſtoration of Charles 
II. he was one of the firit that congratulated that prince upon his 
return, and ſoon after was preferred to the archdeaconry of Exeter: 
but in 1664, he was on ſome pretext, furniſhed by his infumities 
or imprudence, cjected out of it by ſome great men then in power. 
The reſt of his days he ſpent at his rectory at Portlemouth, and 
died, aged 73, in 1688. Fe publiſhed “ Palælogia Chronica, a 
Chronological Account of ancient Time, in three parts, 1. Didac- 
tical, 2, Apodeictical, 3. Canonical, in 1677. He alfo tranſlated 
into Latin verſe thoſe hymns of our church, that are appointed to be 
read after the leſſons, together with the creed. In his carriage and 
behaviour, he was as much a gentleman, as he was in his birth and 
extraction; free and generous, courteous and obliging, and very 
critical in all the arts of compiaiſance and addreſs. | 


ran 

CARY /Lvcirvs), eldeſt fon of Henry the firſt lord viſcount 
Falkland, was born, as is ſuppoſed, at Buriord in Oxtordſhire about 
1610, He received his academical learning at I rinity college in 
Dublin, and St. John's college in Cambridge. Before he came to 
be 20 years of age, he was maſter of an ample fortune, which de- 
ſcended to him by the gift of a grandfather, without paſſing through 
his father and mother, who were then alive. Shortly after that, and 
before he was of age, he went into the Low Countries, with a reſo- 
lution of procuring a command; but was diverted:from it by the 
complete i nactivity of that ſummer. On his return io England, 
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entered upon a very ſtrict courſe of ſtuly. We are informed by 
lord Clatendon, that his hauſe being within a little more than 10 
miles of Oxford, he ont racted familiarity and friendſhip with the 
moſt polite and accurate men of that miverſity, who found ſuch an 
immenſcneſs of wit, and ſuch a ſolidity of judgment in him, fo 
infinite a fancy, bound in by molt exact reaſoning, ſuch a vaſt know- 
ledge, that he was not ignorant in any thing, yet ſuch an exceſlive 
humility, as if he had known nothing, that they frequently reforted, 
and dwelt with him, as in a college ſituated in a purer air, fo that 
his houſe was a univerſity in a leſs volume, whither they came, not 
ſo much for epoſe, as ſtudy ; and to examine and refute thoſe groſſer 
propoſitions which lazineſs and conſent made current in vulgar con- 
verſatiin. Before he was 23 years of age, he had read over all the 
Greck and Latin fathers, and was indctirigable in looking over all 
books, which with great ex pence he cauſed to be tranſmitted to him 
from all parts. About the time of his father's death, in 1633, he 
was made one of the gentlem-n of the privy-chamber to Charles I. 
In 1639, he was in the expedition againit the Scots, and afterwards 
went a volunteer with the earl of Eſſex. He was cholen, in 1640, 
a memberot the houſe of commons for Newport in the Iſle of Wight, 
in the parliament which began at Weltminſter April 13, the ſame 
year. The debates being there managed with all imaginable gra- 
vity and ſobriety, he contracted ſuch a reverence for parliaments, 
that he thought it really impoſſible they could ever produce miſchief 
or inconvenience to the kingdom, or that the kingdom could be to- 
lerably happy in the intermiſſion of them. From the unhappy and 
unſeaſonable diſſolution of that parliament, he probably harboured 
ſome jealouſy and prejudice to the court, towards which he was 
not before immoderately inclined. He was choſen again for the 
ſame place in the parliament, which began the 3d of November fol- 
Jowing ; and in the beginning of it declared himſelf very ſharply and 
a fo again(t thoſe exorbitances of the court, which had been moſt 

rievous to the ſtate. He was ſo rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſhed 
Ed and rules, that he could not endure a breach or deviation from 
them; and thought no miſchief ſo intolerable, as the preſumption. 
of miniſters of ſtate to break poſitive rules for reaſons of ſtate, or 
judges to tranſgreſs known laws upon the title of conveniency or 
neceſſity. This made him fo ſevere againſt the earl of Strafford and ; 
the lord Finch, contrary to his natural gentleneſs and temper. With 
reſpe& to both thoſe lords, he was milled by the authority of thoſe 
who, he believed, underſtood the laws perfectly, of which himſelf 
was utterly ignorant. He had contracted a prejudice againſt arch- 
biſhop Laud, and ſome others of the bithops ; which biaſſed his 
judgment ſo far, as to make him concur in the firſt bill to take 
away the votes of biſhops in the houſe of lords. This gave occaſion 
to {ome to believe, that he was no friend to the church, and the 
eſtabliſhed government of it: it alſo cauſed many in the houſe of 
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commons to hope, that he might be brought to a further com- 
pliance with their deſigns. Indeed, the great opinion he had of the 
uprightneſs and integrity of thoſe perſons who appeared moſt ac- 
tive againſt the court, kept him longer from ſuſpecting any deſign 
3 the peace of the kingdom; and though he differed from 
them commonly in eoncluſions, he believed long their purpoſes were 
honeſt. When better informed what was law, and diſcerning in 
them a deſire to controul that law by a vote of one or both houſes, 
no man more oppoſed thoſe attempts, and gave the adverſe party 
more trouble, by reaſon and argumentation. About ſix months after 
paſſing the above-mentioned bill for taking away the biſhops votes, 
when the ſame argument came again into debate, he changed his 
opinion, and gave the houſe all the oppoſition he could ; inſomuch, 
that he was by degrees looked upon as an advocate for the court ; to 
which he contributed ſo little, that he declined thoſe addreſſes, and 
even thoſe invitations which he was obliged almoſt by civility to en- 
tertain. He was fo jealous of the leaſt imagination of his inclining 
to preferment, that he affected even a moroſeneſs to the court and 
to the courtiers, and left nothing undone which might prevent and 
divert the king's or queen's favour towards him, but the deſerving it. 
When the king ſent for him once or twice to ſpeak to him, and to 
give him thanks for his excellent comportment in thoſe councils 
which his majeſty termed doing him fervice, his anſwers were more 
negligent, and leſs ſatisfactory, than might be expected; as if he 
cared only that his actions ſhould be juſt, not that they ſhould be 
acceptable: and he took more pains, and more forced his nature to 
actions unagreeable and unpleaſant to it, that he might not be thought 
to incline to the court, than molt men have done to procure an 
office there: not that he was in truth averſe from receiving public 
employment, for he had a great devotion to the king's perſon, and 
had before uſed ſome ſmall endeavour to be recommended to him for 
a foreign negociation, and had once a deſire to be ſent ambaſſador 
into France; but he abhorred an imagination or doubt ſhould ſink 
into the thoughts of any man, that in the diſcharge of his truſt, and 
duty in parliament, he had any bias to the court, or that the king 
himſelf ſhould apprehend that he looked for a reward for being ho- 
neſt, For this reaſon, when he heard it firſt whiſpered, that the 
king had a purpoſe to make him a privy counſellor, for which there 
was in the beginning no other ground but becauſe he was known 
to be well qualified, he reſolved to decline it, and at laſt ſuffered 
himſelf to be only over-ruled by the advice and perſuaſion of his 
friends to ſubmit to it. Afterwards when he found that the king 
intended to make him ſecretary of ſtate, he was poſitive to refuſe it, 
_ decliring to his friends that he was moſt unfit for it, and that he 
muſt either do that which would be great diſquiet to his own na- 
ture, or leave that undone which was moſt neceſſary to be done by 
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one that was honoured with that place ; for the moſt juſt and honeſt 
men did, every day, that which he could not give himſelf leave to do. 
He was ſo exact and ſtrict an obſerver of juſtice and truth, that he 
believed thoſe neceſſary condeſcenſions and applications to the weak 
neſs of other men, and thoſe arts and inſinuations which are neceſ- 
fary for diſcoveries, and prevention of ill, would be in him a declen- 
ſion from his own rules of life, though he acknowledged them fit, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to be practiſed in thoſe employments. How- 
ever he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſubmit to the king's command, 
and became his fecretary: but, two things he could never bring him- 
ſelf to, whilſt he continued in that office (which was to his death), 

tor which he was contented to be reproached, as for omiſſions in a 
„ moſt neceſſary part of his place. "The one, employing of ſpies, or 
iving any countenance or entertainment to them ; not fuch emif- 
Rise as with danger would venture to view the enemy's camp, 
and bring intelligence of their number, or quartering, or any par- 
ticulars that ſuch an obſervation can comprehend ; but thoſe who, 
by communication of guilt, or diſſimulation of manners, wind them- 
ſelves into ſuch truſts and fecrets, as enable them to make diſcoveries. 
The other, the liberty of opening letters, upon a ſuſpicion that they 
might contain matter of dangerous conſeqwence. For the firſt, he 
would ſay ſuch inſtruments muſt be void of all ingenuity and com- 
mon honeſty, before they could be of uſe ; and aſterwards they could 
never be fit to be credited: and that no ſingle preſervation could 
be worth ſo general a wound, and corruption of human ſociety, as 
the cheriſhing ſuch perſons would carry with it. The laſt he thought 
ſuch a violation of the law of nature, that no qualification by office 
could juſtify him in the treſpaſs; and though he was convinced by 
the neceſſity and iniquity of the time, that thoſe advantages of infor- 
mation were not to be declined, and were neceſſarily to be practiſed, 
| he found means to put it off from himſelf; whilſt he confeſſed, he 
needed excuſe and pardon for the omiſſion. In all other particulars 
he filled his place with great ſufficiency, being well verſed in lan- 
| —_— and with the utmoſt integrity, being above corruption of 
any kind. 

: He was one of the lords, who, June 5, 1642, ſigned a declaration, 
wherein they profeſſed they were tully perſuaded that his majeſty had 
no intention to raiſe war upon his parliament. About the ſame 
time he ſubſcribed to levy twenty horſe for his majclty's ſervice. 
Upon which, and other accounts, he was excepted from the parlia- 
ment's favour in tlie inſtructions given by the two houſes to their 
general the carl of Eflex. 

Whilſt he was with the king at Oxford, his majeſty went one 
day to ſee the public library, where he was ſhewed among other books 
a Virgil, nobly printed, and exquiſitely bound. Ihe lord Falkland, 
to divert the king, would have his majcity make a trial of his fortune 
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by the Sortes Virgilianæ, an uſual kind of divination in ages paſt 
made by opening a Virgil. The king opening the book, the paſſage 
which happened to come up, was that part of Dido's impre- 
cation againſt Aneas, iv. 615, &c. which is thus tranſlated by 


Dryden : 


% Oppreſs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His mendiſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd; _ 
Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace, &c. 


King Charles ſeeming concerned at this accident, the lord Falk- 
land, who obſerved it, would likewiſe try his own fortune in the 
ſame manner; hoping that he might fall upon ſome paſſage that 
could have no relation to his caſe, and thereby divert the king's 
thoughts from any impreflion the other might make upon him; but 
the place lord Falkland ſtumbled upon was yet more ſuited, to his 
deftiny than the other had been to the king's; being the following 
exprefſions of Evander, upon the untimely death of his ſon Pallas, 
n. Ki. 152. | 


« O Pallas! thou haft fail'd thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword: 
I warn'd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. 

O curit eſſay of arms, diſaſt'rous doom, 

Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come!“ 


From the beginning of the civil war his natural chearfulneſs and 
vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of ſadneſs and dejection of ſpirit 
ſtole upon him, which he had never been uſed to; yet being among 
thole who believed that one battle would end all differences, 1 
that there would be ſo great a victory on one ſide, that the other 
would be compelled to ; int to any conditions from the victor 
(which ſuppoſition and conclufion generally ſunk into the minds of 
moſt men, and prevented the looking after many advantages that 
might have been laid hold of), he reſiſted thoſe indiſpoſitions,“ et in 
luctu bellum inter remedia erat.” But after the refolution of the 
two Houſes, not to admit any treaty for peace, thoſe indiſpoſitions 
which had before touched him grew into a perfect habit of unchear- 
fulneſs; and he, who had been ſo exactly eaſy and affable to all 
men, became on a ſudden leſs communicable, fad, pale, and exceed- 
ingly affected with the ſpleen. In his cloaths and habit, which he 
had minded before with more neatneſs, induſtry, and expence, than 
is uſual to ſo great a foul, he was now not only incurious, but too 
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negligent; and in his _— of ſuitors, and the neceſſary or 
caſual addreſſes to his place, ſo quick and ſharp, and ſevere, that there 
wanted not ſome men (ſtrangers to his nature and diſpoſition) who 
believed him proud and imperious. When there was any overture 
or hope of peace, he would be more erect and vigorous, and exceed- 
ingly ſolicitous to preſs any thing which he thought might promote 
it: and fitting among his friends, often, after a deep ſilence and 
frequent ſighs, would, with a fad and ſhrill accent, repeat the word 
Peace, Peace ; and would paſſionately profeſs, that the very agony 
of the war, and the view of the calamities and deſolations the king- 
dom did and muſt endure, took his ſleep from him, and would 
ſhortly break his heart. This made ſome think, or pretend to 
think, that he' was ſo much enamoured of peace, that he would 
have been glad the king ſhould have bought it at avy price, which 
was a moſt unreaſonable calumny : yet it made ſome impreſſion on 
him, or at leaſt he uſed it for an excuſe of the daringneſs of his ſpi- 
rit ; for at the ſiege of Glouceſter, when his friend paſſionately re- 
rehended him for expoſing his perſon unneceſſarily to danger (for 
bs delighted to viſit the trenches and neareſt approaches, and to dif- 
cover what the enemy did), as being ſo much beſide the duty of his 
place, he would ſay merrily, “That his office could not take away 
the privilege of his age ; and that a ſecretary in war might be preſent 
at the greateſt ſecret of danger ;” but withal alledged ſeriouſly, “ That 
it concerned him to be more active in enterprizes of hazard than 
other men, that all men might ſee that his impatience for peace 
proceeded not from puſillanimity, or fear to adventure his own per- 
ſon.” Whitelock ſays, that in the morning before the battle of 
Newbury, he called for a clean ſhirt, and being aſked the reaſon of 
it, anſwered, “ That if he were ſlain in battle, they ſhould not find 
hie body in foul linen.“ Being diſſuaded by his 3 to go into 
the fight, as having no call to it, and being no military officer, he 
ſaid. “ He was weary of the times, and foreſaw much miſery to 
his own country, and did believe he ſhould be out of it ere night.“ 
At the commencement of the battle, he put himſelf into the firſt 
rank of the lord Byron's regiment, and advanced upon the enemy, 
who had lined the hedges on both ſides with muſqueteers ; from 
whence he was ſhot with a muſquet in the lower part of the belly, 
and inthe inſtant falling from his horſe, his body was not found till 
the next morning. I hus fell that incomparable young man, in the 
th year of his age; having ſo much diſpatched the true buſineſs 
of life, that the eldeſt rarely attain to that immenſe knowledge, and 
he youngeſt enter not into the world with more innocency. 

His contemporaries, particularly lord Clarendon, aſſure us he 
was a man of prodigious parts, both natural and acquired; of a 
wit ſo ſharp, and a nature fo ſincere, that nothing could be more 
lovely; of great ingenuity and honour, of the moſt exemplary man- 
ners and ſingular good-nature, and of the moit unblemiſhed inte- 
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rity; ot that inimitable ſweetneſs and delight in converſation, of 
% flowing and obliging a humanity and goodneſs to mankind, and 
of that primitive ſimplicity and 3 of life, as was ſcarce ever 
equalled. His familiarity and friendſhip, for the moſt part, was 
with men of the moſt eminent and ſublime parts, and of untouched 
reputation in point -of integrity. He was a pou cheriſher of wit 

and fancy, and good parts in any man; and, if he found them 
clouded with poverty or want, a moſt liberal and bountiful patron 
towards them, even above his fortune. As he was of a moſt in- 
comparable gentleneſs, application, and even ſubmiſſion, to good 
and worthy, and upright men, ſo he was naturally (which could not 
but be more evident in his place of ſecretary of ſtate, which ſubjected 
him to another converſation and admixture than his own election 
would haye m—_ unpleaſant to bad men; and was fo ill a diſ- 
ſembler of his diſlike and diſinclination to ill men, that it was not 
poſſible for ſuch not to diſcern'it. There was once in the Houſe of 
Commons ſuch a declared acceptation of the good ſervice an emi- 
nent member had done to them, and, as they ſaid, to the whole 
kingdom, that it was moved, he being preſent, 4 That the ſpeaker 
might, in the name of the whole Houſe, give him thanks; and then 
that every member might, as a teſtimony of his particular acknow- 
I'edgment, ſtir or move his hat towards him :” the which, though not 
ordered) when very many did, the lord Falkland, who believed the 
ſervice itſelf not to be of that moment, and that an honourable and 
generous perſon could not have ſtooped to it for any recompence, 


inſtead of moving his hat, ſtretched both Mis arms out, and claſped 


his hands together upon the crown of his hat, and held it clofe 
down to his head, that all men might ſee how odious that flattery 
was to him, and the very approbation of the perſon, though at that 
time moſt popular. He was conſtant and pertinacious in what- 
ſoever he reſolved to do, and not to be wearied by any pains that 
were neceſſary to that end. And therefore having once reſolved 
not to ſee London, which he loved above all places, till he had per- 
fectly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own houſe in the 
country, and purſued it with that indefatigable induſtry, that it 


will not be believed in how ſhort a time he was maſter of it, and 


accurately read all the Greek hiſtorians. He had a courage of the 
moſt clear and keen temper, and ſo far from fear, that he ſeemed 
not without ſome appetite of danger; and therefore, upon any 
engagement of action, he always engaged his perſon in thoſe troops 
which he thought, by the forwardneſs of the commanders, to be 
moſt likely to be fartheſt engaged; and in all ſuch encounters he had 
about him an extraordinary cheartulneſs, without at all affecting the 
execution that uſually attended them; in which he took no delight, 
but took pains to prevent it, where it was not by reſiſtance made 
neceſſary. At Edge-hill, when the enemy was routed, he was like 
to have incurred great peril, by interpoſing to ſave thoſe who had 
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thrown away their arms, and againſt whom, it may be, others were 
more fierce bd their having thrown them away; ſo that a man might 
think he came into the field chiefly out of curioſity to fee the face of 
danger, and charity to prevent the ſhedding of blood ; yet in his 
natural inclination he acknowledged he was addicted to the pro- 
feſſion of a ſoldier. Many attempts were made upon him, by the 
inſtigation of his mother (who was a lady of another perfuaſion in 
religion, and of a moſt maſculine underſtanding, allayed with the 
paſſion and infirmities of her own ſex) to pervert him in his piety 
to the church of England, and to reconcile him to that of Rome ; 
which they proſecuted with the more confidence, becauſe he de- 
— clined.no opportunity or occaſion of conference with thoſe of that 
religion, whether prieſts or laics; diligently ſtudied the contro- 
veliies, and, as was before obſerved, exactly read all, or the choiceſt 
of the Greek and Latin fathers; and having a memory ſo ſtupen- 
dous, that he remembered, on all occaſions, whatſoever he read. 
He was ſo great an enemy to that paſſion and uncharitableneſs which 
he ſaw produced by difference of opinion in matters of religion, that 
in all thoſe diſputations with prieſts and others of the Romiſh church, 
he affected to maniteſt all poſſible civility to their perſons, and eſti. 
mation of their parts: but this charity towards them was much 
leflened, and any correſpondence with them quite declined, when 
by ſiniſter -arts they had corrupted his two younger brothers, being 
both children, and ſtolen them from his heuſe, and tranſported 
them beyond-ſeas, and perverted his ſiſters; upon which occaſion he 
wrote two large diſcourſes againit the principal poſitions of that re- 
ligion, with that ſharpneſs of wit, and full weight of reaſon, that 
the church, ſays lord Clarendon, is deprived of great jewels in the 
concealment of them, and that they are not publiſhed to the world. 
As to his perſon, he was little, and of no great ſtrength; his hair 
was blackiſh, and ſomewhat flaggy, and his eye black and lively. 
CARYLL (Jon N), was probably a native of Suſſex. He was of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, being fecretary to queen Mary, the 
wife of James II. and one who followed the fortunes of his abdi- 
cating maſter; who rewarded him, firſt with knighthood, and then 
with the honorary titles of earl Caryll and baron Dartford. How 
long he continued in that ſervice is not known; but he was in Eng- 
land in the reign of queen Anne, and recommended the ſubject of 
« The Rape of the Lock“ to Mr. Pope, who at it's publication ad- 
dreſſed it to him. He was alſo the intimate friend of Pope's 
« Unfortunate Lady.” He was the author of two plays; 1.“ Fhe 


Engliſh Princeſs, or the Death of Richard the Third,“ 1667, 4to.. 

2. “ Sir Salomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb,”” 1671, 4to. And in 

1700 he publiſhed “ The Pſalms of David, tranflated from the Vul- 

gat, 12M0. In Tonſon's edition of Ovid's Epiſtles, that of“ Bri- 

ſers to Achilles“ is ſaid to be by Sir John Caryll; and in 8 
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Select Collection of Miſcellany Poems,” vol. ii. p. 1. the firſt 
Eclogue of Virgil is tranſlated by the ſame ingenious poet. He was 
living in 1717, and at that time muſt have been a very old man. 
Three of his letters may be ſeen in the“ Additions to; Pope,” 
vol. ii. p. 114. | | 


| : — 433 
CASA (Jon DE), a moſt polite Italian writer of the ſixteenth 
century, was born at Florence, and became in time archbiſhop of 
Benevento. He was employed in many important negociations by 
the popes, and died at Rome in 1550, * by all the learned, 
whoſe friend and protector he was. He wrote with the utmoſt 
elegance in both Italian and Latin. His“ Galateus, ſeu de morum 
elegantia,” is the moſt eſteemed of all his works in proſe: it was 
publiſhed at Hanover, 1603, cum notis Nat. Chytræi, 8v0. His 
poems, eſpecially thoſe of his youth, are very licentious, and (it is 
faid) hindered him from being a cardinal. Juricu, and others be- 
fore him, have charged him with being the author of an infamous 
piece © de Jaudibus ſodomiæ,“ which, however, he denied, nor is it 
generally believed; but it is certain that he wrote ſome-very looſe 
and profligate poems. See the teſtimonies about him, collected by 

Pope Blount in his Cepſura Authorum,” &c. 


CASAS (BAR THOTLGMY DE LAS), a Spaniard, and the illuſtrious 
biſhop of . Chiapa, was born at Seville in 1474; and at nineteen 
attended his father, who went with Chriſtopher Columbus, to the 
Indies in 1493. Upon his return he became an eccleſiaſtic, and a 

curate in the iſle of Cuba; but quitted his cure and his country in 
order to devote himſelf to the ſervice of the Indians, who were 
then en{laved to the molt ridiculous ſuperſtitions, as well as the 
molt barbarous tyranny. The Spaniſh governors had long ſince 
made Chriſtianity deteſted by their unheard-of cruelties: the In- 
dians trembled at the very name of Chriſtian, This humane and 
pious miſſionary refolved to croſs the ſeas, and to lay their cries and 
their miſcries at the feet of Charles V. The affair was diſcuſſed in 
council; and the repreſentations of Caſas ſo ſenſibly affected the 
emperor, that he made ordinances, as ſevere to the perſecutors as 
favourable to the perſecuted. But theſe ordinances were never 
executed; the Spaniſh governors, or rather tyrants, continued to 
plunder and murder; and they had a doctor, one Sepulveda, who 
undertook even to juſtify theſe outrages by human and divine laws, 
and by the examples of the Iſraelites, who conquered the people of 
Canaan, This horrible book was printed at Rome, but proſcribed. 
in Spain; and Caſas, now become biſhop of Chiapa, refuted this 
apology for tyranny and murder. This treatiſe, entitled“ The 
Deſtruction of the Indians,” and tranſlated into very many lan- 
guages, is full of details which ſhock humanity. Soto, the em- 
peror's confeſſor, was appointed arbiter of the difference between 
” Caſas 
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Caſas, a biſhop worthy of the firſt ages of the church, and Sepul- 

veda, a doctor and advocate for principles which would not have 

been adopted by an heathen ; and the reſult of all this was laid 

before Charles V. who, however, had too many affairs upon his 

hands to pay a due attention to it, and the governors continued to 

tyrannize as uſual. Caſas employed above fifty years in America, 

labouring with inceſſant zeal, that the Indians might be treated 

with mildneſs, equity, and humanity ; but, inſtead of availing any 

thing, he drew upon himſelf endleſs perſecutions from the Spa- 

niards; and, though he eſcaped with his life, might properly enough 

be ealled a martyr to the liberty of the Indians. After refuſing 

ſeveral biſhoprics in America, he was conſtrained to accept that of 

Chiapa in 1544. He reſided there till 1551, when the infirm ſlate 

of his health obliged him to return to his native country ; and he . 

died at Madrid in 1566, aged 92. = 
Beſides his - Deſtruction of the Indians,“ and other pieces on 

the ſame ſubjects, there is a very curious Latin work of his, upon 

this queſtion, <« Whether kings or princes can in conſcience, by any 

Tight, or by virtue of any title, alienate citizens and ſubjects from 

their natural allegiance, and ſubject them to a new and foreign 

Juriſdiction?” All his writings ſhew a ſolid judgment, found learn- 

ing, true piety, and an excellent heart. | 


CASAUBON (Isaac), a learned critic, was born at Geneva, 
Feb. 18, 1559. The firſt part ot his education he received from his 
father, and at nine years of age conld fpeak and write Latin rea- 
dily and correctly: but his father's engagements obliging him to be 
almoſt always abſent from home for three years, he entirely forgot 
all that he had learned of him. In 1578 he was ſent to proſecute 
his ſtudies at Geneva, and quickly recovered the time he had loſt. 
He learned Greek of Francis Portus the Cretan, and was choſen 

roſeſſor in Portus's room in 1582, when he was but twenty-three. 
In 1583 he publiſhed his notes on Diogenes Laertius, and dedicated 

them to his father, who commended him, but told him at the ſame 
time, He ſhould like better one note of his upon the Holy * 
tures, than all the pains he could beſtow upon profane authors.” In 
1584 he printed his © Lectures upon Theocritus,” which he dedi- 
cated to Henry Stephens, the celebrated printer, whoſe daughter he 
married April 28, 1586. In 1587 his“ Commentary on Strabo”” 
was publiſhed at Geneva: his edition of the“ New Teſtament” 
alſo appeared this year; and in 1588 were printed his“ Notes 
upon Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis.“ In 1589 be publiſhed his 
Notes on Polyænus's Stratagemata, and on Dicæarchus;“ and in 
1590 his edition of © Ariſtotle in Greek and Latin,” was printed. 
He publiſhed an edition of © Pliny's Letters,” with ſhort notes, and 
the ancient Latin Panegyrics, in 1591; Theophraſtus's Charac- 
ters” in 1592; © Apuleius's Apology” in 15943 and his © Ce m- 
mentary 
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- mentary on Suetonius“ in 1595. After continuing fourteen years 
profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Geneva, he went, in 1596, to be 
profeſſor of Greek and Latin at Montpellier, with a more conſi- 
derable ſalary than he had at Geneva. What was promiſed him 
here was not performed ; the abatements made in his ſalary, which 
was alſo not regularly paid, with ſome other imealinefles, almolt'des 
termined him to return ſoon to Geneva. But going to Lyons, in 
1598, M. de Vicq, a conſiderable man at Lyons, to whom Ca- 
ſaubon had been recommended, took him into his houſe, and carried 

him with him to Paris; where he was pre ſented to Henry IV. who 
offered him a proſeſſar's place at Paris. Caſaubon remained for 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe which courſe to take, but at laſt went back 

to Montpellier. Not long after, he received a letter from the king. 
dated January 3, 1599, inviting him to Paris, in order to be pro- 
feſſor of belles lettres. He fet out for that city February 26 fol- 
lowing. When he arrived at Lyons, in his way thither, M. de 

Vicq adviſed him to ſtay with him till the king's arrival, which was 
ſoon expected. Having long waited in vain for the king, he made 
a journey to Geneva, and then went to Paris. The king gave him 
a favourable reception; but, from the jealouſy of ſome of the other 
profeſſors, and his being a Proteſtant, he received much trouble and 
vexation, and loſt the profeſſorſhip of which he had a promiſe. He 
was appointed one of the judges on the Proteſtants fide, at the con- 
ference held at Fontainbleau, between du Perron, biſhop of Evereux, 

and Philip du Pleſſis Mornay. Having returned to Lyons in May 

: 1600, to haſten the impreſſion of his Athenæus, which was printing 

there, he unluckily incurred the diſpleaſure of his great friend M. 

de Vicq (who had all along entertained him and his whole family 

in his houſe when they were in that city), by refuſing to accompany 
him into Switzerland, Caſaubon was afraid of loſing, in the mean 
time, the place of library-kecper to the French king, of which he 

had a promiſe, and which, from the librarian's illneſs, was likely to 
become ſoon vacant. Returning to Paris, with his wife and family, 
the September following, he was well received by the king, and'by 
many perſons of diſtinction, and read private lectures. At the ſame 
time he publiſhed ſeveral of the ancients, viz. © Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ 

ſcriptores cum commentario,”” Paris, 1603, 1620. Leiden, 1670. 

«++ Diatriba ad Dionis Chryſoftomi orationes,” Paris, 1604. © Perſii 

ſatyræ cum commentariis,“ Paris, 1605. Theſe notes upon Per- 

ſius are the lectures he had formerly read at Geneva. They were 
enlarged in the edition of 1647. Joſeph Scaliger uſed to ſay of 
them, that the ſauce was better than the fiſh, «4 De ſatyrica Græ- 

corum poeſia et Romanorum ſatyra, libri duo, Paris, 1605. 

« Gregorii Nyllcgi epiſtola ad Euſtathium, Ambioſiam, et Baſiliſ- 

ſam,” Grace and Latinè, cum notis, 1606. 2 x 
He made ſuch a proficiency in learning Arabic, that he under- 


took to compile a dictionary of it, and tranilated ſome books of 
Vor. III. | that 
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that language into Latin. The uneaſineſs he received at Paris 
made him deſirous of leaving it; but Henry IV. augmented his 
penſion with two hundred crowns; and in the end of 1603, Ca- 
faubon came into poſſeſſion of the place of the king's library-keeper, 
vacant by the death of Goſſelin. He wrote, in 1607, on occaſion 
of the famous diſpute between pope Paul V. and the republic of 
Venice, a treatiſe © De libertate eccleſiaſticæ, containing a vindi- 
cation of the rights of ſovereigns againſt the incroachments of the 
church of Rome; but thoſe differences being adjuſted while the 
book was printing, the king cauſed it to be ſuppreſſed. However, 
Caſaubon having ſent the ſheets as they were printed to ſome of 
his friends, a few copies were by that means preſerved. By order of 
the king, who was deſirous of gaining him over to the Catholic re- 
ligion, he had, in 1609, a conference with cardinal du Perron, upon 
the controverted points; but it had no effect upon Caſaubon, who 
dicd a Proteſtant. . 
This year he publiſhed at Paris his edition of Polybius, under the 
title! Polybii opera, Græcè et Latine, ex verſione Ifaaci Caſauboni. 
Accedit Aneas Tacticus de Toleranda obſidione, Grace et La- 
tine.” The Latin verſion of thefe two authors was done by Ca- 
ſaubon, who intended to write a commentary on them, but went 
no farther than the firſt book of Polybius, being hindered by death. 
The great Thuanus, and Fronto-Duczus, the jeſuit, were fo pleaſed 
with this Latin verſion, that they ſaid it was not eaſy to determine, 
whether Caſaubon had tranſlated Polybius, or Polybius Caſaubon. 
Prefixed to it is a dedication to his majeſty, which patles for a maſter- 
piece of the kind: indeed Caſaubon had a talent for ſuch. pieces, as 
well as for prefaces. In the former he praiſed without low ſervi- 
hey, and in a manner very remote from flattery ; in the latter he laid 
open the deſign and excellencies of the book he publiſhed without 
oftentation, and with an air of modeſty: fo that he may ſerve as. a 
model for ſuch performances ; which ought fo much the Tefs to be 
neglected, as they firſt offer themſetves to the reader's view, and 
are deſigned to prejudice him in favour of the book itſelf. Ca- 
ſaubon expected a conſiderable preſent from the king for this dedi- 
cation ; but his religion, as he informs us himſelf, prevented him 
from receiving any thing: to which Mr. Bernard adds, that Henry 
IV. boing no great ſcholar, did not know the value of the preſent, 
In 1610 he received two very ſenſible blows: one, by the murder of 
Henry 1V. which deprived him of all hopes of keeping his place of 
librarian ; the other, the converſion of his eldeſt fon to Popery. 
The loſs of the king, his patron and protector, made him reſolve to 
come over into England, whither he had often been invited by James 
I.. He arrived in this country October 1610. The king took 
great pleaſure in converſing with him, admitted him ſeveral times 
to eat at his own table, and made him a preſent of 150]. to enable 
him to vilit the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. * 3. 
[: 1611, 
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1611, Caſaubon was made a denizen; and the 19th, the king 
granted him a penſion of 3ool. as alſo two prebends, one at Canter- 
bury, and the other at Weſtminſter. His majeſty likewiſe wrote to 
the <ueen regent of France, deſiring that he might be permitted to 
Cay longer in England than ſhe had at firſt allowed him. Caſaubon 
did not long enjoy theſe great advantages; a powerful diforder,. oc- 
caſioned by his having a double bladder, cut him off July 1, 1614, in 
the 55th year of his age. He was buried in Weltminſter-abbey, 
where there is a monument erected to his memory. „ 


— TTL IELCIRY 

 CASAUBON (MRI), ſon of the preceding, was born at Ge- 
neva, Auguit 14, 1599. His firſt education he received at Sedan. 
Coming to England with his father, he was in 1614 ſent to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, and ſoon after elected a ſtudent, and took both his 
degrees in arts. In 1621 he publiſhed a defence of his father, againſt 
the calumnies of certain Roman Catholics. This piece made him 
known to king James, and procured him a conſiderable reputation 
abroad. Three years after he publiſhed another vindication of his 
father. About this time he was collated, by Dr. Lancelot An- 
drews, biſhop of Wincheſter, to the rectory of Bledon in Somer- 
ſetſhire; and June 14, 1628, he took the degree of bachelor in di- 
vinity. He had now formed the deſign of continuing his father's 
Exercitations againlt Baronius's Annals,” but was diverted by 
ſome accidents; and when he reſumed it afterwards, under the pa- 
tronage of archbiſhop Laud, his great friend, the civil wars broke 
out, and he was ſo much involved in the diſtreſſes of the times, that, 
having no fixed habitation, he was forced to ſell a good part of his 

books; and in the end, after about twenty years ſufferings, bein 
grown old and infirm, he was forced wholly to lay aſide his under- 
taking. June 19, 1628, he was made prebendary of Canterbury, 
through the intercſt of biſhop Laud. Jn 1631 he publiſhed at 
London © Optati libri vii. de fchiſmate Donatiſtarum,” with notes 
and amendments; and in 1634 a tranſlation into Engliſh of“ An- 
toninus's Meditations.” The ſame year biſhop Laud, who was 
become an archbilhop, collated him in October to the vicarage of 
Minſter, in the iſle of Thanet; and the ſame month he was in- 
ducted into the vicarage of Monkton, in that iſland. Auguſt 1636 
he was created doctor of divinity by order of Charles I. In 1638 
he publiſhed “ A Treatiſe of Uſe and Cuſtom.” This is the whole 
title; but, as the author himſelf has done in another of his pieces, 
there might be added, © in Things natural, civil, and divine.“ 
The occalion of this treatiſe, he tells us, was his being at that time 
much troubled, and as he thought injured, by what in the law of 
this realm gots under the name of cuſtom, to him before little 

known. | = 

About 1644, during the heat of the civil wars, he was deprived 
of luis prefe. ments, fined, and impriboned. In 1649 his intimate 
R 2 | acquaint- 
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acquaintance, Mr. Greaves, of Gray un, brought him 2 meſſage 
that Oliver Cromwell, then lieutenant-general ef the parliament 
forces, deſired io conter with him abont matters of moment; but 
Caſaubon's wife being lately dead, and not, as he faid, buried, he 
deſired to be excuſed. Greaves coming again, Dr. Cafarbon, un- 
eaſy leſt ſome evil thould follow, aſked Pim the occaſion of the 
meſſage; Greaves refuſed to tel! it, and went away a ſecond time, 
However, he returned again, and told Cafaubon, that the lieute- 
nant- general purpoſed to promote him, and to employ his pen in 
writing a hiſtory of the late war, in which he deſires that matters 
of fact might be impartially repreſented. Caſaubon returned his 
thanks for the honovr intended him, but declared, that he was unfit 
In ſeveral reſpe&+ for ſuch a taſk ; and that how impartial ſoever he 
might be, his ſubje& would force him to make many reflections un- 
* to his lordſhip. Notwithſtanding this anſwer, Cromwell, 
enſible of his worth, ordered three or four hundred pounds to be 
paid to him by a bookſeller in London, whoſe name was Cromwell, 
on demand, without requiring from him any acknowledgment of 
his benefactor; but this offer he rejected, though his circumſtances 
were then mean. At the ſame time it was propoſed by Mr, 
Greaves, who belonged to the library at St. James's, that if Ca. 
ſaubon would gratify Cromwell in the requeſt above-mentioned, all 
his father's books, which were then in the royal library, having been 
purchaſed by king James, ſhonld be reſtored to him, and a penſion 
of zool. a year paid to the family, as long as the youngeſt ſon of Dr. 
Caſanbon ſhould live; but this was likewiſe refuſed. Not long 
after an offer was made him by the ambaſſador of Chriſtina queen of 
Sweden, of the 4 oveinment of ore, or the inſpection of all the uni- 
verſities of that kingdom, with a conſiderable ſalary for himſelf, and 
a ſettlement of 3col. a year upon his eldeſt ſon during life; but 
having reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his lite in England, he 
declined this propoſal. | 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. he recovered all his ſpiritual 
preferments, and continued writing books till his death, which hap- 
pened July 4, 1671, in his 72d year. Wood tells us, that he was 
Filled in various parts of literature, though not very accurately; 
but his chief talent lay in critical learning, in which he was pro- 
bably aſſiſted by his father's papers. He was eminent for piety, 
charity to the poor, a courteons and affable diſpoſition. He 
aſcribed to Des Cartes' philoſophy the little inclination which 
people had, in his time, for the ſtudy of polite literature. Among 
other pieces, he publiſhed “ A true and faithfal relation of what 
be for many years between Dr. John Dee and ſome ſpirits, &c. 
ith a long pretace to confirm the truth of the relation with regard 


to (pirits.“ London, 1659. 
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_ CASIMIR'(MaTTHIAS SAR BIEWS EI), a jeſuit of Poland, and 
excellent Latin poet, was born in 1597, and is, ſays Baillet, an ex- 
ception to a general rule of Ariſtotle and other ancients, which 
teaches us to expect nothing ingenious and delicate from the cli- 
mates of the North. The odes, epodes, and epigrams of this poet, 
have not been thought inferior to ſome productions of the fineſt wits 
of ancient Greece and Rome; an Grotius, D. Heinſius, and others, 
have not ſcrupled to affirm, that he is not only equal, but ſometimes 
ſuperior, even to Horace himfelf. Rapin has not gone ſo high: he 
allows him to have a great deal of fire and ſublimity in his compo- 
ſitions, but declares him wanting in point of purity. Others, who 
have owned his“ vivida vis animi,“ his great force of genius, have 
criticiſed him as too extravagant and ſtrained in his expreſſions; and 
all, we think, ſay, that his epigrams are much interior to his odes. 
Menage, though he was not ip ſenſible of Caſimir's high merit, has 
yet been a little ſevere upon what he calls his vanity. The poor 
facher, in an ode to pope Urban VIII. has, according to the uſual 
privileges of poets, boldly proclaimed the immortality of his pro- 
duttious; and fays, that Horace ſhall not go to heaven alone, but 
that he alſo be his companion in immortality. But, ſays Baillet, 
ough: Menage to have taken occaſion from this to ſay, that even 
thoſe who make a profeſſion of humility are as full of pride as ever 
they can hold, and to lay it down as a general character which will 
ſuit all poets of the religious order? 

Mean while Cahmir was not fo attached to Horace, but that he 
had a very great regard for Virgil, and he had actually begun to 
imitate him alſo in an epic poem called The Leſciade, which he 
had divided into twelve buoks ; but before he had made any great 
progreſs in this work, he had the misfortune to die, in the vigour of 
his age, at Warſaw, April 2, 1640; ſince which there have been 
many editions of his poems. 


3 5 b 
CASLON (WILLIAM), eminent in an art of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to literature, the art of letter-founding, was born in 1692, 
in that part of the town of Hales-Owen which is ſituated in Shrop- 
ſhire. Though he juſtly attained the character of being the Cory- 
phæus in that employment, he was not brought up to the buſinels ; 
and it is obſerved by Mr. Mores, that this handy-work is fo con- 
cealed ar ong the artificers of it, that he could not diſcover that any 
one had taught it to another; but every. perſon who had uſed it 
had learned it of his own genuine inclination. Mr. Caſlon ſerved a 
regular apprenticeſhip to an engraver of ornaments on gun-barrels, 
and after the expiration of his term, carried on this trade in Vine- 
ſtreet, near the Minories. He did not, however, folcly contine his 
ingenuity to that inſtrument, but employed himfelf likewiſe in 
making tools for the bouk-binders, and for the chaſing of filver 
plate. VW hill he was engaged in this buſineſs, the cider Mr. 
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Bowyer accidentally ſaw, in a bookſeller's ſhop, the lettering of a 
book uncommonly neat; and inquiring who the artiſt was by whom 
the letters were made, was hence induced to ſeek an acquaintance 
with Mr. Caſlon. Not long after, Mr. Bowyer took Mr. Caſlon 
to Mr. James's foundery, in Bartholomew Cloſe. Caflon had 
never betore that time ſeen any part of the buſineſs ; and being aſked 
by his friend if he thought he could undertake to cut types, he re- 
queſted a ſingle day to conſider the matter, and then replied, that he 
had no doubt but he could, Upon this anſwer, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. 
Bettenham, and Mr. Watts, had ſuch a confidence in his abilities, 
that they lent him 5col. to begin the undertaking, and he applied 
Hhuimſelf to it with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 

In 1720 the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, in con- 
ſequence of a repreſentation from Mr. Solomon Negri, a native of | 
Damaſcus in Syria, who was well ſkilled in the Oriental tongues, N 
and had been profeſſor of Arabic in places of note, deemed it expe, Z 
dient to print, for the uſe of the Eaſtern churches, the New Tella- 
ment and Plalter in the Arabic language. Theſe were intended for 
the benefit of the poor Chriſtians in Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, 
Arabia, and Egypt, the conſtitution of which countries did not per- 
mit the exerciſe of the art of printing. Upon this occaſion Mr. 
Catlon was pitched upon to cut the fount, in his ſpecimens of which 
he diſtinguiſhed it by the name of Engliſh Arabic. After he had 
hniſhed this fount, he cut the letters of his own name in Pica Ro 
man, and placed them at the bottom of one of the Arabic ſpecimens, 
The name being ſeen by Mr. Palmer (the repyted author of a © Hif- 
tory of Printing,” Which was, in fact, Written by Plalmanazar), he 
adviſed our artiſt to cut the whole fount of Pica. This was ac- 
cordinly done, and the performance exceeded the letter of the other 
founders of the time; but Mr. Palmer, whoſe circumſtances re- 
quired credit with thoſe whoſe buſjneis would have been hurt by Mr. 
Caſlon's ſuperior execution, repented of the advice he had given him, 
and endeavoured to diſcourage him from any farther progreſs. Mr. 
Caſlon being juſtly diſguPed at ſuch treatment, applied to Mr. 
Bowyer, non. * whoſe inſpection he cut, in 1722, the beautiful 
fount of Engliſh which was uſed in printing Selden's works, and the 
Coptic types that were made uſe of tor Dr. Wilkins's edition 
of the Pentateuch.” | p 

Under the farther encouragement of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, 
and Mr. Watts, he proceeded with vigour in his employment; and 
Mr. Bowyer was always acknowledged by him to be his maſter, 
from whom he had learned his art. In this art he arrived at length 
to ſuch perfection, that he not only freed us from the neceſſity of 
importing types from Holland, but in the beauty and elegance of 
thoſe made by him, he fo far exceeded the productions of the beſt 
artihcers, that his workmanſhip was frequently exported to the 
Continent, Indeed it may with great juſtice and confidence * 1 
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ſerted, that a more beautiful ſpecimen than his is not to be found 
in any part of the world, if we accept the ingenious Mr. Fry's. 

Mr. Caſlon's firſt foundery was in a ſmall houſe in Helmet- row, 
Old- ſtreet: he afterwards removed into Ironmonger-row, and about 
1735 into Chiſwell- ſtreet, where his foundery became, in proceſs of 
time, the moſt capital one that exiſts in this or in foreign countries. 

Having acquired opulence in the courſe of his employment, he 
was put into the commiſſion of the peace for the county of Mid- 
dleſex. Towards the latter end of his life, his eldeſt ſon, William, 
being in partnerſhip with him, he retired, in a great meaſure, from 
the active execution of buſineſs. His laſt country reſidence was at 
Bethnal- green, where he died January 23, 1766, aged 74. He was. 
interred in the church- yard of St. Luke, Middleſex: in which pari ih 
all his different founderies were ſituated, and where they are (till 
carried on by his family. Mr. Caſlon was univerſally eſteemed as 
a firſt-rate artiſt, a tender maſter, and an honeſt, friendly, and bene- 
volent man; and Sir John Hawkins has particularly celebrated his 
hoſpitality, his ſocial qualities, and his love of muſic. 

CASSINI (JonANxNESGS Dominicus), an excellent aſtronomer, 
was born of noble parents, at a town in Piedmont in Italy, June 8, 
1635. After he had laid a proper foundation in his ſtudies at 
home, he was ſent to continue them in a college of Jeſuits at 
Genoa. He had an uncommon turn for Latin poetry, which he 
exerciſed ſo very early, that poems of his were publiſhed when he 
was but eleven years old. At length he happened upon books of 
aſtronomy, which he read, and obſerved upon with great eagerneſs; 
and felt in himſelf a ſtrong propenſity to proceed farther ia that 
ſcience. He purſued the bent of his inclinations, and in a ſhore 
time made ſo amazing a progreſs, that, in 1650, the ſenate of 
Bologne invited him to be their public mathematical profeſlor. 
He was not more than fifteen years of age when he went to 
Bologne, where he taught mathematics, and made obſervations upon 
the heavens, with great aſtJuity and diligence. In 1652 a comet 
appeared at Bologne, which he obſerved with great accuracy; and 
_ diſcovered, that comets were not bodies accidentally generated in 
the h-avenly.regions, as had uſyally been ſuppoſed, but of the ſame 
nature, and probably governed by the ſame laws, as the planets. 
The ſame year he ſolved an aſtronomical problem, which Kepler 
and Bullialdus had given up as inſolvable; it was, to determine 
geometrically the apogee and eccentricity of a planet from it's true 
and mean place. In 1653, when a church of Bologne was repaired 
and enlarged, he obtained leave of the ſenate to correct and ſettle a 
meridian line, which had been drawn by an aſtronomer in 1575. 
Theſe were prodigious things for one who had not yet attained his 
twentieth year. In 1657 he attended, as an aſſiſtant, a nubleman 
who was {ent to Rome to compoſe ſome differences which had ariſen 
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detween Bologne and Ferrara, from the inundations of the Po; and 
ſhewed fo much ſkill and judgment in the management of that af- 
fair, that in 1663, Marius Chigi, brother of Pope Alexander VII. 
appointed him inſpector- general of the fortifications of the caſtle of 
Urbino; and he had afterwards committed to him the care of all 
the rivers in the eccleſjaltical ſtate. | 
Mean while he did not negle his aſtronomical ſtudies, but cul- 
tivated them with great care. He diſcovered many new things in 
Mars and Venus, eſpecially the revolution of Mars round his own 
axis: but his principal point in view was to ſettle an accurate theory 
of me ſatellites, which after much labour and watching he 
happily effected, and publiſhed it at Rome, among other aſtronomical 
pieces, in 1666. Picard, the French aſtronomer, getting Caſſini's 
tables of Jupiter's ſatellites, found them ſo very exact, that he con- 
ceived the higheſt opinion of his ſkill ; and from that time his fame 
increaſed ſo falt in ee that Lewis XIV. deſired to have him a 
member of the academy. Caſſini however could not leave his ſta- 
tion, without leave of his ſuperiors: and therefore Lewis requeſted 
of Pope Clement IX. and of the ſenate of Bologne, that Caſſini 
might be permitted to come into France. Leave was granted for 
fix years; and he came to Paris in the beginning of 1669, where 
he was immediately made the king's aſtronomer. When this term 
was near expiring, the pope and the ſenate of Bologne inſiſted upon 
his return, on pain of forfeiting his revenues and emoluments, which 
had hitherto been remitted to him ; but the miniſter Colbert pre- 
vailed on him to ſtay, and he was naturalized in the latter end of 
1673. in which ſame year he alſo took a wife. | 
The royal obſervatory of Paris had been finiſhed ſome time. The 
occaſion'of it's heing built was this: in 1638, the famous Minim 
Merſennus was the author and inſtituter of a ſociety, where ſeveral 
ingenious and learned men met together to talk upon phyſical and 
aſtronomical ſubjects; among whom were Gaſſendus, Des Cartes, 
Monmour, Thevenot, Bullialdus, our countryman Hobbes, &c. 
and this ſociety was kept up by a ſucceſſion of ſuch men for many 
years. At length Lewis XIV. conſidering, that a number of ſuch 
men, acting in a body, would ſucceed abundantly better in the pro- 
motion of {cience, that if they acted ſeparately, each in his particular 
art or province, eſtabliſhed under the direction of Colbert, in 1666, 
the royal academy of ſciences : and for the advancement of aſtrono- 
my in particular, erected the royal obſervatory at Paris, and furniſhed 
it with all kinds of inſtruments, that were neceſſary to make obſer- 
vations. The foundation of this noble pile was laid in 1667, and 
the building completed in 1670. | 
Caſſini was appointed to be the firſt inhabiter of the obſervatory ; 
and he took poſſeſſion of it Sept. 1671, when he ſet himſelf in good 
earneſt to the buſineſs of his profeſſion. In 1672, he endeavoured to 
determine the parallax of Mars and the fun, by comparing ſome ob- 
| L {ervations 
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ſervations which he made at Paris, with ſome which were made at 
the ſame time in America. In 1677, he demonſtrated the diurnal 
revolution of Jupiter round his axis, to be performed in g hours and 
58 minntes, from the motion of a ſpot in one of his larger belts. In 
1684, he diſcovered four ſatellites of Saturn, beſides that which Huy- 
gens had found out- In 1693. he publiſhed a new edition of his 
« Tables of Jupiter's ſatellites,” corrected by later oblervations. 
In 1695. he took a journey to Bologne, to examine the meridian 
line, which he had fixed there in 1655; and he ſhewed, in the pre- 
ſence of eminent mathematicians, that it had not varied in the leaſt, 
during that 40 years. In 1700, he continued the meridian line 
through France, which Picard had begun, to the extremeſt ſouthern 
part of that country. | a 
After Caſſini had inhabited the royal obſervatory for more than 
40 years, and done great honour to himſelf and his royal maſter by 
many excellent and uſeful diſcoveries, which he publiſhed from time 
to time, but which it would be too tedious for us to enumerate here, 
he died Sept. 14, 1712, and was ſucceeded by his only fon John 
James Caflini. | | 


— 
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CASSIODORUS (Marcus AvuRELivs), a man of eminence in 
many reſpects, and called by way of diſtinction © the ſenator,” was 
born in Italy, ſomething later than 463. He had as liberal an edu- 
cation as the growing barbariſm of his times afforded ; and ſoon 
recommended himſelt by his eloquence, his learning, and his wil 
dom, to Theodoric king of the Goths in Italy. Theodoric firſt 
made him governor of Sicily; and when he had ſufficiently proved 
his abilities and prudence in the adminiſtration of that province, 
admitted him afterwards, about 499, to his cabinet councils, and 
appointed him to be his ſecretary. Henceforward he had all the 
places and honours at his command, which Theodoric had to be- 
ſtow; and after running through all the employments of the govern- 
ment, was raiſed to the conſulate, which he adminiſtered alone, in 
514. He was continued in the ſame degree of confidence and 
tavour by Athalaric, who ſucceeded Theodoric, about 524; but af- 
terwards, in 537, being diſcarded from all his offices by king Vi- 

tiges, he renounced a ſecular life, and retired into a monaſtery of his 
own founding in the extreme parts of Calabria, Here he led the 
life of a man of letters, a philofopher, and a chriſtian. He enter- 
tained himſelf with forming and improving ſeveral curioſities in the 
mechanical way, ſuch as ſun-dials, water hour-glaſſes, perpetual 
lamps, &c. He collected a very noble and curious library, which 
he enlarged and improved by ſeveral books of his own compoſing. 
About 556 he wrote two books, „ De divinis Jectionibus ; and 
atterwards a book © De orthographia,” in the preface to which he 
tells us, that he was then in his 93d year. There are extant of his 
12 books of letters; ten of which he wrote as {ecretary of Rate, in 
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the name of the kings Theodoric and Athalaric, and two in his own» 
He compoſed alſo 12 books De rebus geſtis Gothorum,” which are 
only extant in the abridgment of Jornandes ; though it has been ſur- 
145 that a manuſcript of Caſſiodorus is {till remaining in ſome of the 
libraries in France. He wrote alſo a commentary upon the pſalms, 
and ſeveral other pieces theological and critical. Father Simon has 
ſpoken of him thus: There is no need,” ſays he, “of examining 
Gaffiodorus's Commentaries on the Pſalms, which is almoſt but an 
abridgment of St. Auſtin's Commentaries, as he owns in his pre- 
face. But beſides theſe Commentaries, we have an excellent trea- 
tiſe of this author's, entitled De inſtitutione ad divinas lectiones,' 
which ſhews, that he underſtood the criticiſm of the Scriptures, and 
that he had marked out what were the belt things of this nature in 
the ancient doftors of the church.—In the fame book Caſſiodorus 
gives many uſeful rules for the criticiſm of the Seriptures ; and he 
takes particular notice of thoſe fathers, who have made commenta- 
ries upon the bible, &c.“ | | | 

Upon the whole, Caſſiodorus was in all views a very — 
man; and we think, that thoſe have done him no more than juſ- 
tice, who have conſidered him as a ſtar, which ſhone out amidit the 
darkneſs of a barbarous age. When he died, we cannot preciſely 
determine; but there is great reaſon to think, that, whenever it 
was, he could not be leſs than 100 years old. | 

— L—— OOO mae toe mmmeeereenrone 

CASTALIO (SEBASTIAN), was born at Chatillon, on the 
Rhone, in 1515. Calvin conceived ſuch an eſtcem and friendſhip 
for him, during the {tay he made at Straſbourg, in 1540 and 1541, 
that he lodged him ſome days at his houſe, and procured him a 
regent's place in the college of Geneva. Caſtalio, after continuing 
in this oflice near three years, was forced to quit it in 1544, on 
account of ſome peculiar opinions which he held concerning Solo- 
mon's Song and Chriſt's deſcent into hell. He retired to Ball, 
where he was made Greek profeſſor, and died in that place, Dec. 29, 
1563. He incurred the high diſpleaſure of Calvin and Theodore 
Beza, who loaded him with foul language, for differing from them 
concerning predeſtination, and the puniſhment of heretics. . 
Writers are agreed as to his poverty: nobody denies that he had a. 
great deal of difficulty to get bread for himſelf and his children, 
which were not few, for he left behind him four ſons and as many 
daughters. Some authors ſay he was a miniſter, but there ts reaſon 
to believe they are miſtaken. If he had kept within the bounds of 
his profeſſion, he would have done more ſervice to the common- 
wealth of learning, and ſecured himſelf from a thouſand uneaſineſſes: 
but inſtead of that, he ſet up for a devotee and a caſuiſt, and meddled 
with the molt delicate and obſcure queſtions in divinity. He ſhould . 
have left them to thoſe they bclonged to by virtue of their office; 
or,, if he muſt needs thruſt himſelf into ſuch fort of buſineſs, he 


ſhould 
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ſhould have applied to himſelf Eſop's advice, ** You ought, laid he 
to Solon, either not to approach kings, or elſe to ſay nothing to them 
but what they ſhall like.” His works are very conſiderable, on ac- 
count both of their quality and their number. He diſcovered great 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. In 1545, 
he printed at Baſil © Four Books of Dialogues, containing the prin- 
cipal hiſtories of the Bible,“ in elegant Latin, fo that youth might 
thereby make a proficiency in picty, and in the Latin tongue at the 
ſame time. He publiſhed, in 1546, © A Tranflation of the Sibyl- 
line Verſes into Latin heroic Verſe,” and of “ the Books of Moſes 
into Latin Proſe, with Notes.” This was followed, in 1547, by 
his © Latin Verſion of the Pſalms of David, and of all the other 
Songs found in Scripture.” In 1545, he printed a Greek poem 
on the Life of John the Baptiſt,” and a Paraphraſe of the Prophecy 
of Jonas, in Latin Verſe.” He tranſlated ſome paſſages of Homer, 
and ſome books of Xenophonand St. Cyril. He allo turned into 
Latin ſeveral treatiſes of the famous Ochinus, particularly the 
« Thirty Dialogues,” ſome of which ſeem to favour polygamy. 
He advanced ſome ſingular notions in his notes on the books of 
Moſes ; as for inſtance, that the bodies of malefactors ought not to 
be left on the gibbets ; and that they ought not to be puniſhed with 
death but with flavery. His reaſon for theſe opinions was, that the 
mn laws of Moſes bind all nations. His“ Notes on the 
piitle to the Romans” were condemned by the church of Baſil, 
becauſe they oppoſed the doctrine of predeſtination and efficacious 
race. | 
: His principal work is “ a Latin and French Tranſlation of the 
Scriptures,” which is differently ſpoken of by writers. He began 
his Latin tranſlation at Geneva in 1542, and finiſhed it at Baſil in 
1550. Tt was printed at Bafil in 1551, and dedicated by the author 
to Edward VI. king of England. He publiſhed a fecond edition of 
it in 1554, and another in 15356. The edition of 1573 is molt ef- 
teemed. The French verſtion was dedicated to Henry II. of France, 
and printed at Bail in 1555. The fault which has been molt ge- 
nerally condemned in his Latin tranflition, is the affectation of uſing 
only claſſical terms. He is accuſed, but without jult ground, of hav- 
ing run into the other extreme in his French tranſlation ; that is, of 


having made uſe of low and vulgar terms, 
EE EET. 


' CASTELL (Epuuxp), a divine of the laſt century, who de- 
ſerves to be recorded as a remarkable example of literary generolity, 
joined to literary induſtry, was born, in 1606, at Hatley in Cam- 
bridgethire. After going through a courſe of grammarical educa- 
tion, he became a member, 1621, of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he continued many years. Afterwards, he removed to St. 
John's college for the convenience of the library there, which was of 
great ſervice to him in compiling his grand work, his © Lexicon 

8 2 Heptaglotton.“ 
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Heptaglotton.“ In due courſe, he took the ſeveral degrees of B. 
and M. A. and of B. and D. D. and the fame of his learning oc- 
caſioned his being choſen F. R. S. His Lexicon Heptaglotton“ 
coſt him the aſſiduous labour of 17 years. The unwearied diligence 
which he employed in this undertaking, injured his health, and im- 

alred his conſtitution, Belides this, the work was the entire ruin 
of his fortune; for he ſpent upon it upwards of 12,000]. The 
truth of the fact is politively aſſerted by Mr. Hearne, whoſe autho- 
rity for it was a letter which he had under Dr. Caſtell's own hand, 
Hearne pathetically and juſtly complains, that our author ſhould 
meet with ſo © very poor a reward” for his incredible and indeed 
Herculean labours. His eccleſiaſtical preferments were, fit{t, the 
{iyall vicarage of Hatheld Peverell, in Eſſex, and afterwards the rec 
tory of Wodeham Walter, in the ſame county; and in 1663 he be- 
came rector of Higham Gobion, in Bedfordſhire. The Doctor, in 
1606, having waſted his patrimony, and incurred heavy debts, was 
reduced to extreme diſtreſs; when, probably in conſideration of his 
learned labours, and di ſintereſted generoſity, the royal fayour began 
to (mile upon him. In that year, he was made king's chaplain, 
and Arabic profeſſor at Cambridge; and, in 1668. he obtained a 
prebend of Canterbury. In the next year, he publiſhed his“ Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton;“ but the publication procured him no compen- 
ſation for his large expences, and his indefatigable diligence. The 
copies of the book Jay almoſt entirely unſold upon his hands. In 
1673, he told a friend, “ he had at leaſt looo copies left; and 
found none that regarded the work or author, of thoſe that once fed 
lim with better promiſes.” 


+ 


Dr. Caſtell's induſtry and liberality were not confined to his Lexi- 
con. He was eminently aſliſtant to Dr. Walton, in the celebrated 
edition of the“ Polyglott Bible.” This is acknowledged by Wal- 
ton, who, after complimenting our author's erudition and modeſty, 
mentions the diligence he employed upon the Samaritan, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic verſions ; his having given a Latin 
tranſlation of the Canticles, under the laſt verſion; and his adding to 
all of them learned nates. "Theſe acknowledgments, however, 
were by no means . to Caſtell's merit and ſervices; for he tranſ- 


lated ſeveral books of the New Teſtament, and the Syriac verſion of 


Job where it differs from the Arabic, Greater juſtice ought, like- 
wiſe, to have been done to his generofity. 

Dr. Walton mentions the gratuities which he beſtowed on the 
learned men who aſſiſted him in his undertaking. But he forgot to 
mentivn that Caſtel] not only ſpent his whole gratuity upon the 
work, but 1000]. beſides; partly from his own private fortune, and 
partly from money which he had ſolicited from others. We know 
of nothing farther publiſhed by Dr. Caſtell, excepting a thin 4to. 


pamphlet, in 1660, entitled, Sol Angliæ Oriens Auſpiciis Caroli II. 


Regum (loriohfhimi,“ and adorned with an admirable head of that 
| EY monarch. 
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monarch. From a letter of our author's, which was written 
in 1674, it appears, that the many diſcouragements he had met 
with, had not excdinguithed his ardour for the promotion of Orien- 
tal literature. The ſame letter ſhews, that, in his application to 
the learned languages, he had forgotten the cultivation of his native 
tongue; and that even his e dre did not keep pace with the 
improvements of the time, Dr. Caſtell died at Higham Gobion, 
in 1685, being about 79 years of age. His Oriental manuſcripts, 
8 in number, 19 in Hebrew, 13 in Arabic, and 6 in Ethiopic, 
to all which the effigies of the Doctor were affixed, an his name 
| inſcribed in them, were bequeathed by him to the public library of 
the univerſity of Cainbridge. To Emanuel college, in the fame 
univerſity, Dr. Caſtel] bequeathed 111 printed books; to St. John's 
college a ſilver tankard, weighing 20 ounces, value 71, on condition 
his name-ſhould be inſcribed on it; and to Di. Henry Compton, 
biſhop of London, (to whom he acknowledges the higheſt obliga- 
tions) 100 copies of the © Heptaglott Lexicon,” with all his bibles 
and other Oriental parts of Holy Scripture, in number 52. The 
reſt of his books weie ſold by auction at Cambridge in June 1680, 
It is ſuppoſed, that about 500 of his Lexicons were unſold at the 
time of his death. "Theſe were placed by Mrs. Criſp, Dr. Caſtell's 
niece and executrix, in a room of one of her tenants houſes at Martin, 
in Surry, where, for many years, they lay at the mercy of the rats, 
who made ſuch havock among them, that when they came into the 
oſſeſſion of this lady's executors, ſcarcely one complete volume 
could be formed out of tne remainder, and the whole load of learned 
rags fold only for 7J. Dr. Caſtell was buried in the church of 


Higham Gobion. 
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CASTELVETRO (Lzw1s), an Italian critic, famous for his 
parts, but more fo for his ſpleen and ill- nature, was born at Mode- 
na in 1505. Being deſpiſed for his poverty by the ignorant, and 
hated for his knowledge by the learned, he left his own country, 
and went into Germany, where he reſided at the court of the em- 
peror Maximilian Ii. After ſix years abſence he returned to Mo- 
dena, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf chietly by his“ Commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's Poetics ;?' where, Rapin aſſures us, he always made it a 
rule to find ſomething to except againſt in the text of Ariſtotle. 
He attacked his contemporary and rival in polite literature, Han- 
nibal Caro, as we have obſerved under his article; and the quarrel 
did not end without many ſatirical piec's written on both fides in 
verſe and proſe. Caſtelvetro however was afified here by his friends: 
for though he knew how to lay down rules for writing poetry, 
yet he was not te |vaſt of a poet himſelf. This critic at length 
fell under the cognizance of the inquiſition at Rome, by which he. 
was accuſed of paying too much deference to the new opinions, and 
not enough to the old. This topic for cayilling, he had probably 
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picked up in his travels into Germany, where Lutheraniſm was 
eſtabliſhed; and we ſuppoſe it had infected his converſation and 
writings. He had a mind to be tried at a diſtance, as he then was, 
before a conncil ; but the Pope acquainted the cardinal of Mantua 
his legate, that fince Caſtelvetro had been accuſed before the inqui- 
ſition at Rome, it was neceſſury for him to appear there, under the 
character of a perfon accuſed. Upon the Pope's affuring him of 
high honours it he was found innocent, and of clemency if guilty, 
he appeared betore the inquiſition, and was examined in October 
1560: but finding himſelf embarraſſed by the queſtions put to 
him, and eſpecially in regard to a book of Melan&hon, which he 


| had tranſlated into Italian, he durſt not truſt the Pope any longer, 


but fled. He went to Baill in Switzerland, where he purſued the 
ſtudy of the belles lettres to the tine of his death; and this happened 
Feb. 20, 1571. | 
We learn from the Menagiana, that Caſtelvetro's houſe being on 
fire at Lyons, he cried ont d poetica, „Save my Poetics!” which 
ſhews, that he conſtdered this work as the beſt of his performances. 
Indecd it ought to be fo, if what is ſaid be true, that it coſt him 
half his liſe in coiapoſing. His other pieces are inferior to his 
Poetics ; and his poſthumous works want the greateſt part of that 
erfection, Which, if he had lived to correct them, he would pro- 
þably have given them. | 
— ene Ras | 
CASTIGLIONE (BALTHAZAR), an eminent Italian noble. 
man, was deſcended from an illuſtrious and ancient family, and born 
in his own villa at Caſatico, in the duchy of Mantua, Dee. 6, 1478. 
As ſoon as he was arrived to a proper age, he had maſters appointed 
him, under whom he acquired a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 


tongues: in the latter of which he was inſtructed by Demetrius 


Chalcondylas of Conſtantinople, who then reſided at Milan. He 
bkewiſe applied himſelf to the ſtudy of painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture, as appears trom the book he wrote in favour of thoſe 
arts; and he made fo great a progreſs in them, that Raphael Urbin 
and Euonaroti, though incomparable artiſts, never thought their 
works perfect, unleſs they had the approbation of Caſtiglione. This 
is evident from a letter of the, former preſerved in the collection of 
Bernardino Pino; which, as it is curious and entertaining, we will 
here inſert. | | | 
„To the count Balthazar Caſtiglione. 


My good lord, I have made deſigns in ſeveral different man- 
ners upon your Jordſhip's invention, and J gave ſatisfaction to all, 
it all are not my flatterers ; but I cannot ſatisfy my own judgment, 
becauſe I am fearful of not ſatisfying your's. I herewith ſend them 
to you: let your lordihip pleaſe to make choice of any of them, if 


1 any 
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any of them deſerve the honour of your choice. His holineſs, in 
doing me honour, has laid an heavy burden upon my ſhoulders: 
which is, the charge of building St. Peter's. I hope, however, not 
to ſink under it: and the rather, becaule the model which I have 
made pleaſes his holineſs, and is commended by many of fine taſte. 
But I raiſe myſelf to a {till higher ambition: 1 would fain find out 
the fine forms of the antique buildings. I don't know whether I 
am attempting to ſoar like Icarus; Vitruvius gives me __ delight, 
but not what is {ufficient. Concerning my Galatea, I \thould ac- 

count myſelf a great maſter indeed, it it had half the beauties your 
letter mentions : but I ſee in your expreſſion the love your honour 
bears me; and give me leave to ſay, that to paint a very beautiful 
woman, I ought to have before me thoſe that are the moſt fo : 
with this condition, that your lord{hip might aſſiſt me in chuſing 
out the greatelt beauty. But as I am und-r a double want bath of 
good judgment and fine women, I am forced to go by a certain 
idea, which I form in my own mind. Whether this has any ex- 
cellence of art in it, I cannot determine; but *tis what I labour at. 
I wait your lordfhip's commands, 


« From Rome. | | Raphael d'Urbino.” 


When Caſtiglione was 18 years of age, he went into military 
ſervice under Lewis Storza duke of Milan ; but his father dying 
ſoon after, and ſome diſaſtrous circumſtances overtaking that (tate, 
he was obliged to quit the camp, and return to Mantua. He en- 
gaged a ſecond time in the ſervice of the duke, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly by his bravery and conduct: but returning ſoon at- 
Ch and being deſirous to ſee other courts, particularly that of Rome, 
he went thither at the very time that Julius II. obtained the pope- 
dom. His fame was not unknown to this pope ; and the high opi- 
mon he had of his abilities and merit made him write to Guido 
Ubaldo duke of Urbino his couſin, that if he would fend him to the 
court of Rome in his own name, with the character of a public mi- 
niſter, he ſhould take it as a ſingular obligation. Caſtiglione was 
26 years of age; and Guido Ubaldo ſent him ambaſſador to pope 
Julius, to accommodate affairs of the higheſt importance. He was 
ſent upon a ſecond embally to Lewis XII. of France, and upon a 
third to Henry VII. of England; whither he went to be inveſted 
with the noble order of the garter for the duke his maiter. Oa 
his arrival in England, he was received with all the marks of konour 
and eſteem ; being met at the port where he landed by the carl of 
Huntingdon, who was then lord of the bedchamber, accompanied 
by many other lords, and a king at arms. After he had diſpatched 
his buſineſs here, and was returned home, to gratify the importu- 
nities of Alfonſo Arioſto his particular friend, he began his cele- 
brated work, The Courtier;“ which in a-ſmall ſpace of time he 
completed at Rome, in March 1516. From thus work we may 
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perceive how intimate he was with the Greek and Latin authors, 
having here gleaned together the flowers of their wit, and treaſured 
up, as it were, in a ſingle cabinet, the richeſt jewels of antiquity. 
The book has been univerſally well received both in Italy and 
abroad, often reprinted, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. It is 
full of moral and political inſtructions ; and, if we ſeek the Italian 
tongue in it's perfection, it is ſaid, that it can no where be found 
better than here. | | 

Caſtiglione was highly efteemed and favoured by the duke Fran- 
ciſco Moria, who conſtituted him his firſt miniſter of ſtate, as well 
in civil as military affairs; and for his ſervices, particularly at the 
ſiege of Mirandola, at which pope Julius was preſent, made him a 
free gift of the caſtle of Nuvolara, in the county of Peſaro, with the 
molt ample privileges to himſelf, and to his heirs and ſucceſſors for 
ever. This was in 1513. , Not long after Leo X. confirmed it to 
him by two briefs; the one written to him by Peter Bembus, and 
pa March 14, 1514, the other by Jacomus Sadolet, in May fol- 
owing. 

— now reached his thirty-ſixth year, he married a noble lady, 
who was the daughter of the famous Bentivoghto, and very remark-— 
able for her wit and beauty. She brought him a fon and two daugh- 
4 85 and then died; having lived no more than four years with 

Im. | | 

A little before this misfortune, the marquis of Mantua ſent him 
to Leo X. as his amballador ; and after the death of Leo, he con- 
tinued at Rome in that capacity under Hadrian VI. and Clemant 
VII. Clement ſent him to the emperor Charles the Fifth's court, 
in quality of legate ; where affairs were to be tranſacted of the 
highelt importance, not only to the pontifical ſee, but to all Italy. 
He went into Spain OR. 1524; and in his negociations and tranſ- 

actions not only anſwered the pope's expectations, but alſo acquired 
the good-will of the emperor, by whom he was ſoon received as a 
favourite counſellor and friend, as well as an ambaſſador. Among 
other marks of affection which the emperor ſhewed Caſtiglione, this 
was a ſingular one; that being then at war with Francis I. of 
France, he always defired him to be preſent at the military councils 
of that war; and when it was ſuppoſed that the war would be ended 
by a ſingle combat between Charles V. and Francis I. with only 
three knights attending them, the emperor pitched upon Caſtiglione 
to be one of the number. He alſo made him a tree denizen of 
Spain, and ſoon after nominated him to the biſhopric of Avila: 
and becauſe this happened at the juncture of the ſacking of Rome, 
ſome took occaſion to reflect upon Caſtiglione, as it he had ne- 
glected the affairs of the court of Rome, for the ſake of gratifying 
the inclinations of the emperor. This was indeed the current opi- 
nion at Rome; but Caſtiglione defended himſelf from the impu- 


tation in his letter to Clement VII. It is probable that there was 
| f no 
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bee died Feb. 2, 1529. 
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no real grounds for it, ſince Clement himſelf does not appear to have 

iven the leaſt credit to it. Paul Jovins fays, that if Caſtiglione 
Rad lived, the pope intended to have made him a cardinal ; and after 
his death, in two of his holineſs's briefs, both of condolence to his 
mother, there are the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of his unblemithed fidelity 
and devotion to the fee of Rome. However, the very imputation 
affected Caſtiglione ſo ſenſibly, that it was ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure 
to have contributed to his death. His conſtitution was already im- 


ws by the continual fatigues, civil as well as military, in which 


e had always been engaged; and falling at length ſick at Toledo. 

he emperor, who was then at Toledo, was 
extremely grieved, and commanded all the prelates and lords of his 
court to attend his corpſe to the principal church there; and the 
funeral offices were celebrated by the archbiſhop with ſuch ſolemnity 
and pomp as was never permitted to any one before, the princes of 
the blood excepted. Sixteen months after, his body was removed 


by his mother from Toledo to Mantua, and interred in a church of 


her own building; where a very fine and ſumptuous monument was 
raiſed, and a Latin epitaph inſcribed, which was written by cardinal 

mbus. | 

Beſides his incomparable book © The Courtier,” he compoſed _ 
many Latin and Tuſcan poems; which, with ſome of his letters, 
are placed at the end of the Englith verſion of“ The Courtier,” 
publiſhed at London in 1727. This verſion was made by A. P. 
Caſtiglione, a gentleman of the ſame family, who lived here in 
England, under the patronage of Edmund Gibſon, biſhop of Lon- 
don. The Italian is printed with it, and before the whole is pre- 
fixed the life of the author. 


CASTILE (ALPHONSUS X. or), who has commonly been called 
The Wile, was born in 1203, and is now more famous for havin 
been an aſtronomer than a king. He ſucceeded his father, Ferdi- 
nand III. in 1252; but had not the good fortune to be happy in his 
reign, though he was a prince of uncommonly great qualities. The 
firſt ſource of his troubles proceeded from his having no children by 
Iolante, daughter of the king of Arragon, whom he married in 
1246; and whom, therefore, he reſolved to divorce, under a pre- 
tence of barrenneſs, and to look for another in the court of Denmark. 
Accordingly the princeſs of Denmark arrived in 1254; but the 
queen proved at laſt with child, and continued to breed till ſhe had 
brought him nine children; upon which the affair of the divorce 
was at an end. 

Though this prince had not the art of making himſe'f beloved by 
his ſubjects, nor by the neighbouring kings, yet his reputation 


was very great in foreign countries. His knowledge, parts, elo- 


quence, and politics, made a noiſe there; which induced ſome 
of the electors, in 1258, to confer the imperial crown on him: but 
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as he neglected to ſupport his party by his preſeuce, the empire was 


: * to Rodolphus, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of his ambaſſadors. 


Mean while his great qualities, and reputation abroad, could not 
ſecure him from plots and diſturbances at home; and at laſt his own 
ſon Sanchez appeared at the head of a rebellion againſt him, and in- 
volyed the kingdom in a civil war, which did not end till the death 
of Alphonſus. May not this inſtance, among many others, help to 
cure the impatience of thoſe who happen to labour under a want 
of iſſue, and who, amidſt their diſcontent, are ever and anon ready 
to cry ont, “ Give me children, or I die?“ If Sanchez had not 
been born, Alphonſus might have continued, for aught we know, in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his kingd om, and have gone peaccably to his 
grave. L | 
But let vs conſider Alphonſus in that part of his character for the 
fake of which we have given him a place in theſe memoirs ; we 
mean, as an altronomer and man of letters. He underſtood aſtro- 
nomy, philoſophy, and hiſtory, as if he had been only a man of let- 
ters; and compoled books upon the motions of the heavens, and on 
the hiſtory of Spain, which are highly commended, ** What can 
be more ſurpriſing,” ſays Mariana, „than that a prince, educated 
in a camp, and handling arms from his childhood, ſhould have ſuch 
a knowledge of the ſtars, of philoſophy, and the tranſactions of the 
world, as men of leiſure can ſcarcely acquire in their retirements ? 
There are extant ſome books of Alphonſus on the motions of the 
ſtars, and the hiſtory of Spain, written with great {kill and incre- 
dible care.” In his aſtronomical purſuits he diſcovered that the 
tables of Ptolemy were extremely fall of errors, and conceived 
thereupon a reſolution to correct them. For this purpoſe he 
aſſembled a number of aſtronomers at Toledo, where a plan was 
projected for the forming of new tables. "Theſe tables were drawn 
up chietly by the [kill and pains of Rabbi Iſaac Hazan, a learned 
jew; and they were called Alphonſine tables, in honour of 
Alphonſus, who was at vaſt expences about them. But their dear- 
nels did not conſiſt altogther in the great ſums of money he laid out 
upon them, but in their cauſing him to loſe the empire of Ger- 
many; for it is doubtleſs to this that Mariana alludes in the fol- 
lowing patlage : “ Alphonſus,” fays that hiſtorian, “ had a ſublime 
genius, but was careleſs and negligent ; had proud ears, a petulant 
tongue, and was better {killed in literary than civil affairs; and 
thus, while he was contetpplating the heavens, and obſerving the 
ſtars, he loſt the earth.” He fixed the epoch of thoſe tables to 
May 3o, 1232; Which was the day oi his acceſſion to the throne, 
We mult not forget a memorable ſaying of Alphonlus, which has 
been recorded for it's boldneſs and impiety; it is, “ that if he had 
been of God's privy council, when he made the world, he could have 
adviſed him better.” Mariana, however, ſays only in general, that 
Alphonſus was fo bold as © blame the works of Providence, and the 
| | conſtruction 


conſtruction of our bodies; and he tells us, that this ſtory of him 
reſted only upon a vulgar tradition. Obſerve the Jeſuit's words, for 
they are curious: Emanuel, the uncle of Sanchez, in his own name, 
and in the name of other nobles, deprived Alphonſus of his kingdom 
by a public ſentence ; which that prince merited, for daring ſeverely 
and boldly to cenſure the work sof Divine Providence, and the con- 
ſtruction of the human body, as tradition ſays he did. Heaven molt 
juſtly punithed the folly of his tongue.” 

Though the ſilence of ſuch an hiſtorian as Mariana, in regard to 
Ptolemy's ſyſtem, ought to be of ſome weight, yet we cannot think 
it improbable, that it Alphonſus did paſs ſo bold a cenſure on any 

art of the univerſe, it was on the celeſtial ſphere ; for, beſides that 
4 ſtudied nothing more, it is certain, that at that time altronomers 
explained the motions of the heavens by intricate and confuſed hy- 
potheſes, which did no honour to God, nor anſwered in any wiſe 
the idea of an able workman: ſo that if, from conſidering the mul- 
titude of ſpheres of which Ptolemy's ſyſtem is compoſed, and thoſe 
many eccentric circles and epicycles with which it is embarraſſed, we 
ſuppoſe Alphonſus to have ſaid, “ That if God had aſked his advice 
when he made the world, he would have given him better coun- 
? 7 the boldneſs and impiety of the cenſure will be greatly dimi- 
niſhed. 

Alphonſus died in 1284. Mariana tells us, that he was the firſt 
king of Caſtile who permitted all the public acts to be drawn up 
in tae vulgar tongue, and who cauſed the Scriptures to be tranſlated 
into it. A code or body of laws, begun in his father's reign, was 
finiſhed by his care. No regard was paid to his will in the diſpoſal 
ot his kingdom. Sanchez kept poſſeſſion of his throne, while his 
nephews, the ſons of his elder brother Ferdinand, who was deceaſed, 
could ſcarce enjoy their liberty. Iolante, their grandmother, was 
fled with them to the court of the king of Arragon, left Sanchez 
ſhould form any deſign againſt their lives. It were to be withed, 
tor the honour of learning, that a prince who was fo adorned with it 
had governed his people more fortunately, and more wilely. 


— 
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CASTRUCCIO(CasTRACANI), a famous Italian general, was 
born, nobody knows how, at Lucca in Florence, in 1284; for he 
was taken up one morning by ſurprize in a vineyard, where he had 
been laid, and covered with leaves. He was found by Dianora, a 
widow lady, and ſiſter of Antonio, a canon of St. Michael, in 
Lucca, who was deſcended from the illuſtrious family of the Caſtra- 
cant. Amonio being a prieſt, and Dianora having no children, 
they determined to bring him up, chriſtened him Caitruccio, by the 
name of their father, and educated him as carefully as if he had been 
their own. Antonio defigned him for a prieſt, and accordingly 
fraincd him to letters; but Caſtruccio was ſcarcely fourteen years 
old, when he began to neglect his books, and to devote hiimſelf to 
2 mülitary 
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military ſports, to wreltling, running, and other violent exerciſes 
which very well ſuited his great ſtrength of body. At that time the 
two great factions, the Guelfs and Ghibilins, ſhared all Italy be- 
tween them, divided the popes and the emperors, and engaged in their 
different intereſis not only the menibers of the ſame town, but even 
the members of the fame iami'y. Franciſcu, who was a conſj- 
derable man on the ſide ot the Ghibilins, obſerving one day in the 
market-place the uncon mon fpirit and qualities oi Caſtruccio, pre- 
vailed with Antonio to let him turn ſoldier. This was entirely to 
the inclination and taſte of Caſtruccio, who preſently became ac- 
compliſhed in every thing which could adorn his profeſſion. He 
was eightcen years old when the faction of the Guelfs drove the 
Ghibilins out of Paria, and was then made a lieutenant of a com- 
pany of foot by Frangiſco Guinigi, of whom the prince of Milan had 
{olicited ſuccours. Ihe firſt campaign this new lieutenant made, he 
gave ſuch proots of his courage and conduct, as ſpread his fame all 
over Lombardy; and Guinigi conceived ſuch an opinion of, and 
had ſo much confidence in him, that, dying ſoon after, he committed 
the care of his fon, and the management of his eſtate to him. So 
great a truſt and adminiſtration made Caſtruccio more conſiderable 
than before, but they created him many encmies, and loſt him ſome - 
friends; for knowing him to be of an high and enterpriſing ſpirit, 
many began to fancy his views were to empire, and to oppreſs the 
liberty of his country. He went on ſtill to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
military exploits, and at laſt raiſed ſo much jealouſy and envy in 
his chief commander, that he was impriſoned by ſtratagem, with a 
view of being put to death. But the people of Lucca ſoon releaſed 
him from the inconveniences of a priſon, and in a ſhort time after 
ſolemnly choſe him their ſovereign prince. There was not then, 
either in Lombardy or "Tuſcany, any of the G bilins but looked 
upon Caſtruccio as the true head of their faction. Thoſe who 
were baniſhed their country upon that account fled to him for pro- 
tection, and promiſed him nnanimouſly, chat, if he could reſtore them 
to their eltates, they would ferve him ſo effectually, that the ſove- 
reign:y of their ceuntry ſhould be his reward. Flaitered by theſe 
romiſes, and encuur:ged by the ſtrepgth of his forces, he entertained 
a delign of making himſc!t maſter of Tuſcany, and, to give more 
reputation to his affairs, he entered into a league with the prince of 
Milan. He kept his army conftantly on foot, and employed it as 
beſt ſuited with his own defigns. For the ſervices he did the pope, 
he was made ſenator of Rome with more than ordinary ceremony. 
The day of his promotion he came forth in a habit ſuitable to his 
dignity, but enriched with a delicate embroidery, and with two de- 
vices artificially wruught in, one before, the other behind: the former 
was in theſe words, “He is as it pleales God ;” the latter, And 
ſhall be what Ged will have him.“ 
While Caſtiuccio was at Rome, news was brought him which 
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obliged him to return in all haſte to Lucca. The Florentines were 
mak ing war upon bim, and had already done him ſome damage; and 
conſpiracies were forming againſt him, as an uſurper, at Piſa, and 
in ſeveral places; but Caſtruccio fought his way through them all, 
and the 2 authority of Tuſcany was juſt falling into his 
hands, when fortuife, jealous, as it were, of his glory, put a period to 
his prog:cls and his life. An army of thirty thouſand foot, and ten 
thouſand horſe appeared againſt him in May 1328: he deſtroyed 
twenty-two thouſand of them, with the loſs of not quite one thou- 
ſand {1x hundred of his own men. He was returning from the field 
of baitle, but happened to halt a little, for the ſake of thanking and 
careſſing his ſoldiers as they palled. Fired with an action as fa- 
tiguing as glorious, and covered with ſweat, a north wind blew upon 
him, and affected him ſo, that he fell immediately into a fit of an 
ague. At fiſt he neglected it, believing himſelf ſufficiently har- 
dened againſt ſuch attacks; but the fit increaſing, and with it the 
fever, his phyſicians gave him over, and he died a few days. He 
was in his forty-fourth year; and from the time he came to appear 
firſt eu the wor'd, he always, as well in his good as bad fortune, ex- 
preſſed tha ſame ſteadineſs and equality of !pirit. As he left ſeveral 
menuinents of his good fortune behind him, ſo he was not aſhamed 
to have ſome memorials of his adverſity. Thus, when he was de- 
livered from the impr ionm-nt above mentioned, he cauſed the irons 
with which he was load: ro be hung in the moſt public room in 
his palace, where they were to be ſeen many years after. 

Machiavel, who has written the life of Caltr:ccio, and from whom 
we have extracted ihis account of inm, ſays, that he was not only an 
extraordinary man in his own age, but would have been ſo in any 
other. He was tall and well made, of a noble afpect, and ſo winning 
an addreſs, that all men went away from him ſatisfied. His hair 
was inclining to red, and he wore it above his ears. Wherever he 
went, {now, hail, or rain, his head was always uncovered. He had 
all the qualities that make a man great; was grateful to his friends, 
terrible to his enemies, juſt with his ſubjects, crafty with ſtrangers; 
and, where fraud would do the buſineſs, he never had recourſe to 
force. No man was more forward to encounter dangers, no man 
more careful to efcape them. He had a ſtrange preſence of mind, 
and often made repartees with great ſmartneſs. Some of them are 
recorded, which diſcover a ſingular turn of humour; and for a ſpe- 
cimen we will mention three or four of them. 

Paſſing one day through a ſtreet where there was a houſe of bad 
fame, he ſurpriſed a ywing man who was jult coming out, and who, 
upon ſeeing him, was all over bluſhes and conſuſion: „ Friend,” 
ſays Caſt. uccio, *“ you thould not be aſhamed when you come out, 

but when you go in.” 

One aſking a favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent and ſu- 
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perfluous words; “ 3 you, fr ee ſays he, when you Would 
have any thing with ine far the future, ſend another man to aſk it.“ 

Another great talker having tired him with a tedious diſcourſe, 
excuſed himſelf at lalt, by ſ. Laying, that he was afraid he had been 
troubleſome : © No, Ps replied he, “ for I did not mind one 
word you ſaid.” 

He was forced to put; a citizen of Lucca to death, who had for- 
merly been a great inſtrument of his advancement, and being re- 
proached by ſomebody for dealing fo ſeverely with an old friend, 
No,“ fays he, © you are miſtaken, it was with a new foe,” 

One of his courtiers having an ambition to regale him, made a 
ball, and invited him to it. e came, cotertained himſelf 
among the ladies, danced, and did other things, which did not ſeem 
to comport with the dignity of his rank. ne of his friends inti- 
mating that ſuch frecdemns might diminiſh from the reverence that 
ſhould be paid him ; © 1 thank you, Sir, ſays he, © for your caution; 
but he who 1s reckoned wiſe all the day, will never be reckoned a 
fool at night.“ 


ITY? TT EIN ” 

CATHARINEY, a female faint of the church of Rome, was born 
at Sienne in „ 112 1347; and, when the was turned ſeven years 
old, become a nun of the third order of St. Dominic. She was of 
ſuch an heavenly niake, and made fo prodigious an advancement in 
picty ard devotion, that ſhe is reported to have feen a multitude of 
viſions, and to have w rought as many miracles, when ſhe was not 
near grown up a woman. "Phe monks have ſaid {till higher things 
of her; as, that he converſca face to face with Chriſt ; nay, that ſhe 
was actually married to him in form. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that ſv heaven-born a maid ſhould be able to bring about ſuch puny 
events as the reconciliation of Gregory XI. to the Florentines at 
Avig: ion, in 1370, even though he had gone ſo far as to excom- 
municate them; or that ſhe Hould gain ſo much upon this pope, 
in 1377, as to make him paſs immediately to Rome, and re-eſtabliſh 
the pontifical {eat there, ſeventy years after pope Clement V. had 
removed it to France. But the miracles this lady wrought, and 
the viſions ſhe ſaw, would not have entitled her to a place in theſe 
memoirs, if ſhe had not been the author of ſome literary productions. 
«© Dialogues upon the Providence of God,“ written by her in Latin, 
vere printed at Ingol{ladt, in 1583; as was the ſame year, at the 
ſame place, © An Oration upon the Annunciation of the Bleſſed 
Virgin :” but this was written in Italian, as were alſo “ Three 
hundred and ſixty-four Letters to Popes, Cardinals, Kings, and 
Princes,” publithed at Venice in 1506. Beſides theſe, there came 
out at Cologne, in 1553, a book of her!“ Revelations;“ for we find 
in the bull of her ion, as well as in the Roman breviary, 
that ſhe had the giſt of prophecy, and an abundance of revelations 
vouchſafed 
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youchſafed unto her, as a teſtimony to the church of her tranſcen- 
dent piety and goodneſs. She died April 30, 1380, aged only 33, 
and was canonized by pope Pius II. in 1401. 
There is alſo another CATHARINE, who was fainted by pope 
Clement VII. and has edified the world by a book of her“ Reve- 
lations ;”* which, it ſeems, were committed to writing in 1438, but 
not publiſhed till at Bologne in 1511. She was born at that place 
in 1413, and at fourteen admitted into a convent at Ferrara, where 
ſhe made her profeſſion in 1432. The inhabitants of Bologne af- 
terwards beſought her to come and preſide over a nunnery juſt 
founded among them, and there ſhe died in 1463. Belides her 
book of © tRevelations,” ſhe wrote ſome pieces in Latin and 
Italian. 
: rr EN 
CATLEV (Axxnz), was born in the year 1745 of poor parents, 
her father being only a gentleman's coachman, and afterwards the 
keeper of a public houfe near Norwood. At the age of fifteen, he- 
ing found to poſſeſs ſome muſical talents, the was bound an ap- 
prentice to Mr. Bates, a compoſer of ſome eminence, and reſided in 
the houſe of his father. Her firſt appearance in public was at Vaux- 
hall in the ſummer of 1762; and on the 8th of October, in the 
ſame year, ſhe appeared for the firſt time on the ſtage at Covent- 
garden, in the character of the Paſtoral Nymph in Comus. She 
was at this period remarkable for little more than the beauty of her 
perſon, and a diftidence in public which ſhe ſoon got rid of. In the 
next year the became the object of attention, from an application by 
her father, on the 16th of May, to the court of King's Bench, for 
an information againſt her matter Bates, Sir Francis D-laval, and 
one Frainc, an attorney, charging them with a conſpiracy ; the firſt, 
for aſſigning her over to Sir Francis Delaval for the purpoſe of proſ- 
titution; and the laſt, for drawing the ſeveral deeds uſed on the oc=- 
caſion. It appeared by the affidavits that Sir Francis, while the lady 
lived with Mr. Bates the elder, had infinuated himſelf into her 
favour, and ſoon after a negociation was ſet on foot, which ended in 
the gallant paying Mr. Bates two hundred pounds, and ſecuring to 
him the benefit of an engagement he had made for her at Marybone 
Gardens the enſuing ſcalon. This tranfaQtion coming to the know- 
ledge of her father, he cauſed the application to be made to the 
King's Bench ; in conſequence of which the information was or- 
dered to go againſt all the defendants, but probably ended in a 
compromiſe, as no more was heard about 1t. | 
That ſeaſon ſhe ſung at Marybone Gardens, and at the end of it 
went to Ireland, where the ſtaid until the year 1770; when ſhe ap- 
peared again at Covent-garden, and continued to perform a (tated 
number of nights for many ſucceeding years, much to her own and 
the manager's advantage. In 1773 the ſung at the oratorios at Co- 
vent- garden, by which ſhe added to her fortune more than her fame, 
1 being, 
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being, from certain neglects of decorum in her general ling of acting, 
ill ſuited to the ſolcmnity gf ſuch performances, and having to con- 
tend with the more chaſtiſed deportment of Mrs, Sheridan at the 
rival theatre, Buing always attentive to oeconomy, in a Courſe of 
years ſhe had amaſled a conliderau't fortune ; and when her attrac- 
tion failed, ſhe was enabled to retue to independence. Her laſt 
performance was in 1784. | 

She was, to uſe the words of a diurnal writer, “ the favourite of 
Thalia, the favourite of the Town, and the favourite of Fortune. 

« Her theatric repreſentations will be remembered as long as the 
fame exiſts of the poets that pourtrayed them. The diſcuſſion of her 
profeſſional merit ſhould be the ſubject of a volume; we ſhall there- 
tore oniy add, that her voice and manner were, perhaps, never 
equalled in the ſame ſtyle. The heart of conviviality {till vibrates 
with ſong and joy at the recollection of“ Puſh about the Jorum.” 
Her perſon a but equalled her accoinpliſkments. A few years 
back ſhe was the center of attraction; the purſuit of men in every 
_ and ſtation in ſociety; the game that all coveted, and ſome pei- 

8 

1 Beauty is a captivating ſyren; and to reſiſt her enchantments 
man muſt poſſeſs ſomething more, or ſomething leſs than the uſual 
* of humanity. The allurements a theatric life holds out to 

ovely women, admits the fame obſervation, and juſtifies the ap- 
x with tenfold force. All that can be ſaid is, Alas, poor 
uman nature! . 

« She poſſeſſed many virtues, and the greateſt of all—humanity. 
Her generous hand often lightened the heavy heart. Veclingly alive 
by nature to every impreſſion of ſenſibility, this amiable virtue ac- 
companied her elevation to rank and riches; and joined others that 
adorn the firſt ſtations in fociety, and which alone make them re- 
ſpectable. She was the good mother, the chaſte wife, and accom- 
pliſhed woman. | 

« Prudery certainly formed no part of her character; but where is 
the prude that ever owned half her merit! Her openneſs, goodneſs, 
knowledge, and generoſity, added to her perſonal accompliſhments, 
rendered her an acquiſition of which the worthieſt might be proud. 
— This morality of players, like that of princes, is exempt from the 
preciſion of vulgar rules.” | | 

Miſs Catley was ſaid to have been married to General Laſcelles ; 
but of this we have no certain information. She died at the general's 
houſe, near Brentford, the 14th of October, 1789. | 


CATO (Marcus PorTius), commonly called the Cenfor, 
was one of the greateſt men among the ancients, and born at Tuſ- 
culum, in the year of Rome 519 ; that is, about the year 232 before 
Chriſt. He began to bear arms at ſeventeen years of age; and 
ſhewed not only much courage, but alſo a great contempt of the 
| pleaſures, 
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leaſures, and even of the conveniencies of life. He had but one 
bo for himſelf and his baggage ; and he looked after and dieiled 
him himſelf. © What an honour was it to that age, ſays Seneca, 
to ſee a man, who had triumphed as a general, and enjoyed the dig- 
nity of a cenſor, and, what 1s more than borh theſe, to fee Cato 
contented with one horſe, and even not requiring a Whole one to 
himſelf ? for his baggage hanging down on each ſide took up part 
of him. Who would not prefer that honeibgelding, rubbed down 
by Cato himſelf, to all the ſleek nags, fine genets, and ſmooth amb- 
ling horſes in the world?“ | | 
He was a-man af extraordinary ſobriety, and no bodily exerciſe 
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ſeemed unworthy of him. At his return from his campaigns, he 


betook himſelf to plough his ground: not that he had not flaves 
enough to do it, but it was his inclination. He drefled alſo like 
his ſlaves, and then ſat down at table with them, eating of the ſame 
bread, and drinking of the ſame wine. He did not in the mean 
while negle& to cultivate his mind, eſpecially in regard to ipeaking 
well; a talent very neceſſary to him, ſince he pleaded many cauſes 
in the neighbouring towns, which he always did gratis. {x 
Valerius Flaccus, who had a country-ſeat near Cato, was very 
deſirous to ſee a young man, of whom he had heard ſo many re- 
markable things; and finding that it was a good plant, which only 
wanted to be cultivated and tranſplanted into better ground, he per- 
ſuaded him to come to Rome. Cato foon made himſelf eſteemed 
in that city; and having ſo powerful and officious a patron as Valerius 
Flacc us, quickly raiſed himſelf. He was fiiſt of all elected mili- 
tary tribune ; afterwards they made him queſtor ; in the year of 
Rome 558, he was advanced to be conſul, an4 in 509 choſen cenſor. 
No man was ever better qualified than he for the office of cenſor, 
nor did better diſcharge-the duties of it. He made ule of his ſeve- 
rity, eloquence, and exemplary life, to give a check to the luxury 
and growing vices of the Romans; which gave occaſion to ſay, 
that he was not leſs ſerviceable to the republic of Rome, by making 
war againſt immorality, than Scipio by his victories over his ene- 
mies. It was well known, that he would exerciſe the cenſorſhip 
with the utmoſt rigour, which was one reaſon why the patricians 
oppoſed him when he ſtood for that office; but the ſame reaſon in- 
| duced the people to prefer him to all his competitors. The inſerip- 
tion of the ſtatue erected for him was a glorious teſtimony of his 
behaviour in that office. The people,” fays Plutarch, “ did like his 
cenſorſhip wondrous Well; for, ſetting up a ſtatue for him, in the 
temple of the goddeſs of healih, they put an inſcription under it, 
notof his warlike feats and triumphs, but ſuch a one as ſignified, that 
this was Cato the cenſor, who by his good diſcipline and ordinances 
reclaimed the Roman commonwealth, when it was declining and 
tumbling into vice.“ 5 


Vor. III. | U Cato 
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Cato lived a very long life, and preſerved great ſtrength of body 
and mind to the laſt. Being a man of a vigorous conſtitution, he 
wanted women in his old age; and, becanſe he could not conceal 
his keeping a concubine ſo much as he deſtred, he married again. 
Having loſt his wiſe, “ fays Plutarch,“ he married his ſon ti the 
daughter of Paulus Emilius, who was ſiſter to the ſecond Scipio 
Africanus; ſo that now being a widower himſelf, he made uſe of 
a young ſervant maid, who came privately to him. But the houſe 
being very little, and a daughter-in-law alſo in it, the intrigue was 
quickly diſcovered : for the young wench one day paſſing by a little 
too boldly to Cato's bed-chamher, the youth, his fon, though he 
ſaid nothing, ſeemed to look a little grim upon her. The old man 
ſoon perceived it troublefome, yet ſaid nothing; but without find- 
ing the leaſt fault went, as his cuſtom was, with his uſual company 
to the market. Among the reſt was one Salonius, a clerk of his, 
to whom he called aloud, and aſked him, whether he had married 
his daughter; the concluſton of which was, that Cato deſired to 
have that maid, and the match was quickly made up.” Cato had 
a ſon by this fecond venture, to whom, from his mother, he gave 
the ſurname of Salonius. | | | 

This Cato Salonius was the father of Marcus Cato, the father 
of Cato of Utica, who therefore was the great grandſon of Cato 
the cenſor. The ſeverity however of the cenfor could not ſecure 
him from the ill effects of this new wife's pride and turbulent ſpirit, 
though ſhe was a woman of mean extrattion.; and St. Jerome, 
deſigning to prove that thoſe who marry a poor wife to be quiet 
at home do not obtain their end, alledges the example of Cato the 
cenſor. . | | 

He wrote feveral works: * A Roman hiſtory,” and a book 
* concerning the Art of War,” which are not extamt. He com- 
poſed a book upon agriculture, and was very particular in the de- 
feriptiontof that art, It is extant, and written in good old Latin. 
He wrote alſo ſomething concerning rhetoric, and was probably the 
firſt of the Romans who wrote upon that ſubject. He is memora- 
ble for havingthad firſt an averſion to the Creeks, and to the ſtudies 
that were moſt in vogue among them. Plutarch, after having ſaid 
that Cato was diſpteaſed to fee the three philoſophers, deputed by 
the Athenians, ſo well received and approved at Rome, and had 
advifed the ſenate to fend them home immediately; ſays, "That 
he did not do this ont of any anger to Carneades, but becauſe he 
wholly deſpiled philoſophy, and out of a kind of pride, ſcoffed at 
the Greek mules and literature: for indeed he would frequently ſay, 
that Socrates was aprating feditious f: llow. And to fright his ſon 
from anv thing that was Greek, he uted a much harſher tone than 
was uſual towards one of his age; pronouncing, as it were, with 
ihe voice of. an oracle, that the Romans would pretently be deſtroyed, 
* when 
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when they once came to be inſected with Greek.” Nevertheleſs, 
it is certain, that Cato himſelf afterwarels ſtudied it. | 
We ſhould entertain a very wrong notion of Cato, ſhould we 
imagine, as from what has been faid, we might, that auſterity was 
the only ingredient in his ſpeeches and converlations; for he knew 
how to intermix them with agreeable ſtrokes of raillery, and had 
many humorous ſayings. Take one of them with Balzac's para- 
hrale and prologue. © The very cenſors,” ſays that writer,“ tho? 
fadneſs ſcemed to be one of the ſunctions of their office, did not 
altogether lay aſide raillery. They were not always bent upon ſe- 
verity ; and the firſt Cato, that troubleſome and intolerable honeſt 
man, ceaſed ſometimes to be troubleſome and intolerable. He had 
ſome glimpſes of mirth, and ſome intervals of good humour, He 
dropped now and then ſome words that were not unpleaſant ; and 
ou may, madain, judge of the reft by this. He had married a very 
e os wife; and hiſtory tells us, that ſhe was extremely afraid 
of thunder, and Ivved her huſband well. Thoſe two paſſions 
prompting her to the {ame thing, ſhe always pitched upon her huſ- 
band as a ſanctuary againſt thunder; and threw herſelf into his 
arms at the firſt noiſe ſhe fancied ſhe heard in the ſky. Cato, who 
was well pleaſed with the ſtorm, and very willing to be careſſed, 
cauld nat conceal his joy. He revealed that domeitic ſecret to his 
friends, and told them one day, ſpeaking of his wife, that ſhe had 
found out a way to make him love bad weather; and that he never 
was ſo happy, as when Jupiter was angry.“ It is worth obſerving, 
that Cato made this ſpeech during his cenſorſhip, when he degraded 
the ſenator Manlius, who would probably have been conſul the year 
after, only for giving a kils to his wife in the day-time, in the pre- 
ſence of his daughter: a piece of ſeverity, for which he has been 
condemned by both ancients and moderns. | 
Cato's was in the main a very fine character, yet there appear 
to have been ſome blemiſhes 1n it. Plutarch charges him with poſ- 
ſeſſing an extravagant defire of gain; and it is certain, that his 
eagerneſs to improve his eſtate, and increaſe his revenues, made 
him guilty of uſury in no ſmall degree. A ſaying. of his to a 
nogleman, whom he ſaw coming out of a bawdy-houſe, which 
Horace has preſerved, ſeems to favour of a looſe morality: © Go 
there, brave youth, and quench the generous flame;“ meaning, that 
it was better to have recourſe to the ſtews, than to debauch the 
citizens wives. However, ſome perhaps may excuſe him here, 
thinking, that of two evils he did right to recommend the lealt, 
Upon the whole, he was a grear citizen; an excellent orator, a 
profound civilian, and a right honeſt worthy man. He died in the 
year of Rome 004, at 85 years of age, | 


CATROU (Fraxcis), a very diſtinguiſped Jeſuit, was born 
at Paris iu 1559. He was the author of ſome very confuleralle 
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works; as, 1. A General Hiſtyry of the Empire of Mogul.” 
2. An Hiltory of the Fanaticiſm of ſome Proteſtant Religions; of 
Anabaptiſm, of Davidiſm, and of Quakeriſm. 3. A Tranſlation of 
Virgil, with notes critical and hittorjcal, . 4. A Roman Hiſtory, 
which has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and is reckoned 
his capital work. The notes are chiefly father Rouille's, who alſo 
continued it; though it was finiſhed by Routh, another Jeſuit. 
Curou was alſo concerned in the © Journal de Trevoux.“ All 
his writings are in French, He died in 1737. Co ES 


CATULLUS (Carvs Varerivs), a Roman poet, was born 
at Verona before Chriſt 86, and defcended from a good family; 
bis father was familiarly acquainted with Julius Cæſar, who lodged 
at his houſe. The beauty and elegance ot his verſes eaſily procured 
him the attention and friendſhip of the fine wits who were then at 
Rome, whither he was Te oh his youth by Manlius, a noble- 
man, to whom he has inſcribed ſeveral of his poems. Here he 
ſoon diſcovered the vivacity of his genius, and fo diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his pleaſantry and wit, that he became univerſally eſteemed, 
and gained even Cicero for his patron. It is believed, that he gave 
the name of Leſbia to the muſt famous of his miltreſſes, in honour 
to Sappho, who was of the iſland of Leſbos, and whoſe verſes 
pleaſed him wonderfully. The true name of that miſtreſs was ſup- 

fed to be Clodia, lifter to Clodius, the great enemy of Cicero. 
He is far from imitating our modern poets, who uſually complain 
of the coyneſs and inſenlibility of the fair ones; but ſpeaks of his 
Leſbia as a woman, who aſkcd him, how many kiſſes would ſatisfy 
him? to which he anſwered, that he deſired as many, as there are 
prains of ſand in the defarts of Libya, and ſtars in the heavens. 
As fine a genius as this poet was, he was, as many fine geniuſes 
have ſince been, poor. His merit, it is true, recommended him 
to the greateſt men of his time, as Plancus, Calvus, Cinna, &c. and 
he travelled into Bithynia with Memmius, who had obtained the 
government of that province after his prætorſhip: but is is plain 
3 ſome of his epigrams, that he did not make his fortune by it. 
Ie died in the flower of his age, and the height of his reputation, 
when he was about 30 years old; at which time Virgil was ſent 
to purſue his ſtudies at Cremona. „ 
Though the great talent of this poet lay in the epigrammatic 
way, yet ſome have pretended, that he equally excelled in all other 
kinds of poetry. Martial's veneration for him was ſuch, that he 
has not {erupted to put him on a level with Virgil. And in this he 
has been followed by Paul Jovius and Barthius among the moderns. 
What remains in his works, is not ſufficient to ſupport this high 
opinion of hin. At the ſame time it muſt be conſidered in his 
behalf, that Liicretius was the only poet, whoſe verſe had any tole- 
table elegance or harmony in it, when he wrote: and his poem 
12 4 ä Ge tas: probably 
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robably was not ſeen by our author, or at leaſt but a little before 
his death, fince it was not publithed till ſome time after Lucretius's 
deceaſe. ED | 


Catullus's writings got him the name of © the learned” amongſt. 


the ancients, for which we have the authority of Aulus Gellius, 
Apuleius, and bott the Plinys; but we have no compoſitions of his 
remaining, nor any lights from antiquity, which enable us to explain 
the reaſon of it. Among others that Catullus inveighed againſt, 
and laſhed in his Iambics (for he was uncommonly ſatirical), none 
ſuffered more ſ{cverely than Julius Ceſar, under the name of Ma- 
murra : which, however, only furniſhed Cæœſar with an opportu- 


nity of ſhewing his moderation and humanity. For after Catullus, 


by repeated invectires, had given ſufficient occaſion to Cęſar to re- 
ſent luch uſage, *cſpecially from one whoſe father had been his fa- 


miliar friend; Cæſar, inſtead of expreſſing any unc.finets, gene- 


rouſly invited the poet to ſupper with him, and there treated him 
with ſo much affability and good-nature, thut Catuſlus was perfectly 
aſhamed at what he had done, and reſolved to make him amends 
for the future. Sextus Quintus, as one obſerves upon this ſtory, 
# was not of ſo generous and forgiving a temper. Upon his being 
made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin was one night dreſſe in a very 
dirty ſhirt, with an excuſe written under it, that he was forced to 
wear foul linea: becauſe his laundreſs was ma ile a prince. This 
was a reflection upon the pope's fi!t:r, who, be'ors the promotion of 
her brother, was in thoſe mean circummitance- that Paty' i repreſented 
her. As this Paſquinade made a great nol? en Rome, the pope 
offered a conſiderable ſum of money to any perſon who ſhould dif- 
cover the author of it. The author, relying upon his holineſs's 
generoſity, as alſo on ſome private overtures which he had received 
trom him, made the diſcovery himſelf: upon which the pope gave 
him the reward he had promiſed, bur at the fame time, to diſable 
the fatiriſt for the future, ordered his tongue to be cut out, and 
both his hands to be chopped off.“ | 

We muſt not leave Catullus, without taking notice, that he has 
been very much cenſured for the wantonnels and obſcenities'to be 
met with in his writings; and many have on that account conclu- 
ded that he was a debauchee. That he was of a gay amorous 
temper, may eaſily be imagined, as infec} it appears very plainly 
from many of his poems: but to inter from therice, that he was an 
abandoned profligatc, is not only abſurd, but what he himſechf has 
in a manner cautioned us not todo. And we learn from Pliny the 
younger, that theſe were the ſentiments of the times: for ſpeak ing 
of ſome hendecafyllables, which he ſent to his friend Paternus, he 
ſays, „it is no mark of found judgment to condeinn thoſe with 
have written on ſuch ſubjects, a+ perfons. given to Mantempels or 
lalcivioufticis themſelves.“ Baile, Who was under a neceſſiiy of d. 
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ten. ung himſelf from a charge of a Fase nature, expteſſes bun ſelf 
thus : © He would be laughed at who fhoul go about to prove, 

that Boccace was not a man of probity, becauſe he wrote tie "> hy 


1 


Cameron: or conclude, that the queen Of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis 


the fir{t, was not a princeſs of aimirabte virtue, whoſe praiſes reſoun- 
ded every where, be. ave ſhe wrote ſome novels of gailantry. In 
ſuch books, adls he, wife men know how to diltinguiſh between the 
perſon of the author and bis writ ings.” 

— mms) 

CATZ (James), penſionary of Holland, keeper of the great 
ſeals there, and ladiholder of the Fie's, was born in Zelaud, 1577. 
He was an ingenions poet, as well as a dextrous politician, He di- 
veltcd himſaf, however, at length of all employments, for the ſake 
of cultivating . and letters, nor was he drawn afterwards from 
his retirement, but at the n application of the ſtates, who, 
in the critical ſcaſon of Cromwell's protectorate, ſent him ambaſ. 
ſador into Englan!, Upon his return, he retired to one of his 
country-louſes, where he died in 1660. 


Oo R@————— 


CAVE (Dr. Witt aud, \ 2 learned divine, was horn in 1637, 
BB, educated in St, John, 5 college at Cambridge. He vas ſucceſ- 
tively minitter of Haſely in Oxtord{hire, Great Alhallows, and of 


Iilington near Lond in. He became chaplain to Charles II. and in 


1684 was inſtalled canon of Windſor. He was the author of ſome 
large and learned works, relating to eccleſiaſtical antiquity. He 
compoſed a very learned work, entitled: The Hiſtory of the Lives, 
AQs, Deaths, and Maurtyrdoms, of thofe who were contemporary 
with the Apoſties. and of the principal Fathe:s within the three firſt 
Centuries of the Church,“ which went in a ſhort time through three 
or four editions, Here the Engliſh reader had an opportunity of 
acquainting himſelf with ſome of the principal and moſt important 
Circumſtances which attended the Chriſtian religion while it was 
making it's way to an eſtabliſhment under Conſtantine the Gre :t. 
In 1688 he publiſhed a work of a more extenſive nature, called 
« Hiſtoria Literaria, &c.* in which he gives an exact account of all 
who had written upon Chriſtianity, either for or againſt it, from 
Chriſt to the fourteenth century; mentions the times they lived in, 
the books they wrote, and the doctrines they maintained; and alſo 
enumerates the councils that were called in every age of the church, 
Thisand the former work gave occaſion to a controverſy which en- 
ned, and was ver „ war! my agitated between Cave and Le Clerc, 
who was then writing his Bibliotheque Univerſelle” in Hol- 


. * 

Clerc charged Cave with two unfair proceedings: J. That, 
llt 5 of writing the lives of the fathers, he had written their pa- 
Seoyrics; 24 That he had forcibly . Euſchius, WHO was, as 


he 
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he imagined, plainly enough an Arian, over to the fide of the or- 
thodox, and mave a Trinitarian of him. Theſe were the points 
debated ; and a great deat of good learning, as well as good ſenſe, 
rclating to eccletialtical antiquity, and ths authority of the fathers, 
was produced on bot: fides: but which of the two had the better in 
the diſpute, is not a point to be determined here; unleſs we may juſt 
be permitted to ſay, but without any intention to diminiſh from the 
value of Cave,s work, that he did not entircly clear hiniſelf of the 
charge. 
Cave died in 1713, and was buried at Iflington. 
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CAVE (EDwaRD), was bora at Newton in Warwickſhire, Feb. 
29, 1691. tis father (Joſeph) was the younger ſon of Mr. Edward 
Cave; of Cave's in the Hole, a lone houſe on the Street-Road in the 
{ame county, which took 1t's name from the occupier ; but having 
concurred with his elder brother in cutting off the intail of a ſmall 
hereditary eſtate, by which act it vas loſt from the family, he was 
reduced to follow in Rugby the trade of a ſhoemaker. He was a 
man of good reputation in his narrow circle, and remarkable for 
ſtrength and ruſtic intrepidity. He lived to a great age, and was in 
his latter years ſupport<d by, his fon. | 

It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that having a diſpoſition to 
hterary attainments, he was not cut off by the poverty of his parents 
from opportunities of cultivating his faculties. The ſchool of 
Rugby, iu which he had, by the rules of it's foundation, a right to 
be in{trufted, was then in high reputation, under the Rev. Mr. Ho- 

lyock, to whoſe care moſt of the neighbouring families, even of the 
higheſt rank, entruſted their fons. He had judgment to diſcover, 
and for ſome time generolity to encourage, the genius of young 
Cave; and was ſo well pleaſed with his quick progreſs in the 
{chuol, that he declared his reſolution to breed him for the uni- 
verſity, and recommend him as a ſervitor to fome of his ſcholars of 
high rank. But proſperity which depends upon the caprice of others 
is of ſhort duration. Cave's ſupertority in literature exalted him to 
an invidious familiarity with buys who were far above him in rank 
and expectations; and, as in unequal aſſociations it always happens, 
whatever unlucky prank was played was imputed to Cave. When 
any milchiet, great or ſmall, was done, though perhaps others 
boaſted of the ſtratagem when it was ſucceſsful, yet upon detection 
or miſcarriage the fault was ſure to fall upon poor Cave. 

At laſt, his miſtreſs by ſome inviſible means loſt a favourite cock; 
Cave was, with little examination, lligmatiied as the thief or mur - 
derer; not becauſe he was more apparently criminal than others, 
but becauſe he was more eaſily reached by vindictive juſtice. From 
that time Mr. Holyock withdrew his kindneſs vifibly from him, 
and treated him with harſhneſs, which the crime, in it's utmoſt ag- 

£ | gravatiom, 
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gravation, could ſcarcely d-ferve, and which ſurely he would have 
torborn, had he conſidered how hardly the habitual influence of birth 
and fortune is reſiſted, and how frequently men, not wholly without 
ſenſe of virtue, are betrayed to acts more atrocious than the robbery 
of a hen rooſt, by a defire of pleaſing their ſuperiors, | 

Thoſe reflections his maſter never made, or made without effect: 
for, under pretence that Cave obſtructe the diſcipline of the ſchool, 
by ſelling clandeſtine aſſiſtance, and ſupplying exerciſes to idlers, he 
was oppreſſed with unreaſonable taſks; that there might be an op- 
portunity of quarrelling with his failure; and when his dil: gence had 
ſurmounted them, no regard was paid to the performance. Cave 
bore this perſecution awhile, and then left the {chool, and the hope 
= - of a literary education, to ſeek ſome other means of gaining a live- 
= libocd. : | | 

He was firſt laced with a collector of the exciſe. He uſed to re- 
uw count, with ſome pleaſure, a journey or two which he rode with him 
as his clerk, and rel, te the victories that he gane over the exciſe- 
men in gramnatical diſputations: but the infoleacs: of his miſtreſs, 
who employed him in ſervile drudpery, quickly diſguſted him, and 
he went up to London in queſt of more ſuitable employment. 

He was recommended to a timber meftchant at the Bank- ſide, and 
while he was there on liking, is ſaid to have given hopes of great 
mercantile abilities: but this place he ſoon leſt, we know not for 
what reaſon, and was bound apprentice to Mr. Collins, a printer of 
ſome reputation, and deputy alderman. 

This was a trade for which men were formerly qualified by a 
literary education, and which was pleaſing to Cave, becauſe it tur- 
niſhed ſome employment for his ſcholiaſtic attainments. Here, 
therefore, he reſolved to ſettle ; thongh his maſter and miſtreſs lived 
in perpetual diſcord, and their hole was therefore no comfortable 
habitation. From the inconveniences of theſe domeltic tumults he 
was ſoon relieved, having in only two years attained ſo much {kill in 
his art, and gained ſo much the confidence of his maſter, that he „ 
was ſent, without any ſupcrintendant, to conduct a printing-houſe | 
at Norwich, and publiſh a weekly paper. In this undertaking he 
met with ſome oppoſition, which produced a public controverſy, 
| and procured young Cave the reputation of a writer. 
| | His maſter died before his apprenticeſhip was expired, and he was 
not able to bear the perverſeneſs of his miſtreſs ; he therefore quit- 
| | ted her houſe upon a (tipulated allowance, and married a young 
' widow, with whom he lived at Bow. When his apprentice- 
ſhip was over, he worked as a journeyman at the printing-houſe 
of Mr. Barber, a man much diſtinguiſhed and employed by the 
Tories, whoſe principles had at that time fo much prevalence with 
Cave, that he was for ſome years a writer in“ Miſt's Journal ;*” 
which, though he afterwards obtained by his wife's intereſt.a ſmall 
place in the Polti-office, he for ſome time continued but as intereſt 
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is powerful, and converſation, however mean, in time perſuaſive, he 
by degrees inclined to another party; in which, however, he was 
always moderate, though ſteady a determined, 


When he was admitted into the Folt-offi-e, he ſtill continued, at 
his intervals of attendance, to exerciſe his trade, or to employ him- 
ſelf with ſome typographical buſineſs. He corrected the“ Gradus 
ad Parnaſſum,“ and was liberally rewarded by the Company of Sta- 
tioners. He wrote an! Account of the Criminals,” which had tor 
ſome time a conſiderable ſale; and publithed many little pam- 
phlets that accident brought into his hands, of which it would be 
very difficult to recover the memory. By the correſpondence which 
his place in the Poſt-ofhce facilitated, he procured country news— 
papers, and fold their intelligence io a journaliſt in London for a 
guinea a week. FL 

He was afterwards raiſed to the office of clerk of the franks, in 
which he acted with great ſpirit and firmnels, and often topped 
franks which were given by members of parhiament to their friends, 
becauſe he thought ſuch extenſion of a peculiar right illegal. This 
raiſed many complaints; and having ſtopped, among others, a frank 
given to the old ducheſs of Marlborough by Mr. Walter Plummer, 
he was cited before the Houſe, as for breach of privilege, and ac- 
cuſed, it is ſuppoſed very unjuſtly, of opening letters to detect them. 
He was treated with great harſhneſs and ſeverity ; but declining their 
queſtions by pleading his oath of fecrecy, was at laſt difinifled : and 
it mult be recorded to his honour, that when he was ejected from 
his office, he did not think himſelt diſcharged from his truſt, but 
continued to refuſe to his neareſt friends any information about the 
management of the office. 

By this conſtancy of diligence, and diverſity of employment, he 
in time collected a ſum ſufficient for the purchaſe of a ſmall print- 
ing-office, and began the © Gentleman's Magazine,” a periodical 
pamphlet, of which the ſcheme is known wherever the Engliſh lan- 
grape is ſpoken. To this undertaking he owed the affluence in 
which he paſſed the laſt twenty years of his liſe; and the fortune 
which he left behind him, which, though large, had yet been larger, 
had he not raſhly and wantonly impaired it by innymerable pro- 
Jes, of which we know not that ever one uc cee des. | 

« The Gentleman's Magazine,” which has ſubfitted ſo many 
years, and ſtill continues to enjoy the favour of the world, is 
one of the moſt ſucceſsful and. lucrative pamphlets which literary 
hiſtory has upon record, and therefore deſerves in this narrative 
particular notice. | | 

Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was far from expecting 
the ſucceſs which he found; and others had ſo little proſpect of it's 
conſequence, that though he had for leveral years talxed of his plan 
among printers and boukſellers, none of them thought it worth the 
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trial. That they were not reſtrained by their virtue from the exe- 
cution of another man's deſign, was fufficiently apparent as ſoon as 
that deſign began to be 1 for in a few years a multitude of 
magazines 3 and periſhed, only the London e ve. ſupported 
by a powerful aſſociation of bookſellers, and circulated with all the 
art, and all the cunning of trade, exempted itſelf from the general 
fate of Cave's invaders, and obtained, though not an equal, yet a 
conſiderable ſale. | 

Cave now began to aſpire to popularity ; and, being a greater 
lover of poetry than any other art, he ſometimes offered fubjects for 
poems, and propoſed prizes for the beſt performers. The hiſt prize 
was 501. for which, being but newly acquainted with wealth, and 
thinking the influence of 50l. extremely great, he expected the firſt 
authors of the kingdom to appear as competitors, and offered the al- 
lotment of the prize to the univerſities. But when the time came, 
no name was feen among the writers that had been ever ſeen before; 
the univerſities, and ſeveral private men, rejected the province of 
aſſigning the prize. The determination was left to Dr. Cromwel} 
Mortimer and Dr. Birch, and by the latter the award was made. At 
all this Mr. Cave wondered for a while; but his natural judgment, 
and a wider acquaintance with the world, ſoon cured him of his 


*aſtonithment, as of many other prejudices and errors. Nor have 


many men been ſeen raiſed by accident or induſtry to ſudden riches, 
That retained leſs of the meanneſs of their former ſtate. | 

He continued to improve his magazine, and had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing it's ſucceſs proportionate to his diligence, till in 1751 his 
wife died of an aſthma. He ſeemed not at firſt much affected by 
her death, but in a few days loſt his fleep and his appetite, which he 
never recovered ; but after having lingered about two years, with 
many vicyſlitudes of amendment and relapſe, tell by drinking acid 
licuors into a diarrhoea, and afterwards into a kind of lethargic in- 
ſenſibility, in which one of the laſt acts of reaſon which he exerted, 
was fondly to preſs the hand that is now writing this little narra- 
tive. He died Jan. 10, 1754, having juſt concluded the 23d annual 
collection. 

Mr. Cave was buried in the church of St. James's, Clerkenwell; 
but the following in{cription, from the pen 01 Dr. Hawkſworth, is 
placed at Rugby. | 


% Near this place lies the body of Joſeph Cave, late of this pariſh, 
who departed this life Nov. 18, 1747, aged 79 years. He was 
laced by Providence in a humble ſtation, but Induſtry abundantly 
jupplied the wants of Nature, and I emperance bleſt hun with Con— 


tent and Wealth. As he was an aſtectionate Father, he was made 


happy in the decline of life by the deſerved eminence of his eldeſt 
Son, Edward Cave; who, without interelt, lortune, or connection, 
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by the native foree of his own genius, afliſted only by a claſſical 
education, which he received at the Grammar-ſchool of this Town, 
planned, executed, and eftablithed a literary work, called The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, whereby he acquired an ample fortune, the 
whole of which devolved to his family. Here allo lies the body of 
William Cave, ſecond ſon of the ſaid Joſeph Cave, who died 
May 2, 1757, aged ſixty-two years; and who, having ſurvived his 
elder brother, Edward Cave, inherited from him a competent eſtate; 


and, in gratitude to his benetactor, ordered this monument, to per- 
petuate his memory. | | 


He liv'd a Patriarch in his numerous race, 

And ſhew'd in charity a Chriſtian's grace : 

- Whate'er a friend or parent feels, he knew ; 
His hand was open, and his heart was true ; 

In what he gain'd and gave, he taught mankind 
A grateful always is a generous mind. 

Here reſt his clay! His ſoul muſt ever reſt: 
Who bleſt when living, dying mult be bleſt.“ 


Mr. Cave was the inventor of a new ſpecies of publication, which 
may be conſidered as ſomething of an epocha in the literary hiſtory 
of this country. The periodical performances before that time 
were almoſt wholly confined to political tranſactions, and to foreign 
and domeſtic occurrences. But the monthly magazines have opened 
a way for every Kind of inquiry and information. The intelligence 
and diſcuſſion contained in them are very extenſive and various; and 
they have been the means of diffuſing a general habit of reading 
through the nation, which, in a certain degree, hath enlarged the 
public underſtanding. Many young authors, who have after wards 
riſen to conſiderable eminence in the literary world, have here made 
their firſt attempts in compoſition. Here, too, are preſerved a 
number of uſeful and curious hints, obſervations, and facts, which 
otherwiſe might have never appeared; or, if they had appeared in a 
more evaneſcent form, would have incurred the danger ol being 
loſt, | | | 

Mr. Cave was a man of a large ſtature ; not only tall, but bulky; 
and was, when young, of remarkable ſtrength and activity. He was 
generally healthful, and capable of much labour, and long appli- 
cation; but in the latter years of his lite was afflicted with the gout, 
which he endeavoured to cure or alleviate by a total ab{tinence both 
from {trong liquors and animal food. From animal food he ab- 
ſtained about four years, and from itrong liquors much longer; but 
the gout continued unconquered, perhaps unabated. 

His reſolution and perſeverance were very uncommon ; in what- 
ever he undertook, neither expence nor Jatigue were able tv repreſs 
2 him: 
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him: but his co an y was edn, and, to thoſe who did not know 
him, appeared faint and languid but he always went forward, 
though he moved flowly. 

1he fame chiln?ts of mind was obſervable in his conver- - 
ſation: he was wiiching the minuteſt accent of thoſe whom he 
diſguſted by ſeeming inattention ; and his viſitant was ſurpriſed 
when he came a ſecond time, by Preparations to execute the ſcheme 
which he juppoſed never to have been heard. 

He was, conſiſtently with this general tranquillity of mind, a 
tenacious maintainer, though not a clamorous demander, of his 
right. In his youth, having ſlummoned his fellow journeymen to 
Eqncert meaſures againſt the oppreſſion of their maſters, he mounted 

a kind of roſtrum, and harangind them fo efhcacionſly, that 
A* determined to reſiſt all fu ure invalions; and when the 
ſtamp officers demanded to ſtamp the laſt half ſheet of the ma- 
gazines, Mr. Cave alone defeated their claim, to which the 
proprietors pf the rival magazines would probably have fub- 
mitted, 

He was a friend rather eaſy and conſtant, than zealous and ac- 
tive; yet many inſtances might be given, where both his money 
and his intereſt were employed liberally for others. His en- 
mity was in like manner cool and deliberate: but, though cool, it 
was not inſidious ; and though deliberate, not pertinacious. 

His mental faculties were flow. Me ſaw little at a time, but that 
little he ſaw with great exactneſs. He was long in finding the 
right, but ſeldom failed to find it at laſt, His affections were not 
ealily gained, and his opinions not quickly diſcovered. His re- 
ſerve, as it might hide his faults, concealed his virtues : but 
fuch he was, as they Who beſt knew him, have moſt lamented. 


— — 


CAVENDISH CI- HOMAs), of F ty Suffolk, Eſq. was de- 
ſcended from a noble family in Devonſhire, and polleſſed of a plen- 
tiful eſtate; which he, being a man of more wit than prudence, 
contrived to waite a good part of. Hence he took it into his head 
to repair his ſhattered nes, it happily he could, at the expence 
of the Spantards. With this view he built two ſhips from the 
itocks, one of 120, the other of ſixty tons; and with theſe, and a 
bark of forty tons, he ſailed from Plymouth July 21, 1586. He 
tirſt made the coalt of Barbary, then ſteered for Brazil, and entered 
the Streights of Magellan Jan, 5, 1587, and paſſed them very hap- 
pily. Then coaſting along 0 ili and Peru, he took abundance of 
rich prizes; and continuing his courſe as high as California, there 
tk the Sr. Anne, waich Cavendith, in a letter to lord Hunſdon, 
rghtly calls an Avapuico 2 though in molt relations of his voyage 
me is {tyled the admiral of the South Seas, Her cargo was of im- 

| 1 menſo 
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menſe value ; which his ſhips being too ſmall to carry, he was 
forced to burn ; taking out of her, however, as much gold as was 
worth fixty thouſand pounds. He then ſteered for the Philippine 


Illands, where he ſafely arrived, and proceeded from them to Java 


Major, which he reached March 1, 1588. He doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope the 1ſt oi June; and ſo, without any remarkable inci- 
dent, returned ſafe to Plymouth Sept. 9; having failed completely 
round the globe, and brovoht home an immenſe fortune. This, 
however, he quickly waſted ; and in 1591 was compelled to think 
of another voyage, which was far trom being fo ſucceſsful as the 
former. He left Plymouth Auguſt 26, 1591, with three ſtout ſhips 
and two barks. April 8, 1592, he fell in with the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, and continued in them to May 15; when, on account of the 
badreſs of the weather, he d.termined ro return; which accordingly 
he did to the coaſt of Brazil, and there, it is ſaid, died of grief. 


— 


CAVENDISH (Sir WILLIAM), ſecond fon of Thomas Ca- 
vendiſh, ct Cavendiſh in Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in the reign 
of Henry VIII was born about 1505. He received a liberal edu- 
cation, and had fſertled upon him by his father certain lands in Suf- 
folk. Cardinal Wolſey, who was born in Suffolk, took him into 
his ſplendid family, which conliſted of one earl, nine barons, and 
about a thouſand knights, gentlemen, and inferior officers. He 
ſerved the cardinal as gentleman uſher, and was admitted into more 
intimacy with him than any other ſervant, and therefore would not 
deſert him in his fall ; but was one of the few who: {tuck cloſe to 
him when he had neither office nor ſalary to beſtow, This ſin- 
gular fidelity, joined to his abilities, recommended him to his fo- 
vereign, who received him into his own family and ſervice. In 
1540 he was appointed one of the auditors of the court of aug- 
mentation, and ſoon after obtained a grant of ſeveral lordſhips in 
the county of Hertford. In 1546 he was made treaſurer of the 
chamber to his majeſty, had the honour of knighthood conferred on 
him, and was ſoon after ſworn of the privy council. He continued 
to enjoy both theſe honours during eleven years, which time his 
eſtate was much increaſed by grants from Edward VI. in ſeven dif- 
ferent counties ; nor does it appear that he was in lefs credit or fa- 
vour with queen Mary, under whoſe reign he died in 1557. He 

married three wives. His third and laſt, who ſurvived him, was 
the widow of Robert Barley, Eſq. and jultly conſidered as one of 
the moſt famous women of her time. She was the daughter of John 
Hardwick, of Hardwick in Derbythire, by Elizabeth the daughter 
of Thomas Lecke, of Loaflaid in the ſame county, Eſq. and in 
proceſs of tme became cohcireſs of his fortune, by the death of her 
brother without children. When ſhe was ſcarce. fourteen ſhe was 
married tw Kobert Barley, of Barley, in Derbyſhire, Eſq. a young 
| gentleman 
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gentleman of a large eſtate, all which he ſettled abſolutely upon her 
on her marriage, avd by his death without iſſue ſhe came into the 
poſſeilion of it in 1532. After remaining a widow ahont twelve 
E the married Cavendiſh, by whom ſhe had Henry Cavendith, 

I. who was poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates in Derbyſhire, but 
tertied at Tutbury in Staffordſhire; William Cavendith, the fir(t 
eart of Devonlhire ; and Charles Cavendiſh, ſettled at Welbeck in 
Nottinghamſhite, father of William baron Ople and duke of New- 
caſtie: and three daughteis; Frances, who married Sir Henry Pier- 
point, of Holm Pierpoint, in the county of Nottingham, from whom 
the dukes of Kingſton are deſcended; Elizabeth, who eſpouſed 
Charles Stuart carl of Lenox, younger brother to the father of James 
I.; and Mary. After the death of Sir William Cavendiſh, this 
wife lady contenting to become a third time a wife, married Sir 
William St. Lowe, captain of the guard to queen Elizabeth, who 
had a large eſtate in Glouceſterſhire, which in articles of marriage 
ſhe took care ſhould be tettled on her and her own heirs, in default 
of iſſue ; and accordingly, having no child by him, ſhe lived to 
er. joy his whole eſtate; excluding as well his brothers, who were 
Heirs male, as his own female iflue by a former lady. In this third 
w:idowho.d the charms of her wit and beauty captivated the then 
greateſt ſubject of the realm, George Talbot, carl of Shrewſbury, 


whom the brought to terms of honour and advantage to herſelf and 


children; tor he not only yielded to a conſiderable jointure, but to 
an union of families, by taking Mary, her youngelt daughter, to be 
the wife of Gilbert, his ſecond fon, and afterwards his heir; and 
giving the lady Grace, his youngeſt daughter, to Henry, her eldett 
fon, Nov. 18, 1590, ſhe was a fourth time left, and to death con- 
tuned a widow. A change of condition that perhaps never before 
ſell to any one woman; to be four times a happy wite, to riſe by 
every hutband into greater wealth and higher honours, to have an 
unanimous iſſue by one huſband only, to have all theſe children 
alive, and honourably diſpoſed of in her life-time ; and, after all, to 
hive ſeventeen years a widow, in abſolute power and plenty. 

Sir William Cavendiſh wrote the life of his old maſter, cardinal 
Woolſey, and therein gives him a very high character; affirming that, 
in his judgment, he never ſaw the kingdom 1n better obedience and 
quiet than during the time of his authority, or juſtice better admi-— 
niſtered. After this life remained long in manuſcript, it was printed 
in 1667, and reprinted in 1706, with ſome variation in the title. 
The original MS. was a few years ago in the hands of the duke of 


Kingſton. 


— 

CAVENDISH (WILIA), ſecond fon of the former, and the 
6r{t of this family raiſed to the dignity of peerage. At the time of 
his father's deceaſe he was very young, and but a child when his 

mother 
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mother married the earl of Shrewſbury, with whoſe children he was 
brought up, and by the care of the earl had an excellent education. 
As he was his mother's favourite, ſhe gave him in her life-time, and 
left him at her deceaſe, ſo plentifully, that he had a better eſtate than 
his elder brother, He was choſen member for Newport, in the 
county of Cornwall, in the parliament held in the 3 iſt of Elizabeth; 
and it is probable that he fat in ſucceeding parliaments, though we 
are not able to ſay for what place. He was very early, and very 
much conſidered in the court of King James; ſo that in the month 
of May 1605, at the chriſtening of the princeſs Sophia, when his 


majeſty was pleaſed to advance ſome of the nobility, and to create 


others, he was honoured with the title of baron Cavendith, of Hard- 
wicke, in the county of Derby. | 

It does not appear that he was deſirous of places, or of court pre- 
ferments; but, notwithſtanding this, he was far from leading an in- 
active life, as is evident from his being among the firſt adventurers 
for ſettling the Bermuda Iſlands, one of which has the honour ta 
bear his name, as a mark of the concern he had in the eſtabliſhment 
of that flouriſhing plantation. He received, ſome years after this, a 
very great accetlion to his fortune by the death of his eldeſt brother, 
which was followed on the 2d of Auguſt, 1618, with an augmenta- 
tion of honour; for being at that time in attendance upon the king 
in a progreſs, he was pleaſed to declare him, in the biſhop's palace 
at Saliſbury, earl of Devonſhire, though his patent for that honour 
did not paſs the ſeals till ſome days after. He enjoyed this honour 
about ſeven years, dying at his ſeat at Hardwicke, on the 3d of 
March, 1625-6, with the character of being one of the worthieſt 
noblemen, and trueſt patriots, of his time. | 


CAVENDISH (W1irLtriam), ſon to the former, and the ſecond 
earl of Devonſhire of this family. He was born in 1589, and very 
carefully educated in the houſe of his ſather; who, when he grew 
up to the age of nineteen, ſent for Mr. Thomas Hobbes, ſo well 
known to the world by the name of the Philoſopher of Malmſbury, 
from Oxford, to be the director of his ſon's ſtudies, though there was 
but a year's difference in their age. Mr. Hobbes, from the time he 
came into the family, gained ſo much on the affections of his pupil, 


that he lived with him rather as a friend and companion, than as a 


tutor, and thereby drew him to have a ſtrong paſſion for hiſtory, po- 
litics, antiquities, and other parts of polite learning. In the ſpring of 
the year 1609, Mr. Cavendiſh received the honour of knighthood at 
Whitchall, which was with a view to a match intended for him. 
After this he viſited France and Italy in the company of Mr. 
Hobbes, and on his return from his travels the marriage before 
mentioned took effect, and Sir William Cavendiſh was thercupon 


eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable fortune. | 
| | Tie 
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The nobleneſs and generoſity of his temper induced Sir William 
Cavendiſh t© make a great figure at court, and to Jive with much 
luſtre in the country, even wile he was a younger brother; but 
when, by the deceaſe of Gilbert Lord Cavendiſh, he came to be 
conſidered as the heir apparent of his father's itles and fortunes, he 
carried his maguificence to luc h a height, that he was conſidered by 
king James as a perſon who cid honon: to his country ; : moe eſpe- 
cially as he was one of he beſt bre and molt accompliſhed noble- 
men of his time. When, therefore, count Swartzenburgh came 
over in the month of 2 70 1022, in quality of ambaſſador from the 
emperor Ferdinand, rd Cavendiſh was made choice of to conduct 
him to his public aud ence; and was appointed in like manner to 
accompany Signior Valerſſio, an bifſador e traordinary from the re- 

ublic of Venice ; ; and Moot, d'Arfenres and Joachimi, Joint am- 
baſſadors of the ſtates of the United Provinces. 

His lordſhip and his lady, in the year 1625, waited on king Charles 
I. to Canterbury, by his 103al appointment, to be preſc; nt at his 
nuptials with Maria Henrietta, ſecond daughter to king Henry IV. 
of France, who arrived at Dover the 13th of June, and came the 
ſame night to Canterbury, where the marriage was conſummated. 

When he became earl of D-vonſhire by the deceaſe of his father, 
his deſire of keeping up the dignity of his family, and living in a 
manner ſuitable to his quality, both in town and country, brought 
him into ſuch expence, as even his large fortune could not ſupport z 
and as he was a perſon of the niceſt honour, and one who had the 
ſtricteſt regard for juſtice, he made ulc of the favour in which he 
ſtood with his prince, and his credit in parliament, to procure an act 
for fale of part of his eſtates for the payment of his debts ; which 
was in thole days a rare thing, and not to be obtained without dif- 
ficulty. In his public character he was truly a patriot ; for his 
loyakty to his prince was without any tincture of ambition, and his 
zeal for the public good had not the ſmalleſt intermixture of ſactious 
popularity. In his private life, he had all the qualities requiſite to 
make him eſteemed and beloved. His learning operated on his con- 
duct, but was ſeldom ſhewn in his diſcourſe. He was a kind huſ- | 
Land. a tender father, a bene ficent maſter, a friend to his neighbours, 
and a father to the poor. In fine, he deſerved, in every relpect, the 
character beſtowed upon him by one who was beſt acquainted with 
him, that from his behaviour it might be eaſily perceived, that ho- 
hour and honeſty are but the ſame thing, in different degrees of per- 
ſons. But this great man, whoſe virtues added Lee. to his titles, 

and who was juſtly eſteemed the ornament of the court, and the 
delight of his country, lived but a very ſhort time is 011) y thoſe ho- 
nours which became him ſo well; for, on the 2oth © June, 1 628, 
he departed this life at Deronſhire-houſe, near 1 ere 
the ſquare of the ſame name is now ſeated, in the 39th year of his 


age, and was buried on the IIth of July following in the church of 
Allhaltows 
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Allhallows at Derby, where a moſt ſtately monument, with his own 


ſtatue in white marble upright in the midſt of it, is erected to his 
memory, but without any inſcription. | 

This noble earl was only once married, to Chriſtian, daughter of 
Edward lord Bruce of Kinloſſe, ſiſter to Thomas earl of Elgin, in Scot- 
land, and aunt to Robert ear] of Ayleſbury, in England ; a woman 
whoſe great qualities, and greater virtues, have tranſmitted her fame 
with due praiſes to poſterity: 


CAVENDISH (WILLIAM), fon to the former, and third earl 
of Devonſhire of this family. He was at the time of his father's 
deceaſe, as appears from the inquiſition taken in the Court of Wards, 
ten years, eight months, and ten days old; ſo that he muſt have 
been born November 10. 1617. At the coronation of king Charles 
I. in February 1625-6, he was made a knight of the Bath. As a 
mark of his majeſty's regard for the family, the wardſhip of the 
young earl of Devonſhire, upon the demiſe of his father, was granted 
to his mother, the counteſs dowager, who was equally careful in the 
management of the family eſtate, and in providing for the education 
of the young lord her fon, It was with a view to this, that, when 
he had reached the age of thirteen, his mother ſent for Mr. Hobbes 
from Paris, that ſhe might put him under his care; and accordingly 
after having inſtructed him in the learned languages, and the prin- 
ciples of polite literature, at home for about three years, he, in 1643, 
attended his lord({hip abroad; and having made the tour of Italy and 
France, and ſpent ſome time in Paris, his lordſhip returned to Eng- 
land in 1637. At that time he was eſteemed one of the hand- 
ſameſt young noblemen in his perſon ; and with reſpect to the 
qualities of his mind, one of the beſt accompliſhed in the kingdom; 
ſo that ſeveral noble families had him in their eye, and would wil- 
lingly have drawn him into their alliance by marriage. Among the 
reſt, the counteſs of Leiceſter, for the carl was at that time abroad, 
was inclined to have matched him with her daughter, the lady Do- 
rothea Sidney, whom Mr. Waller has rendered immortal by the 
name of Sachariſſa; but however, that delign did not take effect. 
When he came of age, his mother delivered up to him all the great 
houſes in Derbyſhire furniſhed; and ſoon after he married the lad 
Elizabeth Cecil, ſecond daughter to William earl of Saliſbury. 
His lordſhip diſcovered early, as he retained to the laſt, the loyal 
and virtuous principles of his illuſtrious anceſtors. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the Houſe of Lords, by a noble and generous 
oppoſition to the bill for attainting the earl of Strafford, and very 
ſt-adily adhered to the royal cauſe. When the king withdrew into 
the North, his lordſhip followed him, and was one of the noble 
peers that, in June 1642, ſubſcribed the famous declaration at York, 
which was ſo ill reliſhed at Weſtminſter, that by a reſolution of the 
Houſe of Lords, bearing date the 20th of July following, himſelf and 
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eight other peers were deprived of their right to fit or vote, ex- 


Se 


cluded from all privilege of parliament, and ordered to ſtand com- 
mitted to the Tower. Theſe and other acts did not hinder him 
from ſupplying the King with all the money 1n his power, though 


his horror of the civil war was ſuch, that he choſe to retire out of 


the kingdom. This receſs, however, gave him little repoſe ; for he 


was tiirult into the number of the delinquents, his great eilate ſequeſ- 
tered, and when, by the mediation of his friends, an ordinance was 
depending for his compoſition, an order was made, October 23, 


1645, for his return from beyond the ſeas by a day aſſigned, with 


which, by the perſuaſion, or rather at the command of his mother, 


he complicd. 


He lived, after his return, for the moſt part, at his 


ſeat callcd Latimers, in Buckinghamſhire, where he was with the 
counteſs dowager, when the army which hurried king Charles 
from place to place, ſuffered him to reſt for a night or two there, 
when his majcſty had much private conſultation with them 05: the 
ſtate of his affairs, and at the ſame time expretied to them both the 
grateful ſenſe he had of the many faithful ſervices they had done 


him. 


The ſuſpicions and dangers of the ſucceeding times obliged the 
earl to maintain a privacy, or rather obſcurity, very little ſuited to 
the nobleneſs and generolity of his nature; which, however, contri— 
buted very much to the reſtoring his private affairs, and to the 
making up thoſe breaches in his fortune which the ſeverities he had 
Htormerly experienced had produced; but when better days came 
on, and the Houſe of Lords was again permitted to ſit, one of the 


firſt things they did was, by an order of the 4th of May, 1660, to 


reverle the 
mentioned. 
It beipg thought neceſſary, to 


judgment formally given againſt him, as has been beſore 


preſerve the public peace, that a 


declaration ſhould be made by the nobility and gentry that adhered 
to the royal cauſe, of their not being 1mplacable, but delirous of 
peace and quietneſs, ready to tubmit to the authority of the approach- 


jpg parliament, 


nd willing to bury in oblivion all that was paſt, 


as well as all the odious diſtinctions of names and parties, his lord- 
thip was the third of twenty noblemen that {1gned it. | 

At his majeſty's return, he was received with all the kindneſs and 
reſp-& due to his long and conſtant ſervices, as well as his great ſuf- 
ferings; and Aupuil 20, 1660, he was conſtruted lord lieutenant of 
the county of Derby, as a mark of royal confidence and eſteem ; for 
as to court preferments, he never fought or received them. He 
tived moſtly in the country, andecliſtinguiſhed himſelf there by his 
hoſpitality and moderation. He was equally eſteemed by his prince, 
and beloved by his fellow fubjects; for no man's loyalty was clearer, 
and yet there was no man nwore firm to the true principles of liberty 
"The religion of the church of England had not a more 


than ne. 


ſincere friend; but at the fame time he was an enemy to all per- 
| 2 


ſecution, 
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{-cution, of which he readily gave teſtimony, when any occaſion fell 
in his way. It was his known character, and a character never 


called in queſtion, that he was a man of as much conſcience and ho- 


LA * 


nour, religion and virtue, prudence and goodneſs, as that age af- 
forded; and as he lived univerſally honoured and beloved, fo he 


died lamented and regretted, not only by his friends and neighbours, 
but by all who hatl the leaſt knowledge of, or acquaintance with 
him, Nov. 23, 1684, at his ſeat at Rochampton in Surry, from 
whence his body was removed to Derby, and there interred with his 
anceſtors. 


CAVENDISH (WILLIAM), duke of Newcaſtle, ſon of Sir 
C'.ules Cavendith, youngeſt ſon of Sir William Cavendiſh, by Ca- 
there daughter of Cuthbert lord Ogle, was born in 1592. He had 
Ul. ommo.. abilities, and they were cultivated with much care. He 
2 arech at the court of James I. with the advantages of a graceful 
perſon, and great elegance of manners; and was quickly diſtin- 
guiihe:l by the king's favour, In 1610 he was made a knight of 
the Bath, at the creation of Henry prince of Wales; an, in 1620, 
created baron Ople, and viſcount Mansfield. In the third year of 
Charles I. he was created baron Cavendiſh of Bolefover, and earl 
of Newcaitle upon Tyne. The favours of his prince drew upon 
him the envy of Buckingham, Which however could not ſapplant 
him. | | 
In 1639, the king choſe him to be governor to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II. In 1639, when the King ſet out to com- 
mand the army which the troubles of the North had forced him to 
aſſemble, he was entertained by the carl of Welheck: who alſo not 
only contributed 10,000], towards defraying the expence of the ex- 
pedition, but raifed a troop of horſe conülting of about 200 knights 
and gentlemen, who lerved at their own charge, and were commands 
ed by himfelf. He was conſtantly zealous and active in the king's 
ſervice, till after the battle of Marſton Moor, July 2, 1644; when, 
ſeeing the king's affairs totally deſperate, he made the beſt of his 
way to Scarborough, and there, with a tew of his principal officers, 


took ſhipping for Hamburgh, where he arrived July 8. After ſtay- 


ing about ſix months at Hamburgh, he went by ſea to Amſterdam, 
thence to Paris, and from Paris to Antwerp, Where he reſided many 
years in extreme penufy, with this aggravation, that his enemies 
were not only poſſoſſing, but ruining bis eſtate, Yet it is faid that 
his ſpirit was unbroken, and that his Torefiyht preferved him from 
deſpair. He had predicted the civil war before it began, and he 
predicted the reſtoration as an infallible event, even when Cromwell 
was in the height oi his ſucceſs, in a book which he then wrote, and 
addreſſed to Charles II. called © 4 Freatife on Government and 
the Intereſt of Great Britain with reſpect to the other Powers of 
Europe.” = 
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He returned with the king at the reſtoration. He was ſoon 
after conſtituted chief juſtice in eyre of the counties north of Trent, 
and created earl of Ogle, and duke of Newcaſtle. From this time 
his life was retired, and he indulged his natural diſpoſition in literary 
purſuits. Some part of his time he employed in repairing his eſtate, 
ſome part in breaking and managing horſes, and the reſt in ſtudy 
and compolition. Je wrote the celebrated“ Freatiſe on Horſe- 
manſhip, of which a molt excellent edition was a few years ago 
printed in this kingdom. Many poems, except thoſe preſerved 
among the poetry of his ducheſs, are loſt: and four comedies 
«© The Country Captain,” “ Variety,” “The humorcus Lovers,” 
and © The triumphant Widow, or Medley of Humours.” The 
humorous Lovers“ was acted wit: great applauſe, in 1677, and 
Shadwell tranſcribed great part of © The triumphant Widow” into 
his „ Bury Fair.“ As the duke was a ſcholar and a genius, he was 
the patron of learning and wit. Ben Jonſon was one of his firlt 
favourites; a poet, {ir William Davenant, was his lieutenant-gene- 
ral; parſon Hudſon, an able divine, was his ſcout-maſter ; and 
Chillingworth his engineer. He died on Chriſtmas-day, 1676, in 
his 84th year. He was twice married, but had iſſue only by his firſt 
wife Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of William Baſſet, of 
Blore in Staffordſhire, efq. widow of the hon. Henry Howard, 
younger ſon to Thomas earl of Suffolk; by whom he had three 
ſons, and as many daughters. 


CAVENDISH {Marcakrert). ducheſs of Newcaſtle, and ſe- 
cond wife of the nobleman who is the ſubject of the preceding ar- 
ticle, was born at St. John's, near Colcheſter, in Eſſex, about the 
latter end of the reign of king James the firſt. Her father, of 
whom ſhe was the youngeit daughter, was fir Charles Lucas, a 

entleman of a very ancient and honourable family, and who was 
Pimſelf a man of great ſpirit and fortune. Dying young, he left 
the care of his children to his widow, a lady of exquiſite beauty and 
admirable accompliſhments, who took upon herſelf the education of 
her daughters, and inſtructed them in needle-work, dancing, mulic, 
the French tongue, and other things that were proper for women 
of falhion. As, however, Miſs Margaret Lucas had, from her in- 
fancy, a natural inclination tor literature, and ſhe ſpent much of her 
time in ſtudy and writing, her biographers lamented that {he had 
not the advantage of an acquaintance with the learned languages, 
which might have extended her knowledge, refined her genius, and 
have been of infinite ſervice to her in the numerous compoſitions 
and productions of her pen. | 

In 1643, ſhe obtained permiſſion from her mother to go to Ox- 
ford, where the court then relided, and where the could not fail of 
meeting with a favourable reception, on account of the diſtinguiſhed 
loyalty of her family, as well as of her own accompliſhments. Ac- 

- cordingly, 
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cordingly, ſhe was appointed one of the maids of honour to Henrietta 
Maria, the royal conſort of king Charles the firſt; and, in that 
capacity, accompanied her majeſty to France, when the queen was 
obliged, by the civil war, to quit England, and retire to her native 
country. At Paris Miſs Lucas firſt ſaw the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
then a widower, ho admiring her perſon, diſpoſition, and inge- 
nuity, was married to her at that place, in the year 1645. The 
marquis had heard of the lady's character before he met with her in 
France; for having been a friend and patron of her gallant brother, 
lord Lucas, he took occaſion one day to aſk his Jordthip in what 
reſpect he could promote his intereſt. To this his lordſhip replied, 
that he was not ſolicitous about his own affairs, as being prepared to 
ſuffer either exile or death in the royal cauſe ; but that he was chiefly 
concerned for his filter, on whom he could beſtow no fortune, and 
whoſe beauty expoſed her to danger. At the ſame time, he repre- 
ſented her other amiable qualities in fo ſtriking a light, as raiſed the 
marquis's curioſity to ſee her. After their marriage, the marquis 
and marchioneſs of Newcaſtle went from Paris to Rotterdam, where 
they reſided ſix months. From Rotterdam they removed to Ant- 
werp, which they fixed upon as the place of their reſidence during 
the time of their exile. In this city they enjoyed as quiet and 
pleaſant a retirement as their ruined fortunes would permit. Though 
the marquis had much reſpect paid him by all men, as well fo- 
reigners as thoſe of his own country, he principally confined him- 
ſelt to the ſociety of his lady, who, both by her writings and con- 
verſation, proved a moſt agreeable companion to him during his 
melancholy receſs. The exigency of their affairs obliged the 
marchioneſs once to come over to England. Her view was to ob- 
tain ſome of the marquis's rents, in erder to ſupply their prefſing 
neceſſities, and pay the debts they had contracted. Accordingly, 
ſhe went with lord Lucas, her brother, to Goldſmith's-hall ; but could 
not procure a grant trom the rulers of thoſe times, to receive one 
penny out of her noble huſband's vaſt inheritance : and had it not. 
been for the ſeaſonable generoſity of fir Charles Cavendiſh, ſhe and 
her lord muſt have been expoſed to extreme poverty. At length, 
however, having obtained a conſiderable ſum from her own and the 
marquis's relations, the returned to Antwerp. Here ſhe continued 
with him till the reſtoration, and employed herſelf in writing ſeveral 

of her works. | 
When upon king Charles the ſecond's recovering the throne of 
his anceſtors, the marquis of Newcaſtle came back to his native 
country, he left his lady ſome little time abroad, to diſpatch his 
affairs there; which having managed in a ſatisfactory manner, ſhe 
followed her conſort to England. The remaining part of the 
ducheſs's life was principally employed in compoſing and writing 
letters, plays, poems, philoſophical diſcourſes, and orations. It is 
laid, that ſhe was of a very generous turn of mind, and kept a num- 
| | | ber 
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ber of young ladies about her perſon, who occaſionally wrote what 
the dictated. Some of them {ſlept in a room contiguous to that in 
which her grace lay, thatthey might be ready, at the call of her bell, 
to riſe at any hour of the night, to take down her conceptions, leſt 
they ſhould eſcape her memory. The taſk of theſe young ladies was 
not very pleaſant; and there can be no doubt but that they fre. 
quently wiſhed that their lady's poetical and philoſophical 1magina- 
tion had been leſs fruitful ; eſpecially, as ſhe was not deſtitute of 
ſome degree of IG. | 


If the dycheſs's merit as an author were to be eſtimated from the 
quantity of her works, ſhe would have the precedence of all femals 
writers, ancient or modern. She produced no lefs than thirteen 
folios, ten of which are in print. Of all the riders of Pegaſus, 
obſerves Mr. Walpole, there have not been a more fantaſtic couple 
than his grace and his faithful ducheſs, who was never off her pillion. 
The life of the duke her huſband, is the moſt eſtimable of her pro- 
ductions: but it abounds in trifling circumſtances. The touches 
on her own character are curious: the ſays, * That it pleaſed God 

to command his ſervant Nature to indue her with a poetical and 
hiloſophical genius even from her birth, for ſhe did write ſome 
bloks even in that kind before ſhe was twelve years of age.” But 
though ſhe had written philoſophy, it ſeems the had read none 
for at nearly forty years of age, ſhe informs us that ſhe applied to 
the peruſal of philoſophical authors—* in order to learn the terms 
of art.” But what gives one, continues Mr. Walpole, the beſt idea 
of her unbounded paſſion for ſcribbling, was her ſeldom reviſing the 
copies of her works, * leſt it ſhould diſturb her following concep- 
tions.” | 

But though the ducheſs's literary character and works are now 
treated with ſuch general diſregard, this was by no means the caſe 
during her own life. The compliments that were paid her were 
abſurd and extravagant in the higheſt degree. Nor were theſe com- 
pliments beſtowed upon her by perſons whole applauſes might be 
deemed of little eſtimation, but by learned bodies, and by men of 

reat eminence in literature. | 

Such a profuſion of incenſe reflects diſcredit on the age inwhich 
it was offered, and ſtrongly impeaches the judgment, we would not 
willingly add the integrity, of the flatterers. They were probably 
dazzled, and almoſt blinded, by the high rank and folemn pomp of 
the duke and ducheſs of Newcaltle. Abturd, however, as were her 
grace's pretenſions to philoſophical knowledge, and extravagant as 
are her other compoſitions, it cannot, we apprehend, be denicd, that 
ſhe had conſiderable powers of 1magination and invention. Mr. 
Jacob ſays, that ſhe had a great deal of wit, and a more than ordi- 
nary propenſity to dramatic poetry ; and Langbaine obſerves, that, 
if it be conſidered, that both the language and plots oi her plays are 
her own, ſhe ought in juſtice to be preferred to thoſe of her ſex, who 

have 
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have built their fame on other people's foundations. It her fancy 
had been cnriched by information, reſtrained by judgment, and re- 
gulated by correctnels of taſte, ſhe might probably have riſen to con- 
ſiderable excellence. A very able and elegant writer hath, within 
theſe few years, paid a much higher compliment to her genius and 
poetical merit, than hath been cuſtomary with modern authors, 
in a viſion of female poets riding Pegafus, he hath thus expreſſed 
himſelf concerning the ducheſs: “ Upon this a lady advanced; 
who, though ſhe had ſomething -rather extravagant in her air and 
deportment, yet had a noble preſence, that commanded at once awe 
and admiration. She was dreſſed in an old-faſhioned habit, very 
fantaſtic, and trimmed with bugles and points; ſuch as were worn 
in the time of king Charles the firſt. This lady, I was informed, 
was the ducheſs of Newcaſtle. When ſhe came to mount, ſhe 
ſprang into the ſaddle with ſurpriſing agility ; and giving an entire 
looſe to the reins, Pegaſus directly ſet up a gallop, and ran away 
with her quite out of ſight. However, it was acknowledged, that 
ſhe kept a firm ſeat, even when the horſe went at his deepeſt rate; 
and that ſhe wanted nothing but to ride with a curb bridle. When 
ſhe came to diſmount, Shakeſpeare and Milton very kindly offered 
their hand to help her down, which ſhe accepted. Then Euterpe 
came up to her with a ſmile, and begged her to repeat her beautiful 
lines agaiſt melancholy, which (ſhe ſaid) wereſſo extremely pictureſque. 
The ducheſs, with a moſt pleaſing air, immediately began; and all 
the while that the lines were repeating, Milton ſeemed very atten- 
tive; and it was whiſpered by ſome, that he was obliged for many 
of the thoughts in his L' Allegro and Il Penſeroſa to this lady's dia- 
logue between mirth and melancholy. 

The ducheſs of Newcaſtle departed this life at London, in the 
cloſe of the year 1673, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, on 
the 7th of January, 1673-4. The ſuperb monument erected there 
tothe memory ot her and the duke, and the inſcription upon it, 
are well known to the greater part of our readers. Her perſon is 
reported to have been very gracetul. With regard to her character, 
her teinper was naturally reſerved; fo that ſhe ſeldom ſaid much in 
company, and eſpecially among ſtrangers. | 

In her ſtudies, contemplations, and writings, ſhe was moſt inde- 
fatigable, She was truly pious, charitable, and generous ; very 
kind to her ſervants; an excellent oeconomiſt ; and a complete 
pattern of conjugal affection and duty. It hath been thought ſur- 
prizing, that ſhe, who devoted her time ſo greatly to writing, could 


acquit herſelf with ſo much propriety in the ſeveral duties and re- 
lations of lite, 
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CAVENDISH (CHARLES), ſon of the ſecond, and brother to 
the third earl of. Devonſhire, was born at London, May 20, 1620. 
At 18 he was ſent to travel with a governor. He went firſt to Paris. 
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The French army was then before Luxembourg. Curioſity drew 
him to the camp without the knowledge of his governor, who fol- 
lowed him in great pain, and brought him back to his ſtudies at 
Paris. Th. following year he ſp-nt in Italy, making Naples, 
Rome, and Venice, the chicf places of his reſidence. In the ſpring 
of 1640 he embharhed for Conſta nt inople, leaving his governor and 
Engliſh ſervants behind him, in order that he might learn more from 
foreigners. He mace along circuit by land through Natolia, then 
went by ſa to Alexandria; and after viliting Grand Cairo, returned 
to Englan'', in May 1041, by the way of Malta, Spain, and France. 
His inclination leading him to arms, his mother intended to pur- 
chaſe for him colonel Goring's regiment of foot in Holland; and 
on this account made one campaign in the prince of Orange's army, 
but returned to England Nov. 164t. | 
The king being ſoon after forced to retire to York, he repaired 
thither to offer his ſervice : he rode in the king's own troop at the 
battle of Edgehili, Oct. 23, 1642, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his perſonal bravery, that lord Aubigny, who commanded the duke 
of York's troop, being ſlain, he was preferred to that charge before 
many others of eminent birth and merit. This gentleman did good 
ſervice, and performed many other glorious actions: but was killed, 
in an action with a large body of the enemy's forces under Crom- 
well, at Gainſborough, July 30, 1643, having refuſed quarter. 
«© H was a gentleman, (it is juitly obſerved) ſo furniſhed with all 
the interio: and politer parts of learning, obtained at home and 
abroad, both by reading men and books, as well as courage, that 
he was prepared to defend his prince with his head and hand, by 
the ſtrongeſt 14fon ail molt generous valour.” He was well ſkilled 
in mathenigtics, as ap ears from foine of his papers in the library 
of Dr. Join Lore, biſhop of Ely, given to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, by George the Firlt, 


—— 5 — 
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CAVENDISH (WILIIIA M), he firſt duke of Devonſhire, was 
born Jan. 25, 140. He maderthe tou of Europe, under the care 
of Dr. Killigrew, afl wards maſter of the Savoy. In 1661, he was 
choſen to repreſe t the county of Derby, and continued a member 
of the long parliam em iH it's dillolution, Sept, 21, 1963, he was 
created M. A. by the ſpecial command of the chancellor. In 1665, 
he went a volunteer n board ihe ileet under the duke of York. In 
1669, he accom; rnd Mi. Montage in his embally to France 
and bein accid, tall) at the opera in Paris, three officers of the 
French . D ard. toxicated with liquor, came upon the ſtage, 
and one of th approaching him with a very inſulting queſtion, 
hg gave him @ ere biow on the face; „pon Which they all drew, 
a h prihed hard vp him. Ile got his back againſt one of the 
| ſor vec. and male a flout defence, receiving ſeveral wounds; till a 
{| ſturdy Swiſs, belonging to thc amoailador Montague, caught him 9p 
1 
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in his arms, and threw him over the ſtage into the pit. In his fally 
one of his arms catched upon an iron ſpike, which tore out the floſh- 
The three affailants were, by the king's command, ſent to priſon» 
and not releaſed but by his interceſſion. | 
In 1677, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons, by 
a vigorous oppoſition to the meaſures of the court. "The year fol- 
lowing, he afliduoufly promoted an inquiry into the murder of Sir 
Edmnndbury Godfrey, and other particulars of the popiſh plot; and 
was one of the committee appointed to draw up articles of impeach» 
ment againſt the treaſurer Danby. | 
In the parliament which met in the ſpring of 1679, he again re- 
preſented Derby. This year he was choſen one of the king's new 
privy-council ; but ſoon finding that his attendance at the board 
would be wholly ineffectual, he, in conjunction with lord Ruſſel and 
others, deſired leave to withdraw. The county of Derby again elected 
him their repreſentative in that parliament which met Oct. 2x, 
r680, The articles of Impeachment againſt the chief juſtice 
Scroggs, for his arbitrary and illegal proceedings in the court of 
ee . were carried up by him te the houle of lords. When 
theking declared his reſolution not to conſent to a bill of excluſion, 

lord: Cavendiſn made a motion, that a bill might be brought in for 
the aſſociation of all his majeſty's proteſtant ſubje&s, He was alſo 
one of thoſe who openly named the evil counſellors, and promoted 
the addreſs to his majefty to remove them from all offices, and 
from his majeſty's councils and preſence for ever. He ſhewed the 
ſame ſteadineſs and zeal in the next parliament, in which alſo he 
repreſemed Derbyfhire. When parliaments were laid afide, though 
he was as obnoxious to the court as any, he was not afraid of meet- 
ing and converſing with his noble friends; but he condemned a bold 
overture which was made at one of thole meetings, and declared, 
with great earneſt:e{s, that he would never more go among them. 
At the. lord Ruflei's trial, when it was almoſt as criminal to be-a 
witneſs for him as to be his accomplice, he dared to appar to vin- 
dicatehim in the face cf the court. He after warde ſeiſt him a meſ- 
ſage by Sir James Forbes, that he would come and change cloaths 
with him in the prifon, aid (tay there to r-oDreſent him. af he 
thought he could make his e'cape. Lord Ruffel was too grierous 
to accept of this propoſal. He profecuted rhe 1nmediate mr αft,ẽ,j4Ls 4 
of his friend Mr. Thynne, to condign puinthm-nt, and brought the 
great abettor of it, count Koninglmark, to his wal, whe happened 
to be acquitted by a jury pollett>4, or rather prepared. in favour of 
him. Lord Cavendith had great indignation at the diſcharge of the 
count, which he thought owing to 'crruption 3 and knowing tht 
an appeal to fingle combat was ancient!y the laſt reſort in [iv for 
convicting a murderer, he obtained the favour of. a noble oc to 88 
in his name to count Koningſmark to charge the galt of H 0d upon 
im, and to offer to prove it in the open field: but it feents that was 
. 2. a method 
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178 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
a method of trial the count thought fit to decline. Nov. 1084, he 
became, by the deceaſe of his father, carl of Devonſhire. 

In the reign of James, he was the ſame man in greater honour, 
and in greater Zeal and concern for his country, He had been very 
much affronted within the verge of the court by colonel Culpepper ; 
but reſtrained his reſentment at the time, and pardoned him upon 
condition he ſhould never more appear at Whitehall. But, ſoon 
after the deleat of the duke of Monmouth, the colone] was encou- 
raged to come publicly to court, and was rifing into ſome degree of 
favour. The carl of Devonthire meeting him in the king's pre- 
ſence chamber, and receiving from him, as he thought, an inſulting 
look, took him by the noſe, led him out of the room, and gave 
him ſome diſdainſul blows with the head of his cane. For this bold 
act, he was proſecuted in the king's- bench upon an information, 
and had an exorbitant fine of 3 impoſed upon him: and, 
though a peer, was committed to the king's bench priſon, till he 
ſhould make payment of it. He was never able to bear any con- 
finement he could break from ; and therefore eſcaped, only to ga 
home to his ſcat at Chatſworth. Upon the news of his bein 
there, the ſheriff of Derbyſhire had a precept to apprehend him, and 
bring him with a poſſe to town. But he invited the ſheriff in, and 
kept him a priſoner of honour, til] he had compounded for his own 
liberty, by giving bond to pay the full ſum of 30, oool.; but 
the bond was ſound among the papers of king James, and given up 
by king William. | NS 

He was one of the earlieſt in inviting over the prince of Orange; 
and James II. upon the firſt alarm from Holland, being jealous of 
him above any other peer, endeavoured to draw him to court, which 
the earl evaded, Upon the prince's landing, he appeared in arms 
for him, and was afterwards reccived by him with the higheſt 
marks of affection and eſteem. In the debates of the houſe of lords 
concerning the throne, he was very zealous for declaring the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, king and queen of England, EE 

Feb, 14, 1688 9. he was admitted one of the privy-council, and 
not long after, named leid ſteward of their majeſties houthold ; and, 
April 3, 1689, ch-\\en a knight of the garter, Art their majeſties 
coronation he acted as lord high ſteward of England; and, in the. 
firſt ſeſſion of parliament afterwards, procured a reſolution of the 
houſe of lords, as to the illegality of the judgment given againſt 
him in the former feign, and a vote, that no peer ought to be com- 
mitied for non-payment of a tine to the crown. 

January 1691, he attended king William to the congreſs at the 
Hague, where he lived in the utmoſt ſtate and magnihcence, and 
had the honovy to entertata ſeveral ſovereign princes at his table, 
the king h m{cIf being alſo preſent incognito. May 12, 1694, he 
was Cicated marquis of Hartington, and duke of Devonthire ; 
which, With his garter and white ſtaff}, the place of lieutenant and 

cuſtos 
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cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby, and juſticeſhip in eyrey 
was as much honour as an Engliſh ſubje& could enjoy. Atter the 


queen's death, when the king's abſence made the appointment of. 
regents neceſſary, he was one of the lords juſtices for ſeven ſueceſſive 


years; an honour which no other temporal peer enjoyed. 
In the caſe of «Sir John Fenwick, though he had a convidtion of 
his guilt, yet he was fo averſe to any extraordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings, that he oppoſed the bill, as he did likewiſe another bill 
for the reſumption of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. At the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, he was confirmed in all his offices. April 
1705, he attended her majeſty to Cambridge, and was there created 


In 1706, himſelf and his fon the marquis of Hartington were in 
the number of Engliſh peers appointed commiſſioners for conclud- 
ing an union with Scotland; this was the laſt of his public employ- 
ments. He died Auguſt 18, 1707. 

He ſeemed to be made for a patriot : his mien and aſpect were 

- engaging and commanding : his addreſs and converſation civil and 
courteous in the higheſt degree. He judged right in the ſupreme 
court; and on any important affair his ſpeeches were ſmooth and 
weighty. As a ſtateſman, his whole deportmen: came up o his noble 
birth and his eminent ſtations: nor did he want any of what the 
world call accompliſhments. He had great ſkill in languages, 
and read the Roman authors with great attention: Tacitus was his 
. favourite, He was a true judge of hiſtory, a critic in poetry, and 
had a fine hand in muſic. He had an elegant taſte in painting, 
and all politer arts; and in architecture in particular, a genius, ſkill, 
and experience beyond any one perſon of his age, his houſe at 
Chatſworth being a monument of beauty and magnificence that 
perhaps is not exceeded by any palace in Europe. His grace's 
genius for poetry ſhewed itſelf particularly in two pieces that are 
publiſhed, and are allowed by the critics to be written with equal 
ſpirit, dignity, and delicacy. 1. An Ole on the D 
Mary. 2. An alluſion to the Biſhop of Cambray's Supplement to 
Homer. He married the lady Mary, daughter of James duke' of 
Ormond, by whom he had three ſons and a daughter. 


CAUSSIN (Nicnotas), a French jeſuit, and conſeſſor to Lewis 
XIII. was born at Troyes in Champagne, 1580; and entered into 
the order of jeſuits, when he was 26 years of age. He taught 
rhetoric in ſeveral of their colleges ; and afterwards began to preach, 
by which he gained very great reputation. He increaſed this re- 
putation by publiſhing books; and in time was preferred to be con- 
feſſor to the king. But he did not diſcharge this office to the ſatis- 
faction of cardinal Richelieu, though he diſcharged it to the ſatis- 
faction of every honeſt man; and therefore it is not fo be wondered, 
that he came at length tobe aero A little before his death, he 
1 2 | is 
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is ſaid to have delivered into the hands of a friend ſome original 
letters; from ſhort. extracts of which, ſince publiſhed, it appears 
that he fell into diſgrace, becauſe he would not reveal ſome thin 
which he knew by the king's confefſion ; nor even take advice of 
his ſuperiors, how he was to behave himfelf in the direction of the 
; king's conſcience, when he could not do it without breaking thro” 
_ of confellion. There ave alſo ſome hints in the ſame ex- 
tracts, which ſhew, that he did not approve Lewis XIII. 's conduct 
towards the queen his mother; and there is a probability that he 
caballed to get Richelieu removed. If we may believe the ahbe 
Siri in his * Memoirs,” this jeſuit, in his private converfations 
with the king, inſiſted upon the cardinal's removal, for the four 
1 following reaſons: 1. Becauſe Mary de Medicis, the queen mo- 
ther, was baniſhed; 2. Becauſe he left Lewis only the empty name 
of king; 3. Becauſe he oppreſſed the nation; 4. Becauſe he pow- 
erfully aflifted the ee ee to the prejudice of the Catholic 
church. According to this author, he even engaged to maintain 
theſe four articles againſt the cardinal in the king's preſence; and 
he offered the cardinal's place to the duke of Angquleme. This 
plot was the occaſton of his diſgrace, according to the abbe Siri, 
Others have aſſerted, that the queen mother obliged him to leave 
Paris, to gratify cardinal Mazarine, whom he had diſpleaſed ; and 
that his diſgrace was occaſioned by his Latin piece, concerning the 
„Kingdom and Houſe of God,” publithed in 1650, in which he 
had frecly ſpoken of the qualities with which princes ought to be 
adorned. * But be all this as it will, it is certain, that he was de- 
rived of his employment, and baniſhed to a city of Lower Britany, 
He got leave io return to Paris after the cardinal's death, and died 
there in the convent of the jeſuits, July 1651. | arts, 
None of his works did him more honour than that which he en- 
titled, “ La cour Sainte.“ It has been printed a great many times, 
and tranſlated into Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueze, German, 
and Engliſh. He publiſhed ſeveral other books both in Latin and 
French: and his bock“ De ſacra & profana Eloguentia”” is well 
known by the uſe that has been made of it here in nd, There 
18 a ſtrange ſingularity related of father Cauſſin by one of his elo- 
gifts, which we muſt not @mit to mention. He had, it is ſaid, a 
very extraordinary ſympathy with the heavens, eſpecially with the 
Jun, which he called his {tar ; and which had very remarkable ef- 
x 1 77 both upon his body and mind, according as it was more or 
less diſtant. or as it thined bright or was covered with clouds. The 
effects of. the ſun upon him were not tranſient, but appeared con- 
ſtantly by the ſparkling of his eyes, and the lively colour of his face, 
in which there was ſomething that made a very ſtrong impreſſion 
upon Henry IV. of France. Cauſſin, when very young, attended 
father Gonteri, a famaus preacher of his time, to court, and there 
that king obleryrd him very attentively. He had never ſaen him 
5 | betorey 
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before, nor heard of him; but as ſoon as he perceived him, he went 
to him, took him by the hand, and treated him with ſo much kind- 
neſs, that Cauſſin was as much aſhamed, as the by - ſtanders were 
aſtoniſhed. But the king ſaid, that he had diſtinguiſhed this youth 
among the croud, and expected that he would ſerve him and his 
family very faithfplly. Then, turning to father Gonteri, he ſpoke 
with a loud voice, “ Father, you have here an attendant, who, if I 
am not miſtaken, will become in time one of the greateſt ornaments 
of your ſociety.” “ | | N 1 

CAWTON (THromas, a very learned miniſter among the non- 
conformiſts in the 17th century. He was the ſon of the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Cawton, a worthy and truly religious puritan, who 
was baniſhed for his, loyalty, As for our author, he was born at 
Wivenhoe, near Colcheſter, in Eſſex, about the year 1637, his father 
being then miniſter of the place. The firſt rudiments of learning 
he received from his father, whom he attended in his baniſhment, 
and lived with him ſeveral years in Holland, where he ſtudied the 
Oriental languages under Mr. Robert Sheringham, at Rotterdam, 
with equal diligence and ſucceſs. 

About the year 1656, he was ſent to the univerſity of Utrecht, 
where he diltinguithed himſelf by his extraordinary ſkill in the 
Oriental languages, in ſuch a manner as did honour to his country. 
On the 14th of December, 1657, he maintained a theſis in relation 
to the Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, and printed his diſ- 
courſe, as he did ſome time after another diſſertation on the uſeful- 


neſs of the Hebrew language in the ſtudy of theoretic philoſophy ; 


which treatiſes ſufficiently thew both the extent of his learning, and 
the ſolidity of his judgment. When he left Utrecht, the famous 


Sha Leuſden ſubſcribed ample teſtimonial in his favour, wherein 


e expreſſes a great regard for his perſon, as well as a juſt ſenſe of 
his parts. On his return to England, he went to Oxford, and was 
entered there of Merton- college, for the ſake of Mr. Samuel Clark, 
famous for his thorough knowledge of the Oriental languages. 
Our author ſhewed his loyalty by writing a copy of Hebrew verſes 
on his majeſty's reſtoration, having been pretty early in the year 


1660, admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts, at which time pro- 


feſſor Leuſden's cer:ificate was read publicly. | 
In 1661, he was ordained by the biſhop of Oxford; and in 1662, 
he publiſhed the Life of his Father. In all probability, he might 
have obtained very conſiderable preferment, if his principles had not 
led him to nonconformity. When he retired from the univerſity, he 
was taken into the family of Sir Anthony Irby, of Lincolnſhire, 
where he officiated for ſome years as chaplain 4 but the air of that 
country diſagreeing with him, and the family going down thither 
on account of the.plague in 1665, he was obliged to quit it, and 
lived afterwards with the lady Armin till about the year 1670, "= 
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he gathered a congregation of Diſſenters in the city of Weſtminſter, 
to whom he preached, with ſome interruption from the ſeverities of 
the government, for about ſeven years, till falling into a bad ſtate of 
health, he died of a gradual decay, April 10, 1677, being then about 
forty years of ave. He was a man, who, as his learning rendered 
him admired, fo his virtues made him beloved by all parties. 

CAXTON (Wirrtiam), the firſt who introduced the art of 
printing with metal types into England, was born about the latter end 
of the reign of Henry IV. (who died in 1412) in the Weald, or woody 

rt of Kent. He was inſtructed at home in reading and writing, 
in which, conſidering the times, he arrived to conſiderable proficien- 
cy. He afterwards attained ſome knowledge of both ban and 
Lech. Being about 15, he was put apprentice to Mr. Robert 
Large, a mercer, who, after having been ſheriff and mayor of Lon- 
don, died in 1441, leaving by will 34 marks to his apprentice 
William Caxton; a conſiderable legacy in thoſe days, and an early 
teſtimony of Caxton's good behaviour and integrity. Caxton went 
abroad to ſettle, the ſaine year that his maſter died, and was en- 
truſted by the mercers company to be their agent or factor, in Hol- 
land, Zealand, Flanders, &c. | 

In 1464, a commiſſion was granted to him and Richard White- 
hill, eſq. by Edward IV. to continue and confirm the treaty of 
trade and commerce between his majeſty and Philip duke of Bur- 
gundy ; or, if they found it neceſſary, to make a new one. * 
are ſtyled, in the commiſſion, ambaſſadors and fpecial deputies, 
marriage was concluded in July 1468, between the king's ſiſter, lady 
Margaret of York, and the duke's ſon Charles, he being then duke 
of Burgundy ; and when the lady arrived at the duke's court at Bru- 
ges, Caxton appears to have been of her retire. He was either now 
one of her honthold, or held ſome conſtant poſt or office under her; 
becauſe, as he ſays, he received of her a yearly fee or ſalary, beſides 
many other good and great benefits. Being more expert than moſt 
others in penmanſhip and languages, it is highly probable that he 
was employed by the ducheſs in ſome literary way. As ſoon as he 
had acquired the myſtery of the new invention of printing, which he 
did not accompliſh, he ſays himſelf, without great expence, he was 
employed by her, in tranſlating out of French a large volume, and 
afterwards in printing it. It appeared unce the title of © The 
Recuyell of the hiſtory of Troy; and is the firſt book we now 
know of, that was printed in the Engliſh tongue. In the title- 
page we read as follows: *The Recuycll of the hiſtorys of Troye : 
compoled and drawen out of dyverce books of Latyn, into Frensfhe, 
by the right venerable perſone, and worſhipfull man Raoul le Feure, 
preeſt, and chapelayn unto the right noble gloryous and myghty 
prynce in his tyme, Philip duc of Bourgoyne, of Braband; &c. in 
. the yeare of the incarnacion of our Lord God a thouſand four hun- 
EL | dred 
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dred ſixty and foure, and tranſlated and drawen out of the Frensſhe 
into Engliſh, by Willyam Caxton mercer of the cyte of London, 
at the commandement of the right hye myghty ani vertuoſe princels- 
his redoubtyd lady Margarete, by the grace of God ducheſſe of Bur- 
goyne, &c. which ſayd tranſlation and worke was begonne in Bru- 
gis in the countere of Flaunders, the fyrſt day of Marche, the year 
of the incarnacion of our ſaid Lord Gud, a thouſand foure hondred. 
ſixty and eight, and ended and fynyſhcd in the holy cyte of Colen, 
the xix day ot Septembre the yeate of our ſayd Lord God, a thouſand 
foure hondred ſixty and enleven.” Caxton, then, finithed this work „ 
in 1471 ;, but it doth not now appear, that the art of printing Was $6 
practiſed by him in England till about three years after, ,Dr. Mid- 7: 
dleton obſerves, that all our writers before the reſtoration, who. | 
mention the introduction of the art amongſt us, give him, the credit 1 
of it, without any contradiction, or variation. he doctor has alſo | 
taken notice of a paſſage in the end of the third book of Caxton's 
« Recuyell, or gadrying together of the Hiſtories of Troy,” printed 
without a date in fol. which amounts in a manner to a direct teſti- 
mony of it. Thus end I this boke, &c. and for as moche as in 
wryting of the ſame, my penne is worn, myn hande wery, and myn 
eyen demmed with overmoch lokyng on the white paper—and that 
age creepeth on me dayly—and alſo becauſe I have promyſid to 
dyverce gentilmen and to many friends to addreſſe to them as haſtely 
as I might this ſayd boke, therefor I have practy ſed and lerned at 
my grete charge and diſpenſe to ordeyne this ſayd boke in prynte 
after the maner and forme as ye may here ſce, and is not wreton 
with penne and ynke as other bokes ben, to thende that every man 
may have them attones, for all the bokes of this ſtorye, named the 
Recuyell of the hiſtoryes of Troyes, thus emprynted as ye here ſee, 
were begoone in oon day and allo finiſh in oon day, &c.” By the 
edition of the Game of Chels,” dated in 1474, Caxton appears to 
have been then ſettled in England; and this book is allowed by all 
the typographical antiquaries, to have been the firſt ſpecimen of the 14M 
art among us; and as ſuch has been ſo valued, that it is ſaid the _ = 
ear] of Pembroke, for a fair copy thereof, which was given him by 

Mr. Granger, preſented him with a purſe of 40 guineas. The title 
is as follows. © The Game and Play of the Cheſſe; in which. 
thauCtorities, dictes, and ſtoryes of auncicat doQtours, philoſo- 

phers, poetes, and of other wyſe men ben recounted and applied un- 

to the moralitie of the publique wele, as well of the nobles as of the 

comyn people. Tranſlated out of Frenſh and emprynted by Wil- 

liam Caxton, fynythid of the laſt day ot Marche the yere of our 

Lord God a thouſand four hondred and LXXI III.“ The next per- 
formance of Caxton, of which the date is aſcertained, is The 

Dictes and Sayengis of the Philoſophers, tranſlated out of Frenſh ' 
by Antone erle Ryvyres lord Scerles, emprynted by William Cax- 


ton at Weſtmeſtre 1477.” It conſiſts of 75 leaves, and contains 
| the 
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the ſayings of Sedechias, Homer, Solon, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, 
Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Alexander, Ptolemy, Seneca, 
St. . Galen, and ſome others. At the end of the tranſlation, 
there is a remarkable chapter added, of three leaves {which concludes 
the whole volume) written by William Caxton, or the earl in his 
name; containing a tranſlation from the French, of thoſe ſarcaſms 
of Socrates, againſt the fair ſex, which the noble tranſlator of the 
reſt had purpoſely paſſed over, in the proper places, under the chap. 
ter of that philoſopher. 

+ Caxton printed feveral other pieces, either of his own compo- 
fition, or tranſlated by him. His laſt work was a tranſlation from 
the French of The holy Lives of the Fathers Hermits living in 
the Deſerts ;” and we are informed by Wynkin de Worde, that he 
finiſhed his life and trarflation together, on the ſame day in 1491. 
Dr. Middleton obſerves, that whoever turns over his printed works, 
muſt contract a reſpect for him, and be convinced that he preſerved 
the ſame character through life, of an honeſt, modeſt man, greatly 
induſtrious to do good to his country, to the belt of his abilities, by 
ſpreading among the people ſuch books, as he thought uſeful to 
= _ and good manners; which were chiefly tranſlated from the 

rench. 


CAYLUS (CovunT px), a French writer, born at Paris in 1692. 
He entered young into military ſervice, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
Catalonia, and at the ſiege of Fribourg. After the peace of Raſtad, 
he went to- Italy; then to the Levant ; and viſited the famous tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus. He returned to France in 1717, but made 
ſome voyages aſterward. Become fixed and ſettled, he cultivated 
muſic and painting; and alſo compoſed ſome works, the chief of 
which is, © Recueil d'Antiquites Egyptienes, Etruſques, Grecques, 
Romaines, & Gauloiſes.” 7 tom. 4to, 1752-67. He died however 
in 1765, before the Jaſt part of the work was publiſhed. He was 
a great friend and protector of learning and the ſciences, - 

2 


CEBES, the author of a little beautiful Grecian remain, entitled, - 
« A Picture of Human Life.” The piece is mentioned by ſome of 
the ancient writers, by Lucian, D. Laertius, Tertullian, and Suidas: 
but of Cebes himſelf we have no account, fave that he is once men- 
tioned by Plato, and once by Xenophon. The former ſays of him, 
in his“ Phaedo,” that he was a ſagacious inveſtigator of truth, and 
never aſſented without the moſt convincing reaſons : the latter, in 
his Memorabilia,” ranks him among the few intimates of So- 
crates, who excelled the reſt in the innocency of their lives. — 
Cebes's * Tabula“ is uſually printed with Epictetus's Ma- 
nuale,” oo ö ' 8 
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CECIL (WILLIAM), lord Burleigh, fon of Richard Cecil, 
room of the robes, and yeoman of the wardrobes, was born at 
Bourn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521; an”, having been educated at the 
grammar-ſchool there, ſent to St. John's college in Cambridge: 
where, in his 20th year, he married a ſiſter to fir Tone Cheek, tutor 
to Edward VI. He removed from Cambridge to Gray's inn, being 
deſigned for the bar; and, when his firſt wife died, he married a 
daughter of fir Anthony Cook, Edward's fchool-maſter. This lady 
was well verſed in the Greek and Latin tongues, and both of his 
wives were deſcended from two of the greateſt ſcholars of the age. 
His relation to theſe gentlemen rather advanced, than hindered his 
learning; and he applied himſelf to the law with ſuch induſtry, that 
he ſoon became eminent in his profeſſion. 


When the duke of Somerſet was choſen protector to his nephew 


Edward, he took Cecil into his family, and made him maſter of | 


requeſts, the firſt who bore that title in England; in the 2d year of 
that king's reign, cuſtos brevium of the court of common pleas 3 
in the 3d, cuſtos rotulorum of Lincolnſhire; in the 5th, one 
of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. He was alſo knighted, ſworn 
of the privy council, and made chancellor of the garter. By ſome 
writers he is charged with ingratitude to this munificent patron, and 
ſaid to have been concerned in his fall. The duke of Somerſet ſent 
for him, before he was apprehended, and told him, he doubted of 
ſome ill meaning againſt him. Cecil replied, if he were not in 
fault, he might truſt to his innocence : if he were, he had nothing 
to ſay, but to lament him. | = 
When the king died, he was one of the privy counſellors, who 
declared for lady Jane Grey; yet queen Mary never refented it 
farther, than by diſmiſſing him from his offices; and, towards the 
end of her reign, ſhe often conſulted him. He kept fair with her 
miniſters, and was much reſpected by cardinal Pole, biſhop Tonſtall, 
and fir William Peters, zealous papiſts, for his great wiſdom. 
Elizabeth, on her acceſſion, added to her catholic counſellors eight 
proteſtants. Among theſe was Sir William Cecil, whom the ad- 
mitted again to his place of ſecretary of ſtate, and made him maſter 
of the court of Wards. He was ſoon after unanimouſly choſen by 
the univerſity of Cambridge to be their chancellor, which office 
had been vacated ever ſince the death of cardinal Pole. He was a 
member of the firſt parliament the queen held, and of all the follow- 
ing parliaments till 1571, when he was created baron of Burlcigh. 
hen age and diſtempers began to waſte him, he deſired of her 
majeſty to lay down his offices; on which {he viſited and comforted 
him, and continued to do ſo during his laſt ſickneſs. But his diſ- 
eaſe, old age, was ſuch as no remedies could cure; and, Auguſt 


1598, he quietly departed this lite, in his 78th 2 


He left one ſon by his firſt, and one by his ſecond wife; which 


have ſince branched out into two noble families. He held the office 
Vor. III. A a ot 
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of lord high-treaſurer of England 27 years; and though he deteſted 
to raiſe an eſtate by baſe and corrupt means, yet he increaſed his 
own and the public treaſury by induſtry and frugality. He ſuffered 
nothing to be ſpent but for the queen's honour, the defence of her 
realms, and the relief of her allies. He looked ſtrictly, yet not 
over-rigidly, to the farmers of the public revenues. He uſed to ſay, 
he never liked that the treaſury ſhould, like the ſpleen, grow too 
great, whillt the reſt of the members Janguiſhed and pined away; 
68 thought nothing for the prince's profit, Which was not for his 
onour. | 
As to his writings, he is reckoned, by Hollinſhed, amonſt the 
hiſtorians of the Engliſh nation. He wrote two poems in Latin, 
on the death of Margaret Nevil, lady of the bed-chamber to queen 
Catharine. They were printed among the“ Carmina Suffolc. 
fratrum, 1552,” 4to. A Latin poem in memory of Thomas Cha- 
luner, knight. A preface to queen Catharine's book, entitled, 
„ Lamentation of a Sinner, 1548,” 12mo. „ Precepts or Direc- 
tions for the well ordering and carriage of a Man's Life, 1637.“ 
Harl. Cat. vol. II. p. 755. © Meditations on the Death of his 
Lady.” „ A Meditation on the State of England, during the Reign 
- of Queen Elizabeth,” | 
He wrote anſwers to many libels againſt the queen and govern- 
ment, ſome of which are ſaid to be extant in print, more in MS. 
He was ſuppoſed to be the author of a thin pamphlet, in defence 
of the puniſhments inflicted upon the Roman Catholics, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, entitled. The Execution of Juſtice in 
England, for maintenance of public and Chriſtian Peace, againſt 
certain Stirrers of Seditions and Adherents to the Traytors and 
Fnemies of the Realm, without any Perſecution of them for 
Queſtions of Religion, as is falſely reported, &c. 1583,” ſecond 
Edition, | 
He drew up alfo a great number of pedigrees, ſome of which 
ere prelerved in the library at Lamberh, particularly the genealo- 
whe the Kings of England, from William the Conqueror, to 
.dward IV. of queen Anne Bullen, and of ſeveral princely houſes 
in Germany. h + 

A collection of his ſtate papers was publiſhed by Haynes, 1740; 
and a continuation of them by Murdin, 1700. | ; 
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CEDRENUS GEORGE), a Grecian monk, lived in the eleventh 
age, and wrote * Annals, or an abridged Hiſtory, from the Begin- 
Ding of the World to the Reign of Tiaac Commenus, emperor of 
Conſtantinople,” who ſucceeded Michael LV. in 1057. This work 
is no more than an extract from feveral hiſtorians, and chiefly from 
Georgius Syncellus, whoſe chronology he has followed from the 
creation to the reign of Diocleſiau. Theophanes is another hiſtorian 
he has made uſe of, from Diocleſian to Michael Curopalates. The 
next 
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next he borrows from is Thraceſius Scylitzes, from Curopalates to 
his own time. In ſhort, Cedrenus's hiſtory 1s patched up from 
feveral authors, and that, too, without any great judgment; fo that 
we ſhall not paſs an improper cenſure upon it, if we may ſay, that it 
is read for the ſame reaſon that. men uſe a bad light, rather than none 
at all. There is an edition of Cedrenus's Annals, printed at Paris 
in 1047, with the Latin verſion of Xylander, and the notes of Fa- 
ther Goar, a Dominican. 


_ CELLARIUS(CaRisTOrPHER), was born 1638, at Smalcalde, a 
little town in Franconia. His father was miniſter of the town, and 
his mother, Mary Zehners, was daughter of the famous divine, 
Joachim Zehners. He came of a family in which learning ſeems 
to have been hereditary, When three years old, he had the misfor- 
tune to loſe his father, but his mother took care of his education. 
He began his ſtudies in the college of Smalcalde, and at eighteen 
was removed to Jena, to finiſh his ſtudies in that univerſity. He 
ſtaid three years in this place; where he applied to claſſical learning 
under Boſius, to philoſophy under Bechman, to the oriental lan- 
uages under Friſchmuth, and to mathematics under Weigelius. 
Tn 1659 he quitted Jena to go to Gleſſen, to ſtudy divinity there 
under Peter Haberkorn. He afterwards returned to Jena, and took 
a doctor's degree there in 1666. The year following he was made 
profeſſor of Hebrew and moral philoſophy at Weillenfels, and he 
filled this charge for ſeven years. In 1673 he was called to Wey- 
mar, to be rector of the college there. He kept this employment 
three years, and quitted it for another of the ſame kind at Zeits. 
After two years ſtay here, the college of Merſbourg was offered to 
him, which he accepted. His learning, his abilities, and his dili- 
gence, ſoon rendered this college famous, and drew a great number 
of ſtudents ; and the place was ſo agreeable to him, that he determined 
to end his days here. But Providence diſpoſed of him otherwiſe 
tor the king of Pruſſia, having founded an univerſity at Hall, in 1693, 
prevailed upon him to be proſeſſor of eloquence and hiſtory in it. 
Here he compoled a great part of his works. His great application 
ihoctened his days, and haſtened on the infirmities of old age. He 
was a long time afflicted with the ſtone, but never could be per- 
ſuaded to ſeek aſſiſtance from medicine. He died 1707, in his 69th - 
He publiſhed good editions of above twenty Latin and Greek au- 
thors; and ſhould we give an exact catalogue of his own works, it 
would ſhew what a ſurpriſing paſſion he had for ſtudy. Indeed it 
is ſaid of him, that he would ſpend whole days and nights together 
init, without any attention to the care of his health, or the calls of 
nature. But although he was a very voluminons writer, yet he pub. 
Uthed nothing in haſte; nothing but what was: quite corre and 
fintked, aud whai was likewiſe of great utility. His works relate 
| AA 2 | chiefly 
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ehiefly to grammar, to geography, to hiſtory, and to the oriental 
languages. a 5 


CELLINI (BTNVVENVr O),, a celebrated ſculptor and engraver of 
Florence, was born in 1500, and intended to be trained to muſio; 
but, at fifteen years of age, bound himſelf, contrary to his father's 
inclinations, apprentice to a jeweller and goldſmith, under whom he 
made ſuch a progreſs, as preſently to rival the moſt ſkilful in the 
buſineſs. He had alfo a turn for other arts; he diſcovered an early 
taſte for drawing and deſigning, which he afterwards cultivated, 
Nor did he ne 40 muſio: nay, he muſt have excelled in ſome 
degree in it; for, aſſiſting at a concert before Clement VII. that 
pope took him into his ſervice, in the double capacity of goldſmith 
and muſician. He applied himſelf alſo to ſeal-engraving, learned to 
make curious damaſkeenings of ſteel and ſilver on Turkiſh daggers, 
&c. and was very ingenious in medals and rings. | 
But Cellini excelled in arms, as well as in arts; and Clement 
VII. valued him as much for his bravery, as for his ſkill in his pro- 
feſſion. When the duke of Bourbon laid ſiege to Rome, and the 
city was taken and plundered, the pope committed the caſtle of St. 
Angelo to Cellini, who defended it like a man bred to arms, and did 
not ſuffer it to ſurrender but by capitulation. 

Mean while, Cellini was one of thoſe great wits, who may truly 
be ſaid to have bordered upon madneſs : he was of a deſultory, ca- 
pricious, and unequal humour; and this involved him perpetually in 
adventures, which were often near being fatal to him. He tra- 
velled among the cities of Italy, but chiefly reſided at Rome; where 
he ſometimes was in favonr with the great, and ſometimes not. 

He conſorted with all the firſt ali in their ſeveral ways; with 
Michael Angelo, Julio Romano, &c. Finding himſelf at length 
upon ill terms in Italy, he formed a reſolution of going to France; 
paſſing from Rome through Florence, Bologna, and Venice, he ar- 
rived at Padua, where he was moſt kindly received by, and made 
ſome {tay with, the famous Pietro Bembo. From Padua he tra- 
velled through Swiſſerland, viſited Geneva on his way to Lyons, and, 
after reſting a few days in this laſt city, arrived ſafe at Paris. He 
met with a gracious reception from Francis I. who would have taken 
him into his ſervice z but conceiving a diſlike to France from a 
ſudden illneſs he fell into there, he returned to Italy. He was 
ſcarcely arrived, when, being accuſed of having robbed the caſtle of 
St. Angelo of a great treaſure at the time that Rome was ſacked 
by the Spaniards, he was arreſted, and ſent priſoner thither. 

Bring ſet at liberty, after many haidhips and difficulties, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the French king, and ſet out with the car- 
dinal of Ferrara for Paris; where, when they arrived, being highly 
diſgiiſted at the cardinal's propoſing what he thought an inconf1- 
derable falary, this wild man goes off abruptly upon a pilgrimage to 

Teruſalem. 
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28 He was, however, purſued and brought back to the 

ing, who ſettled a handſome ſalary upon him, aſſigned him a houſe 
to work in at Pans, and granted him ſhortly after a naturalization. 


But here, L as uſual int» ſcrapes and quarrels, and particularly 
having o 


expoſed to endleſs troubles and perſecutions ; with which at length 
being wearied out, he obtained the king's permiſſion to return to 


Italy, and went to Florence; where he was kindly received by 


Coſmo de Medici, the grand duke, and engaged himſelf. in his ſer- 
vice. Here, again, diſguſted with ſome of 
he could not accommodate himſelf to, or agree with any body), he 
took a trip to Venice, where he was greatly careſſed by Titian, 
Sanſovino, and other ingenious artiſts; but, after a ſhort ſtay, re- 
turned to Florence, and reſumed his buſineſs, | 
He died in 1570. Vaſari has given an account of him; and, after 
ſpeaking of ſome of his principal works, concludes in theſe germs. 
„Though I might here enlarge upon the productions of Benve- 
nuto, who always ſhewed himſelf a man of great ſpirit and vivacity; 
bold, active, enterpriſing, and formidable to his enemies; a man, in 
ſhort, who knew as well how to ſpeak to princes, as to exert himſelf 
in his art; I ſhall add nothing farther, ſince he himſelf has written 
an account of his life and works, and a treatiſe on goldſmith's work, 
as well as on caſting ſtatues, with more art and eloquence than it 1s 
_ poſſible for me to imitate.” 5 


His life, written in the Tuſcan language, was not publiſhed till 


1730, in one volume, 4to; as abounding, we preſume, with perſonal 
anecdotes and ſtrictures, which would not ſuffer it's appearance 
ſooner ; and it was tranſlated hence into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 
two volumes, octavo, 1771, with this title:“ The Life of Benve- 
nuto Cellini, a Florentine artiſt: containing a variety of curious and 


intereſting particulars, relative to painting, ſculpture, and architec» 
ture ; and the hiſtory of his own time. 


CEULSUS (AuxkLius Corxntgiius), a philoſoper and ay 
cian, flouriſhed under the reign of Auguſtus and Tiberius. e 
know but Intle of him. That he lived at Rome, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of his days there, we have ſome reaſons to think; but 
whether he was born in that city, or ever made free of it, muſt re- 
main, as it is, uncert:in., He wrote upon ſeveral ſubjects, as we 
learn from Quintilian : upon rhetoric, for which he is often quoted 
and commended by this great maſter ; upon the art military; upon. 
agriculture ; and we have ſtill extant eight of his books « De Me- 
dicina,” which are written in very fine Latin. There is a paſſage 
in one of theſe books which deſerves to be quoted, becauſe it ſhews a 
generous and enlarged way of thinking in the man; becauſe, tos. 
It is applicable to more profeſſions than one, and may help to cure 
that obſtinacy and bigotry, which are ſo natural to the pride of the 


human 


ended Madame d'Eſtampes, the king's miſtreſs, he was 


the duke's ſervants (for. 
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human heart, Hippocrates, as knowing and as ſkilful a phyſician 
as he was, once took a fracture of the uff for the natural future, and 
was alterwards ſo ingenuous as to confeſs his miſtake, and even to 
leave it upon record. © This,” ſays Celſus, “ was acting like a 
truly great man. Little geniuſes, conſcious to themſelves that they 
have nothing to ſpare, cannot bear the leaſt diminution of their pre- 
rogative, nor ſuffer themſelves to depart from any opinion they have 
once embraced, how falſe and pernicious ſocver that opinion may. 
be; while the man of rea! abilities is alwavs ready to make a frank 
acknowl.dzrment of his errors, and eſpecially in a profeſſion, where it 
is of importance to poſterity to record the truth.“ 

Boerhaave tells us that Celſus is one of the beſt authors of anti- 
quity, for letting us into the true meaning and opinions of Hippo- 
crates ; and that without him the writings of this father in phyſic 
would be often unintelligible, often miſunderſtood by us. Our 
Mead. alf.» ſpeaks of him in the higheſt terms; ſays, that he endea- 
vours To imitate not only his ſenſe, but, as often as he can, his lan- 
guage too; and wiſhes that he could have done it oftener, 


CELSUS, a celebrated philoſopher of the Epicurean ſect, flou- 
riſhed in the ſecond century under Adrian and Antoninus Pius, and 
is the fame with him to whom Lucian has dedicated his“ Pleuda- 
mantis.” IIc wrote a famous work againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
under the ute of © A True Diſcourfs,” which was anſwered by 
Origen in as famous a work, conſiſting of eight books. He pro- 
miled another work, wherein he undertook to teach haw men ſhould 
live, who would follow the rules of philoſophy ; and when Origen 
ſent his anſwer to St. Ambroſe, Ambroſe deſired him to ſend him 
that other work, 1! there was any ſuch to be found : but it 1s not 
known whether C:lns made good his promiſe, or ever ſet about that 
work at all. lis „ True Diſcourſe” is loſt ; but his objections 
againſt Chriſtianity my be known from the extracts which are pre- 
ſerved of it in Origen's anſwer. It is agreed on all hands, that he 
was a molt. ſubtle adverſary, perfectly verſed in all the arts of con- 
troverly, and as learned as he was ingenious « ſo that it is no wonder 
if the primiuve Chrit;ans thought nothing leſs than ſuch a cham- 
pion as Origen a match lor him. a 


_ CENSORINUS, a celebrated critic, chronologer, antiquarian, 
and grammarian, for ſuch Priſcian calls him in his book upon 
rammar, flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Alexander Severus, 
This part of his character muſt, however, ariſe from his book 
Concerning Accents,” frequently cited by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
and other things, which are loſt; and not from his“ De Die natali,“ 
which is the only piece remaining of him. This treatiſe was writ- 
ten about the year 238, aud dedicated to Quintus Cerellius, a man of 
Equeſtrian order, of whom he ſpeaks very highly in his 15th chap- 
Ts 5 


higheſt uſe aud importance to chronologers, ſince it connects and 
determines, with great exacneſs, ſome principal zras in Pagan 
hiſtory.” It is, however, a work of a miſcellaneous nature, and 
treats of antiquities as well as chronology. It was printed with the 
notes of Lindenbtokius at Cambridge, in 1695. 


* 


CENTLIVRE (SUSANXAH), a celebrated comic writer, was the 
daughter of one Freeman, of Holbeach in Lincolnſhire. Several 
gay adventures are related of this lady in her youth ; one of which 
was, that the ſpent ſeveral, months in Cambridge, at the chambers 
of a gentleman of fortune, diſguiſed under a, man's habit ; ſo that it 
ſeems ſhe had, what the generality of her {ex have not, the benefit of 
an univerſity education. Afterwards ſhe went to London, where 
{he took care to improve the charms of her perſon and her genius. 
She learned French, and read a great deal of poetry; for which the 
was ſo particularly turned, that, as one of her biographers tells us, 


the compoſed a ſong before the was ſeven years old. She is the 


author of fifteen plays, and {ſeveral little poems, for ſome of which 
ſhe is ſaid to have received conſiderable preſents from very great 
perſonages : from prince Eugene a very handſome and weighty 
gold ſnuff- box, for a poem inſcribed to him at the end of her cu- 
medy, called The perplexed Lovers,” and from the duke d' Au- 
mont, the French ambaſſador, another for a maſquerade ſhe ad- 
dreſſed to him. This duke is ſaid to have aſked her whether ſhe 
had a ſnuff-box. She told him “ Yes, one that prince Eugene had 
given her,” © Oh,” ſaid he, “that was a Whig box; now I will 
give you a Tory ſnuff- box.“ Her talent was comedy; particulariy 
the contrivance of plots and incidents. Steele, in one of the Tatlers, 
ſpeaking of her © Buſy Body,” recommends it in theſe terms. The 
plot and incidents of the play are laid with that ſubtlety and ſpirit 
which are peculiar to females of wit; and ſeldom well performed 
by thoſe of the other ſex, in whom craft in love is an act of inven- 
tion, and not, as with women, the effect of nature and inſtinct.” 


She died Dec. 1, 1723, after being thrice married; and has fince - 


been mentioned by Pope in the Dunciad,” for having written, as 
his commentator ſays, a ballad againſt his“ Homer,” betore he 
began it. She kept, for many | years, a conſtant correſpondence 
with many gentlemen of eminence and wit; particularly with 
Steele, Rowe, Budgell, Sewell, Amhurſt, &. It is {aid, ſhe lived in 
a decent, clean manner, and could thew a great many jewels, 
pieces and plate, which were the produce of her own labour; either 
purchaſed by the money brought in by her copies, her benefit plays, 
or were preſents from pattons. This we mention as an ex!racr- 
dinary anecdote of this lady; few other“ pocts having been able to 

ew 
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ſhew the like, who have chiefly relied on their pen for ſupport. She 
died in Spring Garden, at the houſe of her huſband, Joſeph Cent- 
livre, who had been one of queen Anne's cooks, and had fallen in love 
with her at Windſor, about 1706, where the acted the part of Alex- 


ander the Great. 
E 


CERDA (JohN LEWIS), a Spaniſh jeſuit, and native of Toledo, 
was a man of great learning, and, as his brethren have repreſented 
him, of as great ſimplicity and candour. He diftinguifhed himſelf 
by ſeveral productions; and the fame of his parts aud learning was 
ſo great, that Urban VIII. is ſaid to have had his picture in his 
cabinet; and when that pope ſent his nephew, cardinal Barberini, 
ambaſſador into Spain, it was part of his buſineſs to pay Cerda a 
viſit, and to aſſure him of the pope's eſteem. This Moreri tells us, 
and alſo that he entered into the ſociety of jeſuits in 1574; but 
does not mention the time of his birth. Cerda's ** Commentaries 
upon Virgil,” have been much eſteemed, and uſually read by critics 
* of taſte in the belles lettres. Baillet ſays, there are ſome 
good things in them, and fome very moderate; or rather, he quotes 
a man who ſays ſo, though it appears to have been his own opinion. 
His « Commentaries upon the Works of Tertullian” have not been 
fo much eſteemed, even by Papiſts. Dupin ſays they are long and 
tedious, full of digreſſions and explications of paſſages, which are 
too clear to need any explaining. There is alſo of Ceida's a volume 
of “ Adverſa Sacra, which was printed in folio at Lyuns, in 1626. 
He died in 1643, aged above eighty. | 


CERVANTES. Sce SAAVADRA. 


CERVETTO, father to the celebrated violoncello performer of 
that name, and an extraordinary character in the muſical world, 
came to England in the hard froſt, and was then an old man. He 
foon after was engaged to play the baſs at Drury-lane theatre, and 
continued in that employment till a ſeaſon or two previous to Mr. 
Garrick's retiring from the ſtage. He died June 14, 1783, in his 
103d year. One evening, when Mr. Garrick was performing Sir 
John Brute, during the drunkard's muttering and dozing till he falls 
MAleep (the audience being molt profoundly filent and attentive to 
the admirable performer), Cervetto, in the orcheſtra, uttered a a 
very loud and immoderately-lengthened yawn. The moment Gar- 
rick was off the ſtage, he ſent for the mulician, and with conſiderable 
warmth reprimanded him for ſo ill-timed a ſymptom of ſomno- 
lency, when the modern Naſo, with great addreſs, reconciled Garrick 
to him in a trice, by faying, with a ſhrug, “ I beg ten touſand 
pardon ! but I always do 15 ven ] am ver muſh pleaſe.” Mr. Cer- 


vetto was a conſtant frequenter of the Orange cotfee-houſe, and was 
| | diſtinguiſhed 
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CHAISE (FATHER DE LA), a jeſuit of uncommon abilities, and 
conlelſor to Lewis XIV. was born at Forez in the province of 
Lyons, about 1626, of an ancient but reduced family. He gave 
early indications of an exccllent wit when he was at ſchool, and 
performed his philoſophical exerciſes under Father de Vaux, who 
was aiterwards advanced to the higheſt emoloyments in his order. 
When he was arrived at a proper age, he was ordained a prieſt; and 
became afterwards profeſſor of divinity in the province of Lyons 
and rector and provincial of a college there. He ſpent at ſevera 
ſcaſons a good deal of time in Paris, where his great addreſs, his 
wit, and love of letters, made him almoſt univerfally known; and in 
1663,- the bithop of Bayeux introduced him to cardinal Mazarine, 
who ſhewed him many marks of favour, and told him he would be, 
his friend. And indeed the cardinal was, what miniſters of ftate 
ſometimes are not, as good as his word; for in 1665 he prefented 
La Chaiſe to the king, as a perfon of whole great abilities and 
merit he was well convinced. He afterwards got him admitted 
into the council of conſcience, which indeed was no leſs than to 
make him coadjutor to the confeſſor. Nor did La Chaiſe belye 
the teſtimony which the cardinal had given of him; for he governed 
himſelf in this poſt with all the dexterity of a man grown old in 
buſineſs, and apprehended the management of the king s humour ſo 
well, that when the cardinal died he found himſelf able to ſtand upon 
his own legs. In 1675 he was made confeſſor to the king; and 
about ten years after was the principal adviſer and director of his 
marriage with Madam de Maintenon. The king: was then arrived 
at an age when confeſſors have more than an ordinary influence; 
and La Chaiſe found himſelf a miniſter of ſtate without expecting, 
and almoſt before he perceived it. He did buſineſs regularly with 
the king, and immediately ſaw all the lords and all the prelates 
at his feet. He had made himlelf a maſter jn the affairs of the 
church, which, by the diſputes that often aroſe between the courts 
of France and Rome, were become affairs of ſtate. | 

Yet, in ſpite of all his addreſs, and the influence which he had 

ained over the king, he was ſometimes ont of favour with his ma- 
iter, and in danger of being diſgraced. Provoked at the ill fucceſs 
of the affair cbrterning the electorate of Cologn in 1689, the king 
ſhewed his*difpleaſurc to the confeſſyr, by Whale counſel he had 
been influenced. La Chafſe excuſed himſelf, by laying the blame 
upon the marquis de Lonvois; but the king told him, with ſome 
indignation, “ that an enterpriſe ſuggeſted by jefuits had never ſue- 
ceeded; and that it would be better if they would confine theinſelves 
to teaching their ſcholars, and never pretume to meddle in affairs of 
ſtate,” : = 
Vol. III. 5 La 
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La Chaiſe was very ſolicitous to eſtabliſh an intereſt with Madam 
de Maintenon; but does not appear to have done it effectually, till 
that favourite found herſelf unable, by all her intrigues and con— 
trivances, to remove him from the place of confellor. The jeſuit, 
it ſeems, had not religion enough for this devout lady. He loved 
pleaſures, had a taſte for magniticence, and was thought too luke- 
warm in the care of his malter's conſcience, He had, however, vir- 
tues, which, a perſon leſs pious and devout than Madam de Main- 
tenon would have perceived and acknowledged; and if he did not 
poſſeſs the qualities which were neceſſary for a confeſſor of the very 
religious, he had all thoſe which were requiſite for the confeſſor of a 
king. He died January 1709, and poſſeſſed to the very laſt ſo great 
a ſhare of favour and eſteem with the king, that his majeſty con- 
tulted kim upon his death-bed about the choice of his ſucceflor. 
This jeſuit and confeſſor was a lover of wit and learning, and, by 
the confeſſion of his enemies, always patronized it wherever he found 
it. He poſſeſſed alſo a very great ſhare of both; himſelf; and though 
we do not find that he gave a ſpecimen of either in any literary 
productions, yet this was a character univerſally allowed him. In 
1690 the learned Huetius, bi hop of Avranches, dedicated to him bis- 
« Quzſtiones Alnetanæ de Concordia rationis et fidei;“ and in the. 
dedication calls him “ a man incredibly well verſed in all parts of 
learning, of philoſophy and divinity in particular.” A great eulo- 
gium, and yet very probably a true one, ſince it came from a man 
who had no ambitious purpoſes to ſerve by flattery and lying. 
nr 
CHALCONDYLES DEMERTRIUS), a native of Athens, and 
ſcholar ot Theodore Gaza, was one of thoſe Greeks who about the 
time of the taking of Conſtantinople went into the Weſt. At the 
invitation of Laurence de Medicis, he profeſſed to teach the Greek 
language at Florence in 1479; where he had for his rival Angelus 
Politianus, to whom Laurence had committed the tuition of one of 
his fons. | | . 
After the death of Laurence, Chalcondyles was invited to Milan. 
by Lewis Stortia, which invitation he accepted; either becauſe he 
was tired of contending with Politian, or becauſe he was hurt with 
Politian's acknowledged ſuperiority in Latin learning, or perhaps on 
both theſe accounts. Here he taught Greek a long time with great 
reputation, and did not die before 1510, when there is reaſon to 
think he was above eighty ycars of age. Among the learned Greeks, 
whom pope Nicolas V. ſent to Rome to tranſlate the Greck au— 
thors into Latin, Chalcondyles was one; from which we may col- 
lect that he probably travelled into the Welt before the taking of 
Conſtantinople in 1453, ſince Nicolas died in 1455. He pub- 
liſhed a grammar, and ſome other little things; and under his 
inſpection and care was firſt publiſhed at Florence, in 1499, the 
* Greek Lexicon” of Suidas. Pierius Valcriagus, in his book“ De 
intelicitate 
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infelicitate Lit-ratorum,” ſays, that Chalcondyles, though a deſery 
ing man in his moral, as weil as literary character, led nevertheleſs 
2 very unhappy life, and reckons perpetual baniſhment from his 
country among the chief of his misfortunes, Others have men- 
tioned domeſtic evils that have attended him. His wife, ſays Ge- 
rard Voſſius, though the governed her family well, did not preſerve 
her character for chaſtity altogether untainted; yet, as he {ays, his 
children were exactly like him, and had the fame Grecian caſt in 
their countenances. His eldeſt ſon, Theophilus, though of great 
abilities, and likely to equal his father in learning, yet, being of a 
turbulent diſpoſition, contrives to get himſelf run through the body 
very carly in life, His fecond ſon, Bafilius, ſuperior to either of 
them, was no ſooner futtled in Rome, whither he was invited by 
Leo X. but he fell into a conſumption, and died in a few months, 
not excceding his 24th year; and his youngelt fon, Saleucus, died 
before he arrived at maturity. He had indeed better luck with a 
daughter, whom he married to Janus Farrhaſius, who was ordered 
by Leo X. to come and live at Rome. | 
Among the many eminent men that-Chalcondyles had inſtructed 
in the Greek language, Benedict Jovius, the brother of Paul Jovius 
the hiltorian, was one; and Paul tells us, that Benedi& never tra- 
veiled from his own country, but only to Milan, to hear this pro- 
fellor pronounce the Greek language. 
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CHALONER (Sir Thouas), was deſcended from a good 
family in Wales, and born at London about 1515. He was ſent 
very young to Cambridge, and from college came up to court. He 
went ſoon after abroad into Germany with Sir Henry Knevet, am- 
baſſador to the emperor Charles V. whoſe noble and generous ſpirit 
pleated him ſo much, that he attended him in his journies and wars, 
particularly in the fatal expedition againſt Algier, in 1541; where 
being (hip wrecked, after he had ſwam till his ſtrength failed him, he 
at length catched hold of a cable, and was ſaved. He returned into 
England, and was appointed firſt clerk of the council, In the 
reign of Edward VI. he attended the duke of Somerſet to Scotland, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo remarkably at the battle of Muſlelburgh, 
that the duke knighted him. In queen Mary's reign his endeavours 
ro ſerve Sir John Cheke had brought him into trouble, if the grati- 
tude of ſome perſons in power, tor civilities received from him in 
King Edward's reign, had not induced them to protect him. At 
the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was ſent amhaſſador to Ferdinand I. 
emperor of Germany. Afterwards he was appointed ambaſſador in 
ordinary to the court of Spain, and embarked in that kingdom in 
1561; but immediately on his arrival, being a man impatient of 
injuries, and having been treated at the court of the emperor with 
the utinolt reſpect, he preſſed by letters to be called home, for that 
bis coffers had been ſearched ; which, however, was azreezabic to 
the cuſtom of the country. But the queen his miſtreſs comented 
Bb 2 | herſelf 
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herſelf with letting him know that it is the duty of an ambaffador to 


take all things in good part, provided his prince's honour be not di— 
reQly violated. The important buſineſs of the trade between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries had been ſuſpended for ſome time, 
no method having been found to engage the governors of the 
Low Countries to recall the prohibition of Engliſh commodi- 
ties. Sir Thomas Cheloner, obſerving that the Catholic king's 
favourite, Roderic Gomez, was at the head of a faction in di- 
rect oppolition to that of the duke d'Alva, procured ſome of the 
correſpondents of the latter in Spain, to repreſent to him that the 
enmity expreſſed by Cromer towards the Englith did not at all ariſe, 
as he gave out, from their being heretics, and having views different 
from thoſe of his mater, but from an apprehenſion that if the inter— 
courſe between England and the Low Countries were revived, it 


would produce a briſk circulation of money in all the cities in thoſe - 


provinces, and thereby facilitate d'Alva's motions, which he deſired 


to obſtruct. The duke d'Alva thereupon changed the whole of his 


conduct, and began to talk much of the old friendſhip between the 
houſe of Burgundy and the kings of England, affecting a particular 
regard for the nation; and at length opened a free trade proviſionally, 
till contrary orders ſhould be received from Spain. | 

It was in this country, at a time when, as himſelf ſays in the pre- 
face, he ſpent the winter in a ſtove, and the ſummer in a harn, that 
he compoled his work of © The right ordering of the Engliſh Re- 
public; thus endeavouring to diſpel his chagrin by the company of 


the Muſes. Nevertheleſs, being ſeized with a grievons fit of fick- 


neſs, which endangered his life, he addreſſed his ſovereign in an 
elegy after Ovid's manner, beſeeching her to permit his return to his 
native country, before care and ſickneſs forced him upon a longer 
journey. His petition being granted, he arrived at London in the 
latter end of 1564. He died October 7, 1505, and was buried in 


the cathedral of St. Panl. | 


He was the author of ſeveral tracts, viz. 1. A little Dictionary 


for Children. 2. The Office of Servants; tranſlated from the Latin 
of Gilbert Cognatus, 1543 3. Moria Encomium; tranſlated from 
Eraſmus, and printed 1549. 4. In Laudem Henrici Octavi, regis 
Angliæ præſtantiſiimi, carmen panegyricum. 5. De Republica 
Anglorum Inſtauranda, libri decem. Londini, 1579, 4to. T here is 
prehxed to this book a copy of Latin verſes by Sir William Cecil, 
in which he oblerves, that the molt lively imagination, the moſt ſolid 
Judgment, the quickeſt parts, and the moſt unblemiſhed probity, 
which are commonly the lot of different men, were yet all united in 
Sir Thomas Chaloner ; juſtly, therefore, reputed one of the greateſt 
men of his time. 6. De Illuſtrium quorundam encomiis Miſcel— 
lanea, cum Epigrammatis ac Epitaphits nonnullis. TT his collection 
of paneyyrics, «pigrame, and epitaphs, is printed with the book be- 
tore-mrnitoned, By the encouragement of lord Burieigh, Mr. Wil- 
han Malim, formerly fellow of King's College, in Cambridge, 


aud 
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and then maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, collected and publiſhed a 
correct edition of our author's poetical works, and addreſſed it in an 
epiſtle from St. Paul's ſchool, dated Aug. 1, 1519, to that noble 

perſon, then lord high-treaſurer. | 7 | 


CHALONER (Sir THoMas), the younger ſon of the preceding, 
was born in 1559. Being very young at the time of his father's 
deccaſe, and his mother ſoon after marrying a ſecond huſband, lord 
treaſurer Burleigh placed him firſt at St. Paul's ſchool, and af- 
terwards removed him to St. Magdalene's college in Oxford. 
About the year 1580, he viſited ſeveral parts of Europe. In 
Italy he got acquainted with ſome ingenious men, whom a ſimila- 
rity of manners induced to communicate to him their moſt impor- 
tant ditcoveries in natural philoſophy, for which Chaloner had 
always a great affection. Some time after his return, he married 
the daughter of fir William Fleetwood, recorder of London, by 
whom he had ſeveral children. - 8 | 

In 1591, he had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. 
A few years after this, he diſcovered, near his eſtate at Giſborough 

in Vork hire, the firſt alum mines that were ever known to be in 
this Kingdom. In the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, he ſoon 
grew 1n'0 ſuch credit with king James, that to him the moft con- 
liderable perſons in England addreſſed themſelves to be recom- 
mended to Elizabeth's ſucceſſor. Auguſt 17, 1003, the king com- 
mi'ted to him the care of prince Henry's education. In 1605, 
when this prince made a viſit to Oxtord, fir Thomas was honoured 
with the degree of M. A. He was likewiſe employed by queen 
Anne in her private affairs. H- died Nov. 17, 1615. Some years 
before his death, he married his ſecond wife Judith, daughter to 
William RI unt of London, and by this lady alſo he had chil- 


dren, to whom he left a conliderable eſtate, at Steeple Claydon in 
Bucks. 
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CHAMBER or CHAMBRE (jJonn), a learned phyſician in 
the 10th century, noted chiefly for being one of the founders of the 
college of phyſicians, London, was educated in Merton- college in 
Oxtord, of which he was fellow. He took his degree of maſter of 
arts about the year 1502; after which travelling into Italy, he ſtu- 
died phylic at Padua, and there took the degree of doctor in that 
faculty, After his return, he became phylician to king Henry 
VIII; and, with Thomas Linacre, Fernandes de Victoria, Nicolas 
Hallewell, John Fraunces, and Robert Yaxley, doors of phyſic, 
founded the college of phyſicians, Being in holy orders, he became, 
in 1510, canon of Windſor, and in 1524, archdeacon of Bedford, 
aud was likewiie prebendary of Comb and Harnham in the cathe- 
dial church of Sarum. 1 5 | 

In 1525 he was elected warden of Merton-college ; and, about 
the ſam. ume, was made dean of the royal chapel and college ad- 
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joining to Weſtminſter-hall, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Stephen. He built to it a very curious cluylter, and gave the ca- 
nons of that chapel ſome lands, which he ſaw, upon the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries, taken into the king's hands. Afterwards he 
was made treaſurer of Wells cathedral, beneficed in Somerſetſhire 
and Yorkthire, and probably had other dignities and preferments. 
October 29, 1531, he was incorporated doctor of phyſic at Ox- 
ford. In May 1543 he reſigned his treaſurerſhip of Wells; aud 
his wardenſhip of. Merton-college in 1545. He died in 1549. 

CHAMBERLAYNE (fowaRD), was deſcended from an an- 
cient family, and born at Odington in Glouceſterſhire, 1616. He 
was educated at Glouceſter; became a commoner of St. Edmund- 
hall in Oxford, in 1634; took both his degrees in arts; and was 
afterwards appointed rhetoric reader. During the civil war in Eng- 
land, he made the tour of Europe. | 

In 1658, he married the only daughter of Richard Clifford, eſq. 

whom he had nine children. After the Reſtoration he was cho- 
fen F. R. S. and, in 1669, attended Charles earl of Carliſle, ſent to 
Stockholm with the order of the garter to the king of Sweden, as 
his ſecretary. In 16%, the degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
him at Cambridge, and two years after he was incorporated in the 
fame at Oxto:d. He was appointed to be tutor to Henry duke of 
Grafton, one of the natural ſons of Charles II. about 1679 ; and 
was ait-rwards pitched upon to inſttuct prince George of Denmark 
in the Englith tongue. He died at Chelſea in 1703, and was bu— 
ned in a vault in the church-yard of that pariſh ; where a monument 
was ſoon after erected to his memory, by Walter Harris, M. D. 
with a Latin inſcription, which informs us, among other things, 
that Dr. Chamberlayne was fo deſirous of doing fervice to all, and 
even to poſterity, that he ordered {ume of the books he had written 


be of uſe to future ages. | | 

The fix books which his monumental inſcription has recorded, 
are theſe, 1. The preſent war parallelled; or a brief relation of 
the five years civil wars of Henry IIT. king of England, with the 
event and iſſue of that unnatural war, and by what courſe the. 
kingdom was then ſettled again; extracted out of the moſt authen- 
tic Hiſtorians and Records, 1647. It was reprinted in 1660, under 
this title,“ The late war parallelled, or a brief relation, &c.““ 
2. England's Wants; or ſeveral propoſals probably beneficial for 
England, offered to the conlideration of both houſes of parliament, 
1007. 3. The converted preſbyterian: or the church of England 
juſtihed in ſome practices, &c. 1668. 4. Angliz notitia: or the 
preſent {tate of England; with divers Reflections upon the ancient 
ſtate thereof, 1668. The ſecond part was publiſhed 1671, &c. 
"This work has gone through many editions: that of 1741, now lying 
= | X betore 
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before us, is the 24th. 5. An academy or college, wherein young 


ladies or gentlewomen may, at a very moderate expence, be edu- 
cated in the true proteſtant religion, and in all virtuous qualities that 
may adorn that ſex, &c. 1671. 6. A Dialogue between an Engliſh- 
man and a Dutchman, concerning the laſt Dutch war, 1672. He 
tranflated out of Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugueze, into Englith, 
1. The riſe and fall of Count Olivarez the favourite of Spain, 
2. The unparallelled impoſture of Mich. de Molina, executed at 
Madrid, 1641. 3. The right and title of the preſent king of Por- 
tugal, Don John the IV. Thele three tranſlations were printed at 


London, 1653. 


CHAMBERLAYNE (Joux), fon to the author of © The 
Preſent State of England,” and continuator ot that ufeful work, 
was admitted into Trinity College, Oxford, 1685, but it doth not 
appear that he took any degree. He traitlated, 1. from French 
and Spaniſh, The manner of making tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
London, 1685, 8vo. 2. From Italian into Englith, A treaſurer 
of health, London, 1686, 8vo. written by Caſtor Durant de Gualdo, 
phyſician and citizen of Rome. 3. The arguments of the books 
and chapters of the Old and New Teſtament, with practical obſer- 
vations ; written originally in French, by the Rev. Mr. Oſtervald, 
protciſor of divinity, and one of the miniſters of the church at 
Neutfchatel in Swifferland: and by him preſented to the Society for 
promoting chriſtian knowledge, 3 vols. &vo, Lond. 1716, &. Mr. 
Chamberlayne was a member ct that ſociety. 4. The Lives of the 
French philoſophers, tranflated from the French of M. de Fonte- 
nelle, republiſhed fince in 1721, under the title of Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, epitomized, with the Lives 
of the late members of that ſociety, 8yo. 5. The Religious Philo- 
ſopher ; or, the right uſe of contemplating the works of the Creator, 
Kc. tranſlated from the original Dutch of Dr. Nieuwentyt, in 3. vols. 
8vo. adorned with cuts, Lond. 1718, &c. reprinted ſeveral times 
ſince in 8yo. and once in 4to, 6. The Hiſtory of the Reformation 
in and about the Low- Countries, tranſlated from the Low Dutch 
of Gerard Brandt, in four volumes, fol. Lond. 1721, &c. 7. The 
Lord's Prayer in 100 Languages, 8 Vo. 8. Diſſertations hiſtorical, 
critical, theological, and moral, on the moſt memorable events of the 
Old and New Teſtaments ; wherein the ſpirit of the Sacred Wri- 
tings is ſhewn, their authority confirmed, and the lentiments of the 
primitive fathers, as well as the modern critics, with regard to the 
difficult paſſages therein, confidered and compared, vol. I. compri- 
ſing the events related in the books of Notes : Jo which are ad- 
ded chronological tables, fixing the date ot cach event, and connect- 
ing the ſeveral diſſertations together, 1723, fol. He likewiſe was 
F. R. S. and communicated three pieces, inſerted in“ The Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions,” one, concerning the effects of thunder and 

| lightning 
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lightning at Sampford Courtney in Devonſhire, Oct. 7, 1711. 
2. An account of the Sunk-iſlands in the H:mber, recovered from 
the fea. 3. Remarks on the plague at Copenhagen in 1711. 

It was ſaid of him that he underſtood fixteen languages; but it is 
certain, that he was maſter of the Greek, Latin, French, High and 
Low Dutch, Portugueze, and Italian. Though he was well qua- 
lifted for employment, he had none, but that of gentleman- uſher to 
George Prince of Denmark. After a uſetul and well-tpent life, he 
died in the year 1724. He was a very pious and good man, and 
earneſt in promoting the advancement of religion, and the intereſt of 
true chriſtianity : for which purpoſe, he kept a large correſpondence 
abroad. | 

r 


CHAMBERS (EruR AIM), author of the ſcientific dictionary 
which goes under his name, was born at Milton, in the county of 
Weſtmorland. His parents were diſſenters of the preſbyterian per- 
ſuaſion; and his education no other than that common one which 
is intended to quality a youth for trade and commerce. When he 
became of a proper age, he was put apprentice to Mr, Senex the 

lobe-maker, a bulincſs which is connected with literature, and 
eſpecially with aſtronomy and geography. It was during Mr. 
Chambers's reſidence with this {kiltul mechanic, that he contracted 
that taſte for ſcience and learning which accompanied him through 
life, and directed all his purſuits. It was even at this time that he 
formed the deſign of his grand work, the Cyclopædia; and ſome of 
the firſt articles of it were written behind the counter, Having 
conceived the idea of ſo great an undertaking, he juſtly concluded 
that the execution of it would not conſiſt with the avocations of 
trade; and, therefore, he quitted Mr. Senex, and took chambers 
at Gray's-Inn, where he chiefly reſided during the reſt of his days, 
The firſt edition of the Cyclopædia, which was the reſult of many 
years intenſe application, appcared in 1728, in two vols. fol. It 
was publiſhed by ſubſcription, the price being 41. 45. and the liſt of 
ſubſcribers was very reſpectable. The dedication, which was to 
the king, is dated October 15. 1727. | 

The reputation that Mr. Chambers acquired by his execution of 
this undertaking, procured him the honour of being elected F. R. S. 
Nov. 6, 1729. In leſs than ten years time, a ſecond edition be- 
came neceilary ; which accordingly was printed, with corrections. 
and additions, in 1738. It having been intended, at firſt, to give a 
new work, inſtead of a new edition, Mr. Chambers had prepared 
a conſiderable part of the copy with that view, and more than 20 
ſheets were actually printed off. The purpole of the proprietors 
according to this plan, was to have publiſhed a volume in the win- 
ter of 1737, and to have proceeded annually in ſupplying an addi— 
tional volume, till the whole was completed. But from this de- 
lign they were diverted, by the alarm they took at an act then ag 
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tated'in parliament, in which a clauſe was contained, obliging the 
pa hithars of all improved editions of books to print the unprove- 
ents ſeparately. 
quity, but which, perhaps, might have created greater obſtructions 
to the cauſe of hteratrs than à tranſient view of it could ſuggeſt, 
paid the houſe of commons, but was rejected in the houſe of 
lords. ; | 4 | 

In an advertiſement prefixed to the ſecond edition of the Cyclo- 
paziia, Mr. Chambers endeavoured to obviate the complaints of ſuch 

readers as might have been led to expect {from a paper of his pub- 
liſhed ſome time before) a new work, initcad of.a new edition. 
Whilſt this edition was in agitation, Mr. Bowyer, the learned prin- 
ter, had conceived ſume extenſive ideas of improving the dictionary; 
but the plan, whatever it was, doth not appcar to have been redu- 
ced to practice. 

Mr. Clarke of Chicheſter, writing to his friend Bowyer upon the 
occaſion, ſaid, Your projet of improving and correcting Cham- 
bers is a very good one; but alas! who can execute it? You fhould 
have as many undertakers, as profellions; nay, perhaps, as many 
antiquaries, as there are different branches of ancient learning.“ 
Mr. Bowyer had, alſo, a diſpute with Mr. Chambers concerning the 
title of the work. So favourable was the public recept:ou of the 
ſecond edition of Chambers's Dictionary, that a third was called for 
in the very next year, 1739; a fourth two years afterwards, in 1741, 
and a fifth in 1746. This rapid fale of fo large and expenſive a 
work, is not eaſily to be parallciled in the hiltory of literature; and 
mult be conſidered, not only as a striking teſtimony of the general 
eitimation in which it is held, but, likewiſe, as a ſtrong proot of it's 
great utility. 

Although the Cyclopædia was the grand buſineſs of Mr. Cham- 
bers's life, and may be regarded as almoſt the ſole foundation of his 
fame, his attention was not wholly confined to this undertaking, 
He was concerned in a periodical publication, entitled, “ The 
Literary Magazine,” which was begun in 1735. In this work he 
wrote a variety of articles, and particularly, a review of Morgan's 
Moral Philoſopher,” He was engaged, likewiſe, in conjunction 
with Mr. John Martyn, F. R. S. and profellor of botany at Cam- 
bridge, in preparing for the preſs a tranſlation and abriigment of 
the“ Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris; or an Abridgment of all the Papers rel:ting to 
Natural Philoſophy which have been publiſhed by the Members of 
that illuſtrious ſociety.” This undertaking, when completed, 
was comprized in five volumes 8vo, which did not appear till 1742, 
ſome time after our author's deceaſe, When they were publiſhed in 
the joint names of Mr. Marton and Mr. Chambers. Mr. Martyn, 
in a ſubſequent publication, hath paſſed a ſevere cenſure upon the 
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ſhare which his fellow-labourer had in the abridgment of the Pa- 
riſian papers. | _ 

The only work beſides, that we find aſcribed to Mr. Chambers, 
is a tranſlation of the © Jeſuit's Perſpective,“ from the French; 
which was printed in 4to, and hath gone through ſeveral editions, 
How indefatigable he was in his literary and ſcientific collections, 
is manifeſt from a circumſtance which uſed to be related by Mr, 
Airey, who was ſo well known to many perſons by the vivacity of 
his temper and converſation, and his bold avowal of the principles 
of infidelity. | 

This gentleman, in the very early part of his life, was five years 
(from 1728 to 1733) amanuenſis to Mr. Chambers; and, during 
that time, copied nearly 20 folio volumes, fo large as to comprehend 
materials, if they had been publiſhed, for printing 30 volumes in 
the ſame ſize. Mr. Chambers, however, acknowledged, that it 
they were printed, they would neither be fold nor read. His cloſe 
and unremitting attention to his fludics at length impaired his 
health, and obliged him occalionally to take a lodging at Canon- 
bury-houle, Iſlington. This not having greatiy contributed to his 
recovery, he made an excurſion to the fouth of France, but did not 
reap that benefit from it which he had himſelf hoped, and his friends 
wiſhed. Returning to England, he died at Canonbury-houſe, and 
was buried at Weltminiter. 

The intellectual character of Mr. Chamders was fagacity and 
attention. His application was indefatigable, his temper cheartul, 
but ſomewhat haſty and impetuous ; and in his religious ſentiments 
he was no {lave to the opinions commonly received. His mode of 
life was reſerved ; for he kept little company, and had not many 
acquaintance. He deſerved, by his literary labours, much more 
than he acquired; the compenſations of buokſellers to authors be- 
ing at that time far inferior to what, in certain inſtances, they have 
lately riſen. This deficiency he ſupplied by ceconomy ; and in 
pecuniary matters he was remarkably exact. In his laſt will, made 
not long b-fore his death, but which was never proved, he de- 
Clared that he owed no debts, excepting to his taylor for his roc- 
quelaure. | | 

We have already mentioned that the Cyclopædia came to a fifth 
edition in 1746. After this, Whilſt a ſixth edition was in agitation, 
the proprietors thought that the work might admit of a ſupplement, 
in two additional folio volumes ; this ſupplement, which was pub- 
liſhed in the joint names of Mr. Scott and Dr. Hill, though con- 
taining a number of valuable articles, was far from being uniformly 
conſpicuous for it's exact judgment and due ſelection ; a ſmall part 
only of it being executed by Mr. Scott, and Dr. Hill's taſk having 
been diſcharged with his uſual rapidity. Thus the matter reſted 
for ſome years, when it occurred to the bookſellers, that it might 


be advantageous to themſelves, and uſeful to the public, to combine 
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the ſupplement, when properly corrected and abridged, into one 
alphabet with the original work, and to introduce ſuch farther im- 
provements and additions as the increaſe of knowledge in genera], 


and of philoſophical knowledge in particular, had lately afforded. 


In this judicious deſign the proprietors firſt engaged Mr. Ruff head; 
and afterwards another gentleman, poſſeſſed of great general inge- 
nuity, ability, and qa ns but unluckily not maſter of that ac- 
curate and extenſive philoſophical ſcience, which is peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch an undertaking ; who finding himſelf embarraſſed, 
gave up the deſign, which was at length committed to Dr. Rees, 
who completed the undertaking with great ſucceſs, and reputation 


io himſelf, | 


CHAMIER (Davitr), an eminent proteſtant divine, born in 


Dauphiny, was long miniſter at Montelimart in that province; 
from whence he removed in 1612, to Montaubon, to be profeſſor of 
divinity ; and was killed at the ſiege of that place by a cannon ball 
in 1621. He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed among his party as a ſtateſ- 
man than as a divine. No man oppoſed the artifices employed by 
the court to diſtreſs the proteſtants, with more ſteadineſs and inflex- 
ibility. Varillas ſays, it was he who drew up the edict of Nantz. 
Though politics took up a great part of his time, he acquired a large 
fund of extenſive learning, as appears from his writings. His trea- 
tiſe “ De œcumenico pontifice,” and his“ Epiſtolæ Jeſuiticæ, 
are commended by Scaliger. His principal work is his © Pan- 
ſtratie Catholique,“ in which the controverly between the proteſtants 
and Roan catholics is learnedly handled. It was written at the 
deſire of tlie ſynod of the reformed churches in France, to confute 
Bellarmine. 55 


The ſynod of Privas, in 1612, ordered him 2000 livres to defray 


the charges of the impreſſion of the firſt 3 volumes. Though this 
work makes four large folio volumes, it is not complete; for it 
Wants the controverſy concerning the church. This would have 
made a fifth volume, which the author's death prevented him from 
tini hing. This body of controverſy was printed at Geneva, in 
1626, under the care of Turretin profeſſor of divinity: An abridg- 
ment of 1t was publiſhed in the fame city, 10.43, in one volume fol. 


by Frederic Spanheim the father. His “ Corpus theologicum,” 


and his © Epiſtoiz Jeſuiticæ, were printed in a ſmall tolio vo- 


iume, 1693. 


— — — 


CHAMPAGNE ( Pa1Lte of), a celebrated painter, was born at 


Brulſels in 1602. He diſcovered an inclination to painting from 
his youth; and owed but little to maſters for the perfection he at- 
tained in it, excepting that he learned landſcape from Fonquiere. 
In all other branches of his art nature was his maſter, and he is ſaid 


to have followed her very faithfully. At 19 years of age, he ſet off 
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for Italy, taking France in his way; but he proceeded, as it ha 
ee no farther than Paris. He lodged there in the college of 

aon, where Poullin alſo dwelt.; and thefe two painters became 


very good friends. 
Du Cheſne, painter to queen Mary of Medicis, was employed 
about the paintings in the palace of Luxemburgh, and fet Pouſſin 
and Champagne at work under him. Poullin did a few {mall pieces 
in the cieling, and Champagne drew foe ſmall pictures in the 
queen's apartment. Her majeſty liked them fo well, that Du 
Cheſne grew jealous of him ; upon which Champagne, who loved 
peace, returned to Bruſſuis, with an intent to go through Germany 
1 imo Italy. He was ſcarcely got there, when a letter came to him 
wr - from the abbot of St. Ambroſe, who was ſurveyor of the buildings, 
| to advertiſe him of Du Cheſne's death, and to invite him back to 
France. He sccording'y returned thither, and was preſently made 
director of the queen's painting, who ſettled on him a yearly penſton 
of 1200 livres, and allowed him lodgings in the palace of Luxem- 
burgh. Being a lover of his buſineſs, he went through a great deal 
of it. 7 | ; | 
There are a vaſt number of his pieces at Paris, and other parts of 
the kingdom: and among other places, ſome of his pictures are to 
be {cen in the chapter. houſe of Notre-dame at Paris, add in ſeveral 
chuches in that city; without reckoning. an infinity of portraits, 
which are noted for their likeneſs, as well as for being finiſhed to a 
very high degree, The queen alſo ordered him to paint the vault 
ot the Carmelites church in the ſuburbs of St. James, where his 
crucihx is much eſteemed: but the beſt of his works is thought to be 
his platform or cicling in the king's apartment at Vincennes, made 
on the ſubject of the peace in 1659. After this he was rgade rector 
of the royal academy of painting, which oflice he exerciſed many 
„ yous- | N | 
He had been a Jong while famous in his profefſion, when Le 
'Brun arrived at Paris oxi Italy; and, though Le Brun was ſoon 
-at the head of the art, and made principal painter to the king, he 
ſhewed no diſguſt at the preference that was given to his detriment 
and loſs. "ihere is another inſtance upon record of Champagne's 
goodneſs of diſpoſition and integrity. Cardinal Richelieu had 
offered to make his fortune, if he would quit the queen-mother's 
ſervice; but Champagne refuſed, 'I he cardinal's chief valet de 
chambre aſſured him farther, that whatever he would aſk, his emi- 
nency would grant him: to which Champagne replied, “ if the 
cardinal could make me a better painter, the only thing I am am- 
bitious of, it would be ſomething ; but fince that was impoſlible, 
the on'y honour he begged of his eminency was the continuance of 
is goed graces,” It is ſaid, the cardinal was highly affected with 
the integrity of the painter; who, though he retuſed to enter into 
his ſervice, did not however refuſe to work for him. Among other 
; things 
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things he drew his picture, and it is ſuppoſed to be one of the belt 
pieces he ever painted. 
Champagne died in 1674, having been much beloved by all that 
knew him, both as a good painter and a good man. He had a fon 
and two daughters by his wife, Du Cheſne's daughter, whom he 
married after her father's death: but two of theſe children dying 
before him, and the third retiring to a nunnery, for ſhe was a daugh- 
ter, he lett his ſubſtance to John Baptiſte de Champagne, his ne- 
phew. John Baptiſte was alſo born at Bruſſels, and bred up in the 
profeſſion of painting under his uncle; whoſe manner and guſto he 
always followed, though he ſpent 15 months in Italy. He lived in 
the molt friendly and affectionate manner with his uncle, and 
died profelſor of the academy of painting at Paris, in 1688, aged, 
42, Years, | 


— 


en eee a 5 
CHANDLER (Me. Mary), an Engliſh lady, who diſtin- 
ouiſhed herleif by her talent for poetry, was born at Malmeſbury. 
in Wiltthiret in 1687. Her father was a diſſenting miniſter at Bath, 
whoſe circumſtances made it neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be brought 
up to buſineſs ; and accordingly the became a milliner,. However 
he took care to train her carefully in the principles of virtue and 
religion, as, we think, might almolt be collected from the beau- 
tiful lines upan ſolitude, which are to be found among the poems 
ſhe publiſhed : for they ſeem to have been written from the heart, 
and breathe a true ſpirit of piety and philoſophy, | 
She was obſerved from her childhood to have a turn for poetry, 
often entertaining her companions with riddles in verſe; and was 
extremely fond, at that time of lite, of He bert's poems. In her 
riper years, he applied herſelf to the ſtud n of t' © beſt modern ports; 
and of the ancient ones allo, as far as tranſla ons co:1d affiit her, 
Fhe js ſaid to have liked Horace better than either Virgil or Ho- 
i | 2 2 
mer; becauſe he did not deal fo much in fable as thev, but treated 
of ſubjects, which lay within the iphere of nature, and had a rela- 
tion to common life. Her poem upon the Bath had the full ap- 
probation of the public; and ſhe was complimented for it particu- 
larly by Pope, with whom ſhe was acquainted. She had the mis- 
fortune to be deformed, which determined her to live ſingle; though 
ſhe had a ſweet countenance, and was ſolicited to marry. In 
this {tate ſhe died, after about two years illneſs, Sept. 11, 1745, 
aged 57. 


—— — —— — 

CHANDLER {Samutr), an eminent diſſenting miniſter, was 
born at Hungerford in Berkſhire, in 1093, where his father was 
then paſtor of a congregation of proteſtant diſſenters. He early 
diſcovered a genius for literature, which was carefully cultivated; 
and being placed under proper maſters, he made a very uncommon 
ora 19 Vattical lvarning, and efpecially in the Greek tongue, 
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As it was int nded by his friends to bring him up tor the miniltry, 
he was ſent to an academy at Bridgewater: but was ſoon removed 
to Glouceſter, that he might become a pupil to Mr. Samuel Jones, 
a diſſenting miniſter of great erudition and abilities, who had opened 
an academy in that city. This acaderay was foon transferred to 
Tewt.ſbury, at which place Jones preſidod over it for many years 
with very high and Geferved reputation. Such was the attention of 
that genileman to the morals of his pupils, and to their progreſs in 
Nteraiure, and ſuch the ſill and difcernment with which he directed 
their ſtudies, that it was a ſingular advantage to be placed under ſo 
ahle and accompliſhed a tutor. Chandler made the proper uſe of 
ſo happy a lituation; applying himſelf to his ſtudies with great 
alfidtnty, and particularly to critical, biblical, and oriental learning. 
Among the pupils of Mr. Jones were Mr. Joſeph Butler, afterwards 
biſhop of Durham, and Mr. Tho. Secker, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. With thele eminent perſons he contracted a friend- 
ſhip that continued to the end of their lives, notwithflanding the 
Kfferent views by which their conduct was afterwards directed, and 
the different ſituations in which they wege placed. 

Mr. Chandler, having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, began to 
preach about July, 1714; and being ſoon diſtinguithed by his ta- 
lents in the pulpit, he was choſen, in 1716, miniſter of the preſby- 
rerian congregation at Peckham, near London, in which ſtation he 
continued ſome years. Here he entered in the matrimonial ſtate, 
and began to have an increaling family, when, by the fatal South- 
ſea ſcheme of 1720, he unſortunately loſt the whole fortune, which 
he had received with his wife. His circumitances being thereby 
embarraſſed, and his income as a miniſter being inadequate to his 
expences, he engaged in the trade of a bookſeller, and kept a ſhop 
in the Poultry, London, for abut two or three years, ſtill continu- 
ing to diſcharge the duties of the paſtoral office. It may not be 
improper to obſerve, that in the earlier part of his life, Mr. Chand- 
lex was ſubject to frequent and dangerous fevers; one of which 
confined hun more than three months, and threatened by it's ef— 
fects io diſable him for public ſervice, He was, therefore, ad- 
viſed to confine himlcif to a vegetable dict, which he accordingly 
did, and adhered to it for 12 years. This produced ſo happy an 
alteration in his conſtitution, that though he afterwards returned to 
the uſual way of living, he enjoyed an uncommon ſhare of ſpirits 
and vigour til] 70. | 

While Mr. Chandler was miniſter of the congregation at Peck- 
ham, ſome gentlemen, of the {everal denomirations of diſſenters in 
the city, caine to a refolution to fer up and {upnort a weekly even- 
in lecture at the Old Jewry, for the winter half year. "The ſub— 
jeets to be treated in this lecture were the evidences of natural aud 
revealed relipion, and anſwers to the principal objeAions againſt 
m. 3 wo of the Mult eminent young miners among th diſ- 

ſenters 
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ſenters were appointed for the execution of this deſign, of which 
Mr. Chandler was one, and Mr. afterwards Dr. Lardner, who is ſo 
Juitly celebrated for his learned writings, was another. But after 
ſome time this lecture was dropped, and another of the ſame kind 
ſet up, to be preached by one perfon only; it being judged that it 
might be thereby conducted with more conſiſtency of reafon, and 
Fan of deſign; and Mr. Chandler was appointed for this 
ervice. | = 

In the courſe of this lecture, he preached ſome ſermons on the 
confirmation which miracles gave to the divine miſſion of Chriſt, 
and the truth of religion; and vindicated the arguments againſt the 
objections of Collins, in his“ Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Rea- 
ſons of the Chriſtian Religion.” Theſe ſermons, by the advice of 
a friend, he enlarged and threw into one form of a continued trea- 
tiſe, and publiſhed, in 8vo, in 1725, under the following title: 
« A Vindication of the Chriſtian Religion, in two parts: I. A Dif- 
courſe f the Nature and Uſe of Miracies. II. An anſwer to a late 
book, entitled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
Chriſtian Religion.” : 

Having pteſented a copy of this book to archbiſhop Wake, his 
grace exprelled his ſenſe of the value of the favour in a letter, 
which gives honourable teſtimony to Mr. Chandler's merit. It 
appears, from the letter, that the archbiſhop did not then know that 
the author was any other than a bookſeller. Ce | 

| Beſides gaining the archbithop's approbation, Mr. Chandler's 


performance conſiderably advanced his reputation in general, and 
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preacher and a writer. 
In 1727, Mr. Chandler publiſhed “ Reflections on the Condu 
of the modern Deiſts, in their late Writings againſt Chriſtianity : 
occaſioned chiefly by two books, entitled, A Diſcourſe of the 
Grounds and Reaſons, &c. and the Scheme of literal Prophecy 
conſidered : with a preface, containing ſome remarks on Dr. Ro- 
gers's preface to his eight ſermons. In this performance he expo- 
fed the unfair methods that were employed by the enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity in their attack of it, and the diſingenuity of their reaſoning ; 
and in his preface, he combated ſome ſentiments which had been 
advanced by Dr. Rogers, canon reſidentiary of Wells, and chaplain 
to the prince of Wales, to the prejudice of free inquiry, and the 
* of private judgment. The following year he publithed, © A 
indication of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel's Prophecies, 
| | and 
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NE ns | 
and their application to Jeſus Chriſt ; in anſwer to the objections 
of the autl.or of the Scheme of literal prophecy conſidered.” 

In 1731, he publiſhed in two volumes, 4to, a tranſlation of 
„The Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, by Philip à Limborch:“ to 
which he prefixed,, „A large introduction, concerning the riſe 
and progreſs of perſecution, and the real and pretended cauſes of it.“ 
This piece was written with great learning and acuteneſs, but was 
attacked by Dr. Berriman, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ Brief Re- 
marks on Mr. Chandler's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the In- 
quiſition.“ Our author publiſhed, in the form of a letter, an an- 
ſwer to theſe © Remarks,“ in which he defended himſelf with 
great ſpirit. This engaged Dr. Berriman to write “ A Review of 
his Remarks ;”” to which Mr. Chandler replied, in a ſecond Letter 
to William Berriman, D. D. &c. in which his review of his remarks 


his Lordſhip:“ and here the controverſy ended. In 1732, our au- 
thor publiſhed, in 5vo, “ The diſpute better adjuſted about the pro- 
per time of applying for a repeal of the corporation and teſt acts, 
by ſhewing that lome time is proper; in a letter to the author of 
the diſpute adjuſted, viz. the Right Rev. Dr. Edmund Giblon, 
Lord biſhop of London.” | 

Among other learned and uſeful deſigns which Mr. Chandler 
had formed, he began a Commentary on the Prophets ;” and in 
1735, he publiſhed, in 4to, © A Paraphtaſe and critical Commen 
tary on the Prophecy of Joel ;* which he dedicated to the right hon. 
Arthur Onflow, eſq. ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. He after— 
wards procceded a great way in the“ Prophecy of Iſaiah;“ but 
before he had completed it, he met with the Ms. Lexicon and lec- 
tures of the famous Arabic proteilor Schultens, who much recom- 
mends explaining the difhcult words and phraſes of the Hebrew 
language, by comparing them with the Arabic, | 

With ths light before him, Mr. Chandler determined to ſtudy 
the Hebrew anew, and to drop his commentary till he ſhould thus 
have fatished himſelf, that he had attained the genuine ſenſe of the 
ſacred writings. But this ſuſpenſion of his deſign prevented the 
completion of it ; for engagements of a different kind intervened, 
and he never finiſhed any other commentary on the prophets. 

In 1736, he publithed, in 8vo, 4 The Hiſtory of Perſecution, in 
four Parts; viz. 1. Among the Heathens. 2. Under the Chriſtian 
Fmperors. 3. Under the Papacy and Inquiſition. 4. Amongſt 
Proteſtants, With a Preface, containing Remarks on Dr. Rogers's 
Vindication of the civil Eſtabliſhment of Religion.“ In 1741, ap- 

; | | peared, 
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peared, in 8vo, * A Vindication of the Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment; in anſwer to the miſrepreſentations and calumnies of Tho- 
mas Morgan, M. D. and moral philoſopher.” He likewiſe pub- 
liſhed, in oppoſition to the ſame writer, in 1742, A Defence of 
the Piime Miniſtry and Character of Joſeph.” | 

In 1744, Mr, Chandler . Ne in beo, « The Witneſſes of 
the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt re-examined, and their teſtimony 
proved entirely conſiſtent,” In 1748, he publiſhed, in 8vo, The 

Caſe of. Subſcription to explanatory Articles of Faith, as a qualifi- 
cation for Admiſſion into the Chriſtian Miniſtry, calmly and impar- 
tially reviewed; in anſwer to, I. A late Pamphlet, entitled, The 
Church of England vindicated, in requiring Subſcription from the 
Clergy to the Thirty-nine Articles. 2. The Rev. Mr. John White's * 
Appendix to his third Letter to a diſſenting Gentleman. To 
which is added, The Speech of the Rev. Juhn Alphonſo Turretine, 
previous to the Abolition of all Subſcription at Geneva, tranſlated 
trom a Manuſcript in the French.” 

His writings having procured him a high reputation for learn- 
ing and abilities, he might eaſily have obtained the degree of D. D. 


and offers of that kind were made him; but for ſome time he de- 


clined the acceptance of the diploma, and, as he once ſaid in the 
pleaſantneſs of converſation, “ becauſe ſo many blockheads had 
been made doors.” However, upon making a viſit in Scotland, 
in company with his friend the earl of Finlater and Seafield, he, 
with great propriety, accepted of this honour, which was conferred 
upon him without ſolicitation, and with every mark of reſpect, by 
the two univerſities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow. He had, likewiſe, 
the honour of being afterwards elected F. R. and A, S8. | 
On the death of George II. in 1760, Dr. Chandler publiſhed a 
ſermon on that event, in which he compared that prince to king 
David. This gave riſe to a pamphlet, Which was printed in the 
year 1761, entitled.“ The Hiſtory of the Man after God's own 
Heart ;” wherein, the author ventured to exhibit king David as an 
example of perfidy, luſt, and cruelty, fit only to be ranked with a 
Nero or a Caligula ; and complained of the inſult that had been 
offered to the memory of the late Britiſh monarch, by Dr. Chand- 
ler's parallel between him and the king of Iſrael. This attack oc- 
caſioned Dr. Chandler to publiſh in the following year, © A Re- 
view of the Hiſtory of the Man after God's own Heart; in which 
the Falſchood and Miſrepreſentations of the Hiſtorian are expoſed 
and corrected.” He alſo prepared for the preſs a more elaborate 
work, which was afterwards publithed in two volumes, 8vo, under 
the following title:“ A Critical Hiſtory of the Life of David: in 
which the principal events are ranged in order of time: the chief 
_ objections of Mr. Bayle, and others, againlt the character of this 
prince, and the ſcripture account of him, and the ogcurrences of his 
rcign, are examiucd and refuted ; and the pſalms which refer to him 
os; II. : oy ehen, 
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explained,” As this was the laſt, it was, likewiſe, one of the beſt 
of Dr. Chandler's productions. The greatcit part of this work 
was printed off at thetime of our author's death, which happened 
May 8, 1706, aged 73. | 

During the laſt year of his life, he was viſited with frequent re- 
turns of a very pain fal diſorder, which he endured with great refig- 
nation, and chriſtian fortitide. He was interred in the burying- 
ground in Bunhill-tields, on the 19th of the month; and his funeral 
was very hononrably attended by minifters and other gentlemen. 
He expreisly defired, in his laſt will, that no delineation of his cha- 
racter might be given in his faneral ſermon, which was preached by 
Dr. Amory. He had ſeveral children; two ſons and a daughter, 
who died before him, and three daughters, who ſurvived hun, one 
ef whom was married to the Rev. Dr. Harwood. 

Dr. Chan ller was a man of very extentive learning, and eminent 
abilities; his apprchenſion was quick, and his judgment penetrating z 
he had a warm and vigorous imagination; he was a very inſtructive 
avd animated preacher; and his talents in the pulpit, and as a 
writer, procured him very great and general eſteem, not only among 
the Diſlenters, but among large numbers of the eſtabliſhed church. 
He was well known and much relpetted by many perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and was offered conſiderable preterment in the church; 
dut he ftcadily rejected every. propofitron of that kind. He was 
principally inſtrumental in the eſtabliſhment of the fund for reliev- 
ing the widows and orphans of poor Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters: 
the plan of it was firſt formed by him; and it was by his intereſt, 
and application to his friends, that many of the ſubſcriptions for it's 
ſupport were procured. „„ 

In 1708 tour volumes of our author's ſermons were publiſhed by 
Dr. Amory, according to his own directions in his laſt will; to- 
which was prefixed a neat engraving of him, from an excellent por- 
trait by Mr. Chamberlin. He allo exprefled a deſire to have ſoins 
of his principal picces reprinted in four volumes, $v0: propofals c 
were accordingly publithed for that purpoſe, but did not meet with | 
fuificient encouragement. But in 3777 another work of our author 
was publithed, in one volume, 4to, under the tollowing title:“ A 
Paraphtaſe and Notes on the Epiltles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
and Eplchans, with the dottrinal and practical Obſervations ; to— 
gerher wi'n a critical and practical Commentary on the two-Epiſtles 
at St. Paul to the Theffalonlans.“ Dr. Chandler allo left, in his 
intericaved Bible, a large number vi citical notes, chiefly in 


Latin. 
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CHAPELAIN (Jonx), a French poet, and member of the Roval 
Academy, Was born at Paris in 15953 and 1S often mentioned by Bal- 
Zac, Menage, aud other learned men. ie wrote odes, ſonuets, the latt. 
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words of cardinal Richelieu, and other pieces of poetry; and art lait 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his heroic poem called © La Pucelle, or 
France Delivrée.“ Chapelain feems to have ſucceeded to the repu- 
tation of Malherbe, and after his death was reckoned the prince of 
the French poets, Gaſſendus, who was his friend, has conſidered 
him in this light; and ſays that the © French Mules have found ſome 
comfort and reparation for the loſs they have ſultained by the death 
of Malherbe, in the perſon of Ch apelain, who has No laken the 
place of the defunct, and is. become the arbiter of the French lan- 
guage and poetry,” Sorbiere has not ſcrupled to ty, that Chape- 
lain“ reached even Virgil himſelf in heroic poewy ;” and adds, that 
he was a man. of great erudition as well as mod-|ty, He pollcticd 
this glorious reputation for thirty years ; and, for aught we know, 
might have . pollefſed it even til] now, if he had ſuppreſſed the 
« Pacelle;”” but the publication of this po m. in 1650, ruined his 
character, in ſpite of all attempts of his friends to ſupport it. Fl 
had employed à great many years about it, his friends gave out pro. 
digious things im it's favour, the expeQation of the public was tailed 
to the utmolt, and, as is uſual in ſuch caſcs, diſappointed. The con- 
ſequence of this was, that he was afterwards ſet as much too low in 
his poetical capacity, as perhaps he was before too high. However, 
though he is ſaid to have had all the tenderneſs for his“ Pucelle,” 
that a father has for an only child, he acted the philoſopher very 
well upon this eccalion. He bore the outrages, as he thought them, 
of the poets and critics with great patience ; and ſeemed as little ſur- 
priſed at them, as if he had been prepared to receive them. He 
contented himſelf with only remonſtrating to theſe gentlemen, that 
« the good opinion they had previoutiy conceived of the © Pucelle” 
Had not been yncalcated by him; that he had always thought mo- 
deltly of his own productions; 2 and that the praiſes which had been 
beſtowed upon his © Pucelle” before it's publication, had given him 
the greateſt uneaſineſs,“ &c. The wits were all in contederacy 
againſt that poem, and there goes a ſtory, that at a tavern in France, 
where Boileau, Racine, Fontaine, Furetiere, and others uſed to meet, 
Chapelain's “ Pucelle” was always laid upon the table; where the 
law was, that every man who offended againſt the rules of juſt argu- 
mentation or pure expreſſion, ſhould be obliged to read more or 
fewer lines in it, according to the nature of the offence; with this 
roſtriction, however, that the molt enormous ſoleciſm ſhould not 
ſubject the offender to read more than one whole page. 

But as merry as theſe gentlemen might make themſelves, Chape- 
lain hail his party; and to thew that he had, we will make an 
extract from M. Huet's «© Commentarius de Reb ſuis. b. Cha- 
plain,” ſays Huetius, “ was a man who acquired a high rex bn 
a nong the learned for his happy cultivation of letters in general; ſor 
His poetry in particular; ; and for the great "advances wh ich, as his 
friend Gaſſendus teſtifics, he had alſo made in philoſophy and ma- 
tiiematicss I do not t mind,“ ſays he, „the baſic attempts of ſome 
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minu e and envious poets, who have not half his genius, to leſſen his 
fame by abuſing his“ Pucelle:“ their malignity appears ſufficiently 
from their forwardneſs to judge of a whole work, when only one 
half of it is publiſhed. It mult be owned, that Chapelain has not 
been careful enough to adapt hin ſelf to the taſte of the age he lives 
in; which ts ſoft, effeminate, impati-nt of a long work, and unable 
to raiſe itſelf to the majeſty and ſublimity of an epic poem. I, for 
my part, who have read through the whole, can ſafely aſfirm, that it 
he had lived in happier times, when a true and manly taſte pre- 
vailed, his work muſt have met with all the honour and applauſe ſo 
quitly due to it; on which account I can by no means aſſent to the 
judgment of the duke de Montauſieur and M. Conrart, whom Cha- 
pelain appointed by will arbiters of this poem: for although he had 
experienced fo much unreaſonableneſs in the reception of the firſt 
part, yet he had the reſolution to finiſh it; and, after fortifying it 
againit his adverſaries with a proper preface, lett it to theſe friends 
either to be publiſhed or ſuppreſſed, as they ſhould think moſt for his 
credit. They thought it fitter to be ſuppreſſed; in my humble op1- 
nion very injurionſly, ſince a work complete in all it's parts muſt 
appear to infinitely more advantage than when viewed only by 
halves.“ Huetius goes on to tell us of the intimacy which ſubtiſted 
between Chapclain and him ſelf; and how, at Chapclain's requeſt, 
he inſcribed to him his “ journey into Switzerland.“ „ Chape- 
lain,” ſays he, “ beſides the common motives of friend{hip, had a 
particular reaſon for d-!;ring this of me, ſpringing from that ſecret 
enmity which had formerly ſet him and Menage at variance, Hat 
that time had addreſfed ſomething to Menage, which ſhewed the 
high opinion TI had of him, and the value I fer upon his friendthip. 
This Chapeiain enviout]y interpreted, as giving Menage the pre- 
ference to him, and therefore did not bluſh ro folicit of me, a little 
tod barctaced]y, the ſame teſtnnony of regard; upon which I pre- 
fixed to my book the following copy of veries io him, in coin— 
mendation of his talents for poetry, &c.” — 
Chapehain died at Paris, Feb. 22, 1674, aged 79. He was one | 
of the king's connſellors ; very rich, but very covetous, and ſordidly 
ſtingy. © Pclilfon and J,“ ſays Menage, “had been at variance a 
long time with Chapelain; but in a fit of humility he called upon 
me, and inſiſted that we {honld go and offer a reconciliation to him, 
ſor that it was his intention, as much as potltble, to live in peace 
with all men. We went, and I proteſt J taw the very fame billets 
in the chimney which 1 had obterved there twelve years betore. He 
had fifty thouiand crowns in ready caſh by him; and his ſupreme de- 
light was to have his ſtrong box opened, ati! the bags taken out, 
that he might contemplate his treaſure. In this manner were his 
bags abour him when he died; wanich gave occalion to a certain 
academic'an to ſay, There's our friend Chapelain jutt dead, like 
a miller among his hago. Ile had no occaiion, therefore, to ac- 
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cept of cardinal Richelieu's offer. Being at the height of his repu- 
tation, Richelieu, who was fond of being thought a wit as well as a 
{tateſman, and was going to publith ſomething which he would 
have paſs for a fine thing, could not deviſe a better expedient than bi 
pretixing Chapelain's name to it. Chapelain,” ſays he, © lend A 
* me your namg on this occaſion, and I'll lend you my purſe on any | 
&« Other.“ : 


CHAPELLE (CLAUDE EMANUEL LULLIER), a celebrated 
French poet, fo called from the place of his nativity, was born in 
1621. He was the natural ſon of Francis Lullier, a man of conſi- 
derable rank and fortune, who was extremely tender of him, and gave 
him a liberal education. He had the great Gaſſendus for his maſter 
in philofophy ; but he diſtinguithed himfelt chiefly by his fine turn 
for poetry. There was an uncommon eaſe in all he wrote, and he 
was excellent in compoſing with double rhymes. We are obliged 
to him for that ingenious work in verſe and proſe, called . Voya 
de Bachaumont.” Many of the moſt ſhining parts in Moliere's 
comedies it is but reaſonable to aſcribe to him; for Moliere con- 
ſolted him upon all occations, and paid the highelt deference to his 
taite and judgment. He was intimately acquainted with all the 
wits of his time, and with many perlons of quality, who uſed to 
ſcek his company; and we lęarn from one of his own letters to the 
marquis of Chilly, that he had no ſmall thare in the favour of the 

king. He is laid to have been a very pleaſant, but withal a very 
voluptuous man. There goes a ſtory, that Boileau met him one 
day; and as he had a great value for Chapelle, ventured to tell him, 

in a very friendly manner, that his inordinate love of the bottle 
would certainly hurt him. Chapelle ſeemed very fcriouſly affected; 

but this meeting happening unluckily by a tavern, © Come,” ſays he, 

« let us turn in here, and I promiſe to attend with patience to all 

that you thal! fay.” Boileau led the way, in hopes of converting } 

- him: but, alas! things ended much otherwiſe ; for the preacher and |! 
| the hearer became both lo intoxicated, that they were obliged to be '4 
ſent home in ſeparate coaches. Chapelle died in 1686, and his [) 
works were all reprinted with additions at Amſterdam in 1708. bh 


CHAPMAN (GEoRGE), born in 1557, was a man highly cele- 
brated iu his time for his dramatic writings and poetry. In 1574 he 
was ſent to one of the univerlities, it is not known which, where he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, to the 
ſtudy of which he chiefly confined himſelf, without medii either 
with logic or philoſophy. After this he went to London, and be- 
came acquainted with Shakſpeare, Jonſon, Sidney, Spenſer, and 
Daniel. Sir Thomas Waltingham was his patron, and after his 
decraſe Thomas Wallingham, Efq. his ton. He was alſo reſpected 
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by prince Henry, and Robert earl of Somerſet; but the former dying 
immaturely, and the latter being diſgraced for contriving the death 
of Overbury, all hopes of preterment ceaſed there. He was en- 
couraged, however, under the reign of James I. and valued by al! 
his old friends; only it is ſaid that Ben Jonſon became jealous of 
him, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs his rifing fame, as Ben, after the 
death of Shakſpeare, was without a rival. Beſides dramatic pieces, 
Chapman was the author of many other works. He tianflated 
« Homer's 141d,” and dedicated it to prince Henry: it is yet looked 
vpon with ſ,me reſpect. He tranſlated his“ OtlyiIy,” which was 
publithed in 1614, and dedicated rt to the earl of Somerſet. He was 
thought to have the ſpirit of a phet in him, and was indeed no 
mean genius: Pope fomewhere calls him an enthuſiaſt in poetry. 
Fic attempted alſo ſome part of + Heſiod,“ and began a tranilation of 


 Muſzus's De Amoribus Herois et Leandri.” He died in 1634, 


aged 77, and was buried at St. Giles's in the Fields; after which a 
monument Was erected over his grave, at the expence and under the 
direction of his beloved friend Inigo Jones. He was a man of a 
reverend aſpect ard gracetul manner, religious and temperate : 
* qualities,” ſays Wood, © which feldom meet in a poet:“ and he 
was ſo highly eſteemed by the clergy, that fome of thein have ſaid, 
that * as Mu'zus, who wrote the lives of Hero and Leander, had 
two excellent ſcholars, Thamarus and Hercules, ſo had he in Eng- 
land, in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, two excellent 
imitators in the ſame argument and ſubject, namely, Chriſtopher 
Marlow and George Chapman.“ He wrote ſeventeen dramatic 
pieces; and among them a maſque, called“ The Temple.” This 
was compoled by him at the regueſt of the gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln's Inn, on the occation of the marriage of the 
princeſs Elizabeth, only daughter of James I. and Frederick V. 
count palatine of the Rhine, afterwards king of Bohemia; and it 
was performed before the king at Whitehall, in Feb. 1613 14. at 
the celebration of their nuptiials, with a deſcription of their whole 
ſhew, as they marched from the maſter of the rolls' houſe to the 
court, with all their noble conſorts and attendants, invented, 
fathioned, and exhibited, by the author's friend, Inigo Jones, 
— —— ; 

CHAPPEL (WIL LIAN), a very learned and pions divine, biſhop 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Rofs, in Ireland, was deſcended, as he him- 
ſelf tells us, from parents in but narrow gircumſtances and born 2t 
Lexington in Nottinghamthire, Decentber 10, 1512. te was ſent 
to a grammar-ſchool at Mansfield in the faine county; and thence, at 
the age of ſeventeen, removed to Chriſt's college in Cambridge; of 
which, after having taken his degrecs af bachelor and matter of arts, 
he was elected fellow in 1607, He became as en car a tutor as 
any in the univeriity; and was alſo remarkable for his abilities as a 
| | dilputaut, 
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dilputant, concerning which there is an anecdote or two preſerved 


that are well worth relating. In 1624 king James viſited the uni- 
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verſity of Cam bridge, lodged in Trinity college, and was entertained 


with a philoſophical act, and other academical performances. At 
theſe exerciſes Dr. Roberts, of Trinity college, was reſpondent at 
St. Mary's; where Chappel, as opponent, puſhed him fo hard, that, 
finding himſelf unable to keep up the diſpute, he fainted. Upon 
this the king, who valued himſelf much upon his {kill in ſuch 
matters, undertook to maintain the queſtion, but with no better ſuc- 
ceſs than the doctor; for Chappel was ſo much his ſuperior at theſe 
logical weapons, that his majeity openly profeſſed his joy to find a 
man of great talents fo good a ſubject. Many years after this, Sir 
Wilham St. Leger riding to Cork with the popith titular dean of 
that city, it fell out, that Chappel, then dean of Caſhel, and provoſt 
of Dublin, accidentally overtook them; upon which Sir William, 
who was then preſident of Munſter, propoſed, that the two deans 
ſhould difpute ; which, though Chappel was not forward to accept, 
yet he did not any ways decline. But the popiſh dean, with great 
dexterity and aildreſs, extricated him from this difficulty, ſaying, 
« Excule me, Sir; 1 don't care to diſpute with one who is wont to 

kill his man.” T7 | 
But to return. — It is probable that he would have ſpent his days 
in college, if he had not received an unexpected offer from Laud, 
then bithop of London, of the deanery of Caſhel in Ireland; which 
preferment, though, as himſelf tells us, he was much diſturbed at 
Cambridge by the calumnies of ſome who envied his reputation, he 
was yet very unwilling to accept; for being a man of a quite eaſy 
temper, he hadno inclination to ſtir, nor was at all ambitious of dig- 
nities: but he determined at length to accept the offer, went over to 
Ireland accordingly, and was inſtalled dean of Caſhel, Auguſt 20, 
1663. Soon after he was made provolt of Trinity college in 
Dublin, by Laud, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor of 
the univerſity of Dublin; who, deſirous of giving a new form to the 
univerſity, looked upon Chappel as the propereſt perſon to ſettle the 
eſtabliſhment that was propoſed. Chappel took valt pains to decline 
this charge, the burden of which he thought too heavy for his 
thoulders; and for this purpoſe returned to England in May 1034, 
but in vain. Upon this he went down to Cambridge, and reſigned 
his fellowſhip; which to him, as himſelf ſays, was the ſweeteſt of 
earthly preferments. He alſo viſited his native country; and taking 
his lait leave of his ar:erent and pious mother, he returned to Ireland 
in Auguſt, He was elected provoſt ot Trinity college, and had the care 
of it imincdiately committed to him; though he was not ſworn 
into ite till June 5, 1637, on account of the new ſtatutes not being 
ſooner ſetticd and received, The exerciſes of the univerſity were 
never more {lr ly looked to, nor the diſcipline better obſerved, 
than in his time; only the lecture for teaching Iriſh was, after his 
ad:milfion, wholly waved :; yet, that he might mix ſomething of the 
| 3 | 5 plraſant 
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pleaſant with the profitable, and that young minds might not be op- 
preſſed with too much ſeverity, he inſtituted, as Sir James Ware 
tells us, among the Juniors, a Roman commonwealth, which con— 
tinued during the Chriſtmas vacation, and in which they had their 
dictators, conſuls, cenſors, and other officers of ſtate, in great ſplen- 
dor. And this ſingle circumſtance may lerve to give us a true idea 
of the man, who was remarkable for uniting in his diſpoſition two 
different qualities, ſweetneſs of temper, and teverity of manners. 

In 1638 his patrons, the earl of Strafford, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, preferred him to the biſhoprics of Cork, Cloyne, and 
Roſs ; and he was conſecrated at St. Patrick's, Dublin, Nov. 11, 
though he had done all he could to avoid this honour. By the king's 
cominand, he continued in his provoſithip for ſome time, but at laſt 
reſigned it, July 20, 140; before which time he had endeavoured 
to obtain a {mall biſhopric in England, that he might return to his 
native country, as he tells us, and die in peace: but his endeavours 
were ſruitlels, and he was left in Ireland to feel all the fury of the 
florm which he had long foreſeen. He was attacked in the Houſe 
of Commons with great bitterneſs by the puritan party, and obliged 
to come from Dublin to Cork, and to put in fureties for his ap- 
pearance. June 1641 articles of impeachment were exhibited 
againſt him to the Houſe of Peers, coniiſting of fourteen, though 
the ſubſtance of them was reduced to two: the firſt, perjury, on a 
ſuppoſed breach of his oath, as provoſt ; the ſecond, malice towards 
the Iriſh, founded on diſcontinuing the Iriſh lecture, during the 
time of his being provoſt. The proſecution was urged with great 
violence; and tor no other reaſon, but becauſe he had enforced 
oniformity and ſtrict church difcipline in the college, in oppoſition 
to the fanaticiſm of thoſe times. | 

This divins's fate was formewhat peculiar; for though the moſt 
conſtant and even man alive, yet he was abuſed at Cambridge 
for being a Puritan, and in Irel Ad for being 2 Papiſt. While be 
laboured under theſe great troubles, he was expoſed to {till greater, 
by the breaking out of the rebellion in the latter end of that year. 
He was under a kind of confinement at Dublin, on account of the 
1npeachment which was {till depending; but at length obtained 
leave to embark for England, for the ſake of returning thence to 
Cork; which from Dublin, as things ſtood, he could not fafely 
do. He embarked Dec. 26, 71641, and the next day landed at Mil- 
ford Haven, after a double efcape, as himfelt phraſes it, from the, 
Iriſh wolves-and the- Irih fea. He went from Milford Haven to 
Pembroke, and thence to 'Feuby, where information was made of 
him to the mayor, who committed him to gavl Jan. 25. After 
lying there ſcven weeks, he was fer at liberty by the intereſt of Sir 
Huh Owen, a member of parliament, upon giving bond in a thou- 
{and pounds tor his appearance, and March 16 ſet out kor Briitof, 
: . | | | Here 
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Here he learnt that the ſhip bound from Cork to England, wherein 

were a great part of his effects, was loſt near Minehead; and therein, 
among other things, periſhed his choice collection of books, After 
ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes, and the civil confuſions increafing, he 
withdrew to his native ſoil, where he ſpent the remainder of his life 
in retirement and ſtudy ; and died at Derby, where he had ſome time 
reſided, upon W hitſunday, 1649. | 

We know but little of his family; only we learn from the inſcrip- 
tion upon his monument, that © he had a younger brother, while fe 
lived, named John Chappel, who was alſo a very eminent divine, and 
born for the pulpit ; but that he went to heaven before him, and his 
remains are buried in the church of Mansfield- Woodhouſe.” This 
monument was erected to his memory ſome years after his deceale, 
in the church of Bilſtrop in Nottinghamſhire ; where he was buried 
by the pious care of Dr. Richard Sterne, archbiſhop of York. 

He publiſhed the year before his death Mcthodus concionandi,“ 
that is, The Method of Preaching,” which, for it's uſefulneſs was 
alſo tranſlated into Engliſh. His“ Uſe of Holy Scripture” was 
printed afterwards in 1653. He left behind him alſo his own 
life, written by himſelf in Latin, which has been twice printed; 
firſt from a MS. in the hands of Sir Philip Sydenham, bee by 
Hearne, and a ſecond time by Peck, from a MS. (till preſerved in 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge; for the author left two copies of it. Mr, 
Peck adds, by way of note upon his edition, the following extract of 
a letter from VI. Beaupre Bell. Tis certain THE WHOLE 
Durty or Man was written by one who ſuffered by the troubles in 
Ireland; and ſome lines in this piece give great grounds to conjec= 
ture that biſhop Chappel was the author. March 3, 1734.“ 

Thus we ſee this prelate, as well as many other great and good 
perſons, comes in for part of the credit of that excellent book ; yet 
there is no explicit evidence of his having been the author of it. 
It appears, indeed, to have been written before the death of Charles 
I. although it was not publiſhed till 1657, and the manner of it is 
agreeable enough to this prelate's plain and ealy way of writing; 
but then there can be no reaſon given why his name ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed in the title-page, when a poſthumous work of his was ac- 
tually publiſhed with it but a few years before. 

| —— — — 

CHARDIN (Sir JoHN), a famous voyager, was the ſon ofa Pro- 
teſtant jeweller at Paris, and born there in 1043 ; bur, it is pre- 
ſumed, quitted his native country, and removed to London, upon 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1655. He went to Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies, and trafficked in jewels. Charles II: King of 
England, conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. He died at 

London in 1713. His“ Voyages,” tranſlated into Engliſh, Flemilh, 
and German, have always been much eſteemed, as very curious, and 
very true: in this latter circumſtance, it is ſaid, very unlike the vov- 
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ages of Paul Lucas, and many others, who ſeem to have run about 
the world for no other purpoſe but to collect and propagate ridiculous 
lies. Chardin gives a very good idea of Perſia, it's religion, cuſ- 
toms, manners; and his deſcription of other oriental countries 
which he viſited is no lefs exact. 

CHARES, an ancient ſtatuary, and diſciple of Lycippus, who 
immortalized himſelf by the Coloſſus of the Sun at Rhodes, which 
has been reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
ſtatue was of braſs, and above an hundred feet high; and was placed 

- at the entrance of the harbour at Rhodes, with the feet upon two 
rocks, in ſuch a manner, that ſhips could paſs in full fail betwixt 
them. Chares employed twelve years upon it; and after ſtanding 
forty-ſix, it was thrown down by an 2 Moavius, a 
caliph of the Saracens, who invaded Rhodes in 667, fold it to a Jew 
merchant, who is faid to have loaded nine hundred camels with the 


materials of it, 
| — 

CHARKE (CRHARTLOTTE), was youngeſt daughter of Colley 
Cibber, the player, and afterwards poet laureat. At eight years old 
the was put to ſchool, but had an education more ſuitable to a boy 
than a girl; and as ſhe grew up followed the ſame plan, being more 
frequently in the ſtable than in the bed-chamber, and miſtreſs of 
the curry-comb, though ignorant of the needle. Her very amuſe- 
ments all rook the ſame maſculine turn; ſhooting, hunting, riding 
races, and digging in a garden, being ever her favourite exerciſes. 
She alſo relates an act of her proweſs when a mere child, in protect- 
mg the houſe when in expectation of an attack from thieves, by the 
firing of piſtols and blunderbuſfes out at the windows. All her ac- 
tions ſecm to have hail a boyiſh miſchievouſnels in them, and ſhe 
ſometimes appears to have run great riſque of ending them with the 
moſt fatal conſequences. This wildnefs, however, was put ſome 
check to by her marriage, when very young, with Mr. Richard 
Charke, an eminent performer on the violin; immediately after 
which the launched into the billows of a ſtormy world, where ſhe 
was, through the remainder of her life, buffetted about without ever 
once reaching a peaceful harbour. Her hutband's in{atiable paſſion 
for women ſoon gave her juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs, and in a ſhort time 
appears to have occaſioned a ſeparation. 

She then applied to the ſtage, apparently from inclination as 
well as neceſſity, and opened with the little part of Mademoiſelle in 
the Provoked Wife, in which ſhe met with all the ſucceſs ſhe could 
expect. From this ſbe roſe in her ſecond and third attempts to the 
capital characters of Alicia in Jane Shore, and Andromache in the 
Diſtreſſed Mother; in which, notwithſtanding the remembrance of 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Oldfield. fe met with great indulgence from 
the audience; and being remarkable for reading well, was ſuffered, 


upon certain emergencies, to read characters of no leſs — 
| than 
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than thoſe of Cleopatra and queen Elizabeth. She was after this 
engaged at a good ſalary, and ſufficient ſupply of very conſiderable 
parts, at the Haymarket, and after that at Drury-lane. In a word, 
ſhe ſeemed well ſettled, and likely to have made no inglorious figure 
in theatrical life, had not that ungovernable impetuoſity of paſſions, 
which ran'through all her actions, induced her to quarrel with Fleet- 
wood, the then Manager; whom ſhe not 3 leit on a ſudden, with- 
out any notice given, but even vented her ſpleen againſt him in pub- 
lic by a little dramatic farce, called“ The Art of Management;“ and 
though Fleetwood not only forgave that injury, and reſtored her to 
her former ſtation, yet ſhe acknowledges that ſhe afterwards very 
ungratefully left him # ſecond time, without any blame on his 
part, | | 5 
F Her adventures, during the remainder of her life, are nothing but 
one variegated ſcene of diſtreſſes, of a kind which no one can be a 
{ſtranger to, who has either ſeen or read the accounts of the moſt 
wretched of all human beings, the members of a mere {trolling com- 
pany of actors; we ſhall therefore be excuſed the entering into par- 
ticulars. In 1755 the came to London, where ſhe publiſhed ſthe 
«Narrative of her own Life:” whether the profits of her book enabled 
her te ſubſiſt for the ſhort remainder of it, without ſeeking for far- 
ther adventures, is uncertain ; death, however, put a period th it in 
1759, and thereby to one continued courſe of miſery, the evident 
conſequence of tolly, imprudence, and abſurdity. 

CHARLES XII. (of Sweden), was born June 27, 1682; and 
ſet off in the ſtyle, and with the ſpirit of Alexander the Great. 
His preceptor aſking him what he thought of that hero? «I think,” 
ſays Charles, that I ſhould chuſe to be like him.” * Aye, but,” 
fays the tutor, © he only lived thirty-two years.“ © Oh,” an- 
ſwered the prince, “ that is long enough, when a man has con- 
quered kingdoms.” Impatient to reign, he cauſed himſelf to be 
declared of age at fifteen; and at his coronation he ſnatched the 
crown from the archbiſhop of Upſal, and put it upon his head him- 
ſeit, with an air of grandeur which {truck the people. 

Frederic IV. king of Denmark, Auguſtus king of Poland, and 
Peter czar of Muſcovy, taking advantage of his minority, entered all 
three into a confederacy againit this youth. Charles, aware of it, 
though ſcarce eighteen, attacked them one after another. He 
haſtened firſt to Denmark, beſieged Copenhagen, forced the Danes 
into their intrenchments, and cauſed a declaration to be made to 
king Frederic, that, © if he did not do juſtice to the duke of Hol- 
tein, his brother-in-law, againſt whom he had committed holti- 
Jities, he mult prepare to ſee Copenhagen deſtroyed, and his king- 
zom faid waſte by fire and ſword.” Theſe menaces brought on the 
wats of Frawendal; in which, without any advantages to himſelf, 
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but quite content with humbling his enemy, he demanded and ob- 
tained all he wiſhed for his ally. 

This war being finiſhed in leſs than ſix weeks, in the courſe of 
the year 1700, he marched againſt the Ruſſians, who were then be- 
ſieging Narva with an hundred thouſand men. He attacked them 
with eight thouſand, and forced them into their intrenchments. 
Thirty thouſand were flain ar drowned, twenty thouſand aſked for 
quarter, and the reſt were taken or diſperſed. Charles permitted 
half the Ruſſian ſoldiers to return without arms, and half to repaſs 
the river with their arms. He detained none but the commaniiers 
in chief; to whom, however, he returned their arms and their 

money. Among theſe there was an Aſiatic prince, barn at the foot 
of Minint Caucaſus, who was now to live captive amidſt the ice of 
Sweden; „Which,“ ſays Charles, © is juſt the ſame as if I were 
ſome time to be a priſ ner among the Crim-Tartars;” words which 
the capriciouſgeſs of Fortune cauſed afterwards to be recollected, 
when this Swediſh hero was forced to ſeek an aſylum in Turkey. 
It is to be noted, that Charles had only one thouſand two hundred 
killed, and eight hundred wounded, at the battle of Narva. 

The conquerer turned himſelf now to be revenged upon the king 
of Poland. He paſſed the river Duna, beat marthal Stenau, who 
diſputed the paſſage with him, forced the Saxons into their ports, 
and gained a ſignal victory over them. He haſtened to Courland, 
which ſurrendered to him, paſſed into Lithuania, made every thing 
bow down before him, and went to ſupport the intrigues of the 
cardinal primate of Poland, in order to deprive Auguſtus of the 
crown. Being maſter of Warſovia, he purſued him, and gained the 
battle of Clifsaw, though his enemy oppoſed to him prodigies of 
valour. He again fell in with the Saxon army, commanded by 
Stenan, beſieged Thorn, and cauſed Staniſlaus to be elected king of 
Poland. The terror of his arms carried all before them; the Ruſ- 
ſians were eaſily diſperſed ; Ropes, reduced to the laſt extremities, 
ſued for peace; and Charles, dictating the conditions of it, obliged 
him to renounce his kingdam, and acknowledge Staniſlaus. 
This peace was concluded in 1706, and now he might and ought 
to have been reconciled with the czar Peter; but he choſe to turn 
his arms againſt him, apparently with a deſign to dethrone him, as 
he had dethroned Auguſtus, Peter was aware of it, and ſaid, that 
his brother Charles affected to be Alexander, hut would be great! 
diſappointed, if he expected to find him Darius.” Charles left 
Saxony in the autumn of 1707, with an army of forty-three thouſand 
men: the Rufſjans abandoned Grodno at his approach; he drove 
them before him, paſſed the Boriſthenes, treated with the Coſacks, 
and came to encamp upon the Dezena; and, after ſeveral advan- 
tages, was marching to Moſcow, through the deſerts of the Ukraine. 
But fprtune abandoned him at Pultowa, July 1709; where a was 
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beaten by Peter, wounded in 


the leg, had all his army either deſtroyed 

or taken priſoners, and forced to fave himſelf by being carried off in 
a litter; and thus reduced to ſeek an aſylum among the Turks, he 
gained Oczakow, and returned to Bender; all which replaced Au- 
guſtus on the throne of Poland, and immortalized Peter. 

The grand ſeignior gave Charles a handſome reception, and ap- 
pointed him a guard of four hundred Tartars. The king of Swe- 
den's view, in coming to Turkey, was to excite the Porte againſt 
the czar Peter ; but not ſucceeding, either by menaces or intrigues, 
he grew in time obſtinate and reſtive, and even braved the grand 
ſeignior, although he was his priſoner. The Porte wanted much to 
get rid of their gueſt, and at length was compelled to offer a little 
violence. Charles intrenched himſelf in his houſe at Bender, and 
defended himſelf againſt an army with forty domeſtics, and would 
not ſurrender till his houſe was on fire. From Bender he was re- 
moved to Demotika, where he grew ſulky, and was reſolved to lie 
in bed all the time he ſhould be there; and he actually did lie in 
bed ten months, feigning to be ſick. | 

Meanwhile his misfortunes increaſed daily. His enemies, taking 
advantage of his abſence, deſtroyed his army; and took from him 
not only his own conqueſts, but thoſe of his predeceſſors. At length 
he left Demotika, travelled poſt, with two companions only, through 
Franconia and Mecklenburgh, and arrived on the eleventh day at 
Stralſund, Nov. 22,1714. Beſet in this town, he ſaved himſelf in 
Sweden, now reduced to a molt deplorable condition. But his mif- 
fortunes had not cooled his paſſion for warring; he attacked Nor- 
way with an army of 20,000 men; he formed the fiege of Fre- 
derickſhall in December 1718 ; where, as he was viſiting the works 
of his engineers by {tar light, he was {truck upon the head with a 
ball, and killed upon the tpot. His death happened on Dec. 11. 

Thus perithed Charles, and all his projects; for he was meditating 
deſigns which would have changed the face of Europe. The czar 
was uniting with him to re-eftabliſh Staniſlaus, and dethrone Au- 
guſtus, He was about to furniſh as to drive the houſe of Hae 
nover from the throne of England, and replace the Pretender in it; 
and the land forces at the ſame time to attack George I. in his 
ſtates of Hanover, and eſpecially in Bremen and Verden, which 
he had taken from Charles. — 

„Charles XII.” ſays Monteſquien, © was not Alexander, but 
would have been Alexander's beſt ſoldier.“ Henaut obſerves, “that 
Charles in his projects had no reliſh for the probable; to furniſh 

out to him, ſucceſs muſt lie beyond the bounds of probability.“ 
Noubrleſs he might be called the Quixote of the North. He carricd, 
as his hillyrian fays, all the virtues of the hero to an exceſs which 
made them as dangerous and pernicious as the opp olite vices. His 
firmnefs was obſtinacy, his liberality profuſion, his courage raſhneſs, 
his ſeverity cruelty : he was, in his laſt years, leſs a king than 4 
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rant, and more a ſoldier than a hero. The projects of Alex- 
ander, whom he affected to imitate, were not only wiſe, but wiſely 
executed; whereas Charles, knowing nothing but arms, never re- 
gulated any of his movements by policy, according to the exi- 
gencies of the conjuncture, but ſuffered himſelf to be borne along 
by a brutal courage, which often led him into difficulties, and at 
length occaſioned his death. He was a ſingular man, rather than 
2 great man. N 

As to his perſon, he was tall and of a noble mien, had a fine open 
forchead, large blue eyes, faxen hair, fair complexion, a handſome 
noſe, but little beard, and a laugh not agreeable. His manners were 
-harſh and auſtere, not to fay ſavage; and, as to religion, he was in— 
different towards all, though exterioufly a Lutheran. A few anec- 
dotes will illuſtrate his character. No dangers, however great, made 
the leaſt impreſſion upon him: when a horſe or two were killed 
under him at the battle of Narva, in 1700, he leaped nimbly upon 
freſh ones, ſaying, © Theſe people find me exerciſe.” One day, 
when he was dictating letters to a ſecretary, a bomb fell through the 
roof into the next room of the houſe where they were ſitting. The 
ſecretary, terrified leſt the houſe ſhould come down upon them, let 
his pen drop. out of his hand. What is the matter?” ſays the 
king, calmly. The ſecretary could only reply,“ Ah, Sir, the 
bomb!“ „The bomb!“ ſays the king; © what has the bomb to 
do with what I am diQating to you ? Go on.” 

He preſerved more humanity than 1s uſually found among con- 
QUCTrOrS. Once, in the middle of an action, finding a young Swediſh 
ofhcer wounded, and unable to march, he obliged the officer to take 
his horſe, and continued to command his infantry on foot. The 
princeſs Lubomirſki, who was very much in the intereſt and good 
graces of Auguſtus, falling by accident into the hands. of one of his 
officers, he ordered her to be ſet at liberty; ſaying, © that he did not 
make war with women.” One day, near Leiplic, a peaſant threw 
himfelf at his feet, with a complaint againſt a grenadier, that he had 

_ robbed him of certain eatables provided for himſelf and his family. 
Is it true,” ſaid Charles ſternly, “that you have robbed this 
man?” The ſoldier replied, “ Sir, I have not done near ſo much 
harm to this man, as your majeſty has done to his maſter; for you 
have taken from Auguſtus a kingdom, whereas I have only taken 
from this poor ſcoundrel a dinner.” Charles made the peaſant 
amends, and pardoned the ſoldier for his firmnefs : * However, m 
friend,” ſays he to him, “ you will do well to recolleR, that, if 
wok a kingdom from Auguſtus, I did not take it for myſelf.” 

Though Charles lived hardily himſelf, a ſoldier did not fear to 
remonſtrate to him againſt ſome bread, which was very black and 
mouldy, and which yet was the only proviſion the troops had. 
Charles called tor a piece of it, and caimly eat it up, ſaying, * that 
12deed it was not good, but that it miyht be caten.“ 

| | OS From 
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From the danger he was in in Poland, when he beat the Saxon 

troops in 1702, a comedy was exhibited at Marienburgh, where the 

combat was repreſented to the diſadvantage of the Swedes. Oh,“ 

_ fays Charles, hearing of it,“ I am far from envying them in this 

pleaſure. Let them beat me upon the theatres as long as they will, 
provided I do but beat them in the field,” 


CHARLETON WALTER), a learned phyfician, was ſon of 
Walter Charleton, rector of Shepton Mallet in Somerſetſhire, and 
born there Feb. 2, 1619. He was inſtructed in grammar learning 
by his father, and in 1635 entered at Magdalen-hall, Oxford. He 
very early applied himſelf to medicine, and had the degree of doctor 
of that faculty conferred on him Feb. 1642. Soon after, he was 
made one of the phyſicians in ordinary to Charles I. Upon the de- 
cline of that prince's affairs, he removed to London, was admitted 
into the college of phyſicians, and came into conſiderable practice. 
In the ſpace of 10 years before the reſtoration, he wrote and pub- 
iſhed ſeveral treatiſes on various ſubjects. Wood tells us, that he 
became phyfician in ordinary to Charles II. while in exile, and re- 
tained that honour after the king's return. Upon the founding of 
the Royal Society, he was one of it's firſt members. In 1689, he 
was choſen preſident of the college of phyſicians. Soon after, the 
narrownefs of his circumſtances obliged him to retire to the iſland 


of Jerſey. Ie died in 1707, aged 87. 


CHARPENTIER. (FRaxc1s), dean of the French academy, 
was born at Paris, Feb. 1620. His early diſcovery of great acute- 
neſs made his friends deſign him for the bar: but his taſte and hu- 
mour carried him another way. He preferred the repoſe and ſtill- 
neſs of the cloſet to a noiſy and tumultuous life; and was infinitely 
more delighted with languages and antiquity, than with the ſtudy of 
the law. He was made a member of the French academy in 1652, 
and had the advantage of the beſt converſation for his improvement. 
When Colbert became miniſter of ſtate, he projected the ſetting up 
a French Eaſt-India company; and to recommend the deſign more 
effectually, he thought it proper, that a difcourfe ſhonld be publiſhed 
upon this ſubject. Accordingly he ordered Charpentier to draw 
one up, and was fo pleafed with his performance, that he kept him 
in his family, with a deſign to place him in another academy which 
was then founding, and which was afterwards known by the name 
of © Inſcriptions and Medals,” 

The learned languages, in which Charpentier was a conſiderable 
maſter, his great knowledge of antiquity, and his exact and critical 
judgment, made him very ſerviceable in carrying on the buſtneſs of 
this new academy ; and it is agreed on all hands, that no perſon of 
that learned ſociety contributed more than bunſeif towards that 
| noble 
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noble ſeries of medals, which were ſtruck with the moſt conſiderable 
events that happened in the reign of Lewis XIV. He publithed 
ſeveral works, which were well received. His firſt performance was 
The Life of Socrates,” printed in 1650, to which he added a 
French verſion of Xenophon's Memorabilia :”* in 1658, another 
French verſion from the fame author, namely, of his“ Cyropedia:“ 
in 1664, A Diſconrſe of a faithful Subject concerning the Ettab- 
liſhment of a French Eaſt India Company, addreſſed to all French- 
men;” and, in 1665, « An Account of this new Eſtabliſhment,” 
which he dedicated to the king. | 
The ſhare he had in a famous diſpute, whether it was proper to 
have public monumental inſcriptions in Latin or French, put him 
upon publiſhing a tract in 1676, entitled, © A Defence of the Pro- 
priety of the French Language for the Inſcription of a triumphal 
arc: and this piece was followed by another upon the ſame ſubject 
in 1683, under the title of, * The Excellency of the French Lan- 
guape.” Of the firſt of theſe Bayle ſays, that Charpentier “ has 
refuted the objections of his adverſary with great acuteneſs and 
ſolidity, and eſtabliſhed his own opinion upon the firmeſt reaſons, 
enforced with the greateſt eloquence and erudition:“ and of the 
Jaſt, that it is full of exquiſite erudition, anddeſerves to be read with 
the greateſt attention.“ | 
He died April 22, 1702, aged 82. His harangues and diſcourſes, 
delivered before the academy, or when he was pitched on to make a 
ſpeech to the king, are extant in the collections of the academy. 
There are likewiſe of his in print ſeveral poems, ſuch as odes, ſon- 
nets, paraphraſes upon the Pſalms, and many other works, which 
have not been printed. As to the character of his works, it may be 
{aid in general, that wit and judgment, ſtrength and learning, are 


every where viſible and ſhining in them. 


CHARRON (PETER), was born at Paris in 1541. Though 
his parents were in narrow circumſtances, yet ſeeing ſomethingan 
their ſon, which argued a more than common capacity, they were 
particularly attentive to his education. After making a conſiderable 

proficiency in grammar-learning, he applied to logic, metaphytics, 
moral and natural philoſophy. He ſtudied civil and common law 
at the univerſities of Orleans and Bourges, and commenced doctor 
in that faculty. Upon his return to Paris, he was admitted an ad- 
vocate in the court of parliament. He always declared the bar to 
be the beſt and moſt improving ſchool in the world, and accordingly 
attended at all the public hearings for five or fix years: but foreſee- 
ing that preferment in this way, if ever attained at all, was likely to 
come very flow, as he had neither private intereſt, nor relations 
among the ſolicitors and proctors of the court, nor meanneſs enough 
tocringe and flatter, and wrigyle himſelf into buſineſs, he gave over 
that employment, and cloſely applicd to the ſtudy of divinity. ow 
18 
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CHARRON Paier. 


his ſuperior pulpit eloquence, he ſoon came into high reputation 
with the greateſt and moſt learned men of his time, inſomuch that 
the biſhops ſeemed to ſtrive which of them ſhould get him into his 
dioceſe; making him an off.x of being theological canon or divinity 
lecturer in their churches, and of other dignities and benefices, 
beſides giving him noble prefents. He was ſucceſſively theologal of: 
Bazas, Aqcs, Lethoure, Agen, Cahors, and Condom, canon and 
ſchoolmaſter in the church of Bourdeaux, and chanter in the church 
of Condom. Qucen Margaret, ducheſs of Bulois, was pleated: to 
entertain him for her preacher in ordinary; and the king, though. 
at that time a proteſtaut, frequently did him the honour to be one of 
his audience. He was alſo retained to the late cardinal d Armagnac. 
the Pope's legate at Avignon, who had a great value for him. He! 
never took any degree or title in divinity, but ſatisfied himſelf with 
deſerving and being capable of the higheſt. After about 18 years 
abſence from Paris, he reſolved to go and end his days there; but 
being a an lover of retirement, he obliged himſelf by vow to be- 
come a Carthuſian. . 4 | 19/11 
On his arrival at Paris he communicated his intention to the prior 
of the order, but was rejected, notwithſtanding his moſt preſling 
intreaties. He could not be received on account of his age, being 
then about 48. He was told that that order required all the vigour 
of youth to ſupport it's auſterities. He next addreſſed himſelf to 
the Celeſtines at Paris, but with the ſame ſucceſs, and upon the 
ſame reaſons; whereupon he was aſſured by three learned caſuiſts, 
that as he was no ways acceſſary to the non-pertormance'ot his yow, 
there lay no manner of obligation upon him from it, and that he 
might, with a very ſafe and good conſeience, continue in the world 
as a ſecular, without any need of entering into any religious order. 
He preached a courſe of Lent ſermons at Angers in 1589, Going 
atterwards to Bourdeaux, he contracted there a very intimate friend- 
ſhip with Michael de Montaigne, author of the well known eſſays, 
from whom he received all poſfible teltimonies of regard; for among 
other things Montaigne ordered. by his laſt will, that in caſe. he 
Would leave no iſſue male of his own, M. Charron ſhould, after © 
his deceaſe, be entitled to bear the coat of arms plain, as they be- 
longed to his noble family. He ſtaid at Bourdeaux from 1589, to 
1593; and in that interval compoſed his book, entitled, “ Les Trois 
Verités,“ «The Three Truths,” which he - publiſhed in 1594. 
Theſe three truths are the following: 1. That there is a God and 
a true religion: 2. That of all religions the Chriſtian is the only 
true one: 3. That of all the Chriſtian communions the Roman 
Catholic is the only true church. By the firſt, he combats the 
Atheiſts : by the ſecond, the Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans : and 
by the third, the Heretics and Schifmaties .. 
This work procured him the acquaintauce of M. de Sulpico, 
biſhop and count of Cahors, who ſent for him, à d offered him the 
YOE. I. Fi | plwaces 
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places of his vicar general, and canon theologal in his church, 
which he accepted. He was deputed to the general aſſembly of 
the clergy in 1595, and was choſen firſt ſecretary to the aſſembly. 
In 1599, he returned to Cahors, and in that and the following year 
compoſed eight diſcourſes upon the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ; 
and others upon the knowledge and providence of God, the redemp- 
tion of the world, the communion of ſaints, and likewiſe his books 
of wiſdom. Whilſt he was thus employed, the biſhop of Condom, 
_ to draw him into his dioceſe, preſented him with the chapterſhip 

in his church ; and the theologal chair falling vacant about the 
ſame time, made him an offer of that too, which Charron accepted, 
and reſolved to ſettle there. In 1601, he printed at Bourdeaux his 
books “of Wiſdom,” which gave him a great reputation, and made 
his character generally known. October 1603, he made a journey 
to Paris, to thank the biſhop of Boulogne, who, in order to have him 
near himſelf, had offered him the place of theologal canon. This 
he was diſpoſed to accept of, but the moiſture and coldneſs of the 
air at Boulogne, and it's nearneſs tothe fea, not only made it, he 
faid to a friend, a melancholy and unpleaſant place, but very un- 
wholeſome too; adding, that the fun was his viſible God, as God 
was his inviſible ſun. 

At Paris he began a new edition of his books “ of Wiſdom,” of 
which he lived to fee but three or four ſheets wrought off; dying 
Nov. 16, 1603, of an apoplexy. The impreſſion of the new e(li- 
tion of his book © of Wiſdom,” with alterations by the author, oc— 
caſioned by the offence taken at ſome paſſages in the {ormer, was 
completed in 1604, by the care of a friend; but as the Bourdeaux 
edition contained ſome things that were either {appreiled or loftened 
in the ſubſequent one, it was much ſought after by the curions. 
Hence the bookſellers of feveral cities reprinted the book after that 
edition; and this induced a Paris book ſeller to print an edition, to 
which he ſubjoined all the paſſages ot the fiiſt edition which had 
been ſtruck out or corrected, and all thoſe which the preſident 
Jeannin, who was employed by the chancellor to examine the book, 
judged neceſſary to be changed, This edition appeared in 1707. 


CHASTEL (Jon). the ſon of a woollen-draper at Paris, at- 
tempted to kill Henry IV. of France, Dec. 27, 1594. This prince, 
having taken a journey to the borders of Artois, was returned to 
Paris that very day. He was in the chamber of his miſtreſs Ga- 
briella d'Eſtree, who lived then at the Hotel de Bouchage ; and, as 
he was going to embrace Montignt, he was ruck in his under lip 
with a knife, which broke a tooth in his month. John Chaitel, 
who gave him that blow, and deſigned to cut h's throat, was then 
but 18 or 19 years old. He had no ſooner given it, but he dropped 
his knife, and hid bimſelf in the crowd, Every body ſtood amazed, 


being ata Joſs to know who the villain was; and he was likely to 
elcape. 


CHASTEL—-/ Jobn.) _ 
eſcape. But ſomebody happened to caſt an eye upon him, and he 
was taken ata venture; the wildneſs of his look, as it is faid, be- 
traying him. The king commanded the captain of the guards, who 
had ſeized him, to let * go; ſaying that he pardoned him: but 
hearing that he was a diſciple of the jeſuits, he cried out, Muſt 
then the jeſuits be convicted from my own mouth?“ This regi- 
cide, being carried to the priſon, called For-PEveche, was there ex- 
amined by the great provoſt or ordinary judge of the king's houſe- 
hold, and declared the reaſons that deter.nined him to fo deſperate 
an attempt: which he explained more fully the day after, before the 
otficers of the parliament. Being queſtioned about the fact, he 
confelſed himſelt puſhed to it, by being conſcious of having led a 
ſcandalous and wicked life; that he deſpaired of forgiveneſs ; and 
that it was impoſſible for him to eſcape going to hell, but that he 
hoped to make his damnation more tolerable by attempting a great 
action. Being aſked, what that great action was, he anſwered, the 
murder of the king; not that even this would abſolve him from 
damnation, but os that it would make his torments more tolera- 
ble. Being aſked, whence he had this new theology; he anſwered, 
From the ſtudy of philoſophy. He was then aſked, whether he had 
ſtudied philoſophy in the collegesof the jeſuits, and whether he was 
ever in the meditation chamber, in which are the pictures of ſeveral 
devils, and a great many ſtrange figures; and in which the jeſuits 
introduce the greateſt ſinners, with a pretence to reclaim them from 
their wicked lives, but in reality to diſturb their minds, and to 
lrighten them by ſuch apparitions into a reſolution to commit bold 
actions; to which he anſwered, that he had ſtudied two yeats and 
a half under father Gueret, and that he had often been in the me- 
ditation- chamber. Being aſked who it was that perſuaded him to 
kill the king? his anſwer was, that he had heard in ſeveral places, 
that it was lawful to kill the king; and that they. who faid it, 
called him a tyrant. "Then they alkeed him, whether it was not 
cultomary with the jeſuits to talk of killing the king? to which he 
replied, that he had heard them ſay, that it was lawful to kill the 
king ; that he was without the pale of the church ; and that no one 
ought to obey him, or acknowledge him for a king, till he had ob- 
tained the pope's approbation. Being again examined in the grand 
chamber, he made the ſame anſwers, and particularly aſſerted and 
maintained the following propoſition : viz. that “ it was law ful to 
kill kings, even the king now reigning, who was no member of the 
church, becauſe he was not approved by the pope.” 

He was ſentenced to death by a decree of the parliament Dec. 
29, 1594, and ſuffered the fame day by the light of flambeaux. 
The ſentence ſets forth a particular account of his ſufferings, and 
runs in this manner: ** The court has condemned, and does con- 
demn, John Chaſtel to make honourabls amends before the chief 
door of the church of Paris, ſtripped to his ſhirt, holding in his han-l 
| F 132 a lighted 
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a lighted wax taper of two pounds weight, and there to ſay and de- 
clare on his knees, that he had wickedly and treacherouſly attempt- 
cd to commit this moſt inhuman and abominable murder, and had 
wounded the king in the face with a knite ; and that, having been 
taught a falſc and damnable doctrine, he ſaid on his trial, that it 
was law ful to kill the king, and that king Henry IV. now reigning 
was not a member of the church, till he had obtained the pope's 
approbation ; of which- he the ſaid John Chaſtel repents, and for 
which he begs pardon of Cod, of the king, and of the court. This 
done, he is to be drawn on a ſledge to la Place de Greve, which 
anſwers to what we call Tyburn, „and there to have the fleſh of 
his arms and thighs torn off with red hot pincers; and his right 
hand, in which he is to hold the knife, with which he endeavoured 
to commit the murder, cut off; afterwards, his body to be drawn and 
quartered by tour horſes, pulling ſeveral ways, and his members and 
corple to be thrown into the fire, and burnt to aſhes, and the aſhes 
thrown up into tie air. The court has al ſo declared, and does declare, 
all his goods and chattcls forfeited to the king. Before this ſentence 
be executed upon him, he {hall alſo be put to the rack, and ſuffer 
the ordinary and extraordinary torture, to force him to declare 
his accomplices, and ſome other circumſtances relating to his 
trial.“ | - 

By the ſame decree all the jeſuits were baniſhed out of France, 
but this not entirely on account of Chaſtel's crime; which was only 
here an occaſion of determining a cauſe againſt them, that had been 
pleaded ſome months before. Peter Chaſtel his father and the jeſuit 
Gueret, under whom Challe} was then ſtudying philoſophy, were 
tried Jan. 10 following. The jeſuit was baniſhed for ever, Peter 
Chaſtel for nine years out of France, and for ever out of the city and 
fubu1bs of Paris; upon pain of being hanged and ſtrangled without 
a trial, if they preſumed to return. The jeſuit's goods and chattels 
were forſeited to the king, and Peter Chaſtel was fined 2000 crowns. 


The court allo ordered the houſe, in which Peter Chaſtel lived, to 


be entirely demoliſhed and laid even with the ground; the ſpot on 
which it ſtood to be applied to the uſe of the public, and that no 
ether houſe thail ever be built upon it; but that a high pillar of 
tree-{tone ſhould be ſet up there for a perpetual monument of that 
molt wicked and abominable murder attempted on the king's perſon, 
and that on the {aid pillar be engraved an infeription containing the 
reaſons for which the houſe was demoliſhed and the pillar erected. 
This ſentence was executed; but the pillar has ſince been taken 
down, and a ſpriuig cauſed to run there inſtead of it. . 


— —ͤ—bũD—V. — — — 


CHATHAM Earl off. This nobleman, who has made the 


moit conſpicuous figure ur the annals of politics, as well in the 
8 | 


Capacity of an orator as a itatefinan, was the youngeſt fon of Ro- 
bert Pitt, of Buconnock, in Cornwall, og. by his wife, Hartiot, 
| | __ biſter 
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ſiſter of John Villiers, carl ot Grandiſon in Ireland, and grandion 
of Thomas Pitt, eſq. governor of Fort St. George in the Eaſt In- 
dies, in the reign of queen Anne, who fold an extraordinary fine 
diamond to the king of France for 135,000]. and thereby got the 
diſtinguiſhed epithet of. Diamond Pitt. That gentleman was not 
only the father of Robert, lord Chatham's father, but alſo of Tho- 
mas, created earl of Londonderzy, in Ireland, and of colonel John 
Pitt. | 
We have an anecdote of his lordſhip at this time, which appears 
to be well authenticated, and ſerves to evince his prudence : he al- 
ways went late into company, and remained till the laſt; the firſt 
ſtep was to avoid drinking, the latter, that after his departure, his 
conduct might not afford food for ſcandal, or animadverſion in his 
abſence, He was particularly patronized by the celebrated ducheſs 
of Marlborough, and through her intereſt obtained a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, to oppole the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole. The force 
of his rhetoric and elocution kept Sir Robert in great awe, and he 
appeared as a luminary of oratory and intelligence at a very early 
period of life. The ducheſs bequeathed him ten thouſand pounds 
after her demiſe, on condition, as it was then reported, never to ac- 
cept a place in adminiſtration. He, nevertheleſs, enjoyed many 
cunſiderable poſts in the late reign, and, in 1750 was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate in the room of Mr. Fox, afterwards lord Hol- 
land, which employment he held till October 5, 1761, durin 
which office he 1s fan oled to have taken fright, and to have of 
tered the Spaniards Gibraltar, if they would join us againſt the 
French. N. Pitt, when he foreſaw it would be impoſlible to 
make ſuch a peace as would pleaſe the people, reſigned the ſeals, 
that he might preſerve the glory he had acquired, and to avoid 
the odium that would infallibly overwhelm the peace-makers, as 
the event actually ſhewed. Beſides, be was apprized of the family 
compact being ſigned between France and Spain, and he even de- 
clared in council that he was in pollefſion of a copy of it, which 
he then had in his pocket, and which made him itrenuoufly urge 
immediate hoſtilities; but his advice was not taken, and he declared 
he would not be anſwerable for meaſures that he knew to be erro- 
neous. All Mr. Pitt's information appeared to be juſtly grounded, 
and a war between us and Spain ſoon enſued after his reſignation, 
when the Spanilh flota, loaded with a conſiderable treaſure, was 
late arrived in the ports of Spain. His reſignation was followed b 
that of his brother-in-law, lord Temple. Notwithſtanding this 
abrupt ſeceſſion, the king, with a generoſity peculiar to himſelf, 
gratified him tor his paſt ſervices, with a yearly penſion of 3oool. 
to be continued after his deceaſe, during the ſurvivancy of his lady 
and fon; and this gratuity was dignified with the title of baroneſs 
of Chatham to his lady, and that of baron to her heirs male, Mr. 
Pitt for bis own perivn dechiring the diſtifietion of nobility for the 
3 preſent 
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preſent, not being created earl of Chatham till July 20th, 1766 
This event divided the nation into violent factions, and deluged the 
public with inundations of pamphlets of ſarcaſtic 1 The 
friends and admirers of Mr. Pitt exclaimed, that after he had raiſed 
the nation from the loweſt ſtate of contempt and deſpondency, to 
the higheſt pinnacle of glory and exultation, he was ungratefully 
thwarted in his deſigns for the public good, and driven from the 
helm at the moſt critical juncture, by a cabal of wicked and worth- 
leſs men, whoſe miſconduct had formerly brought the common- 
wealth to the verge of ruin. They expatiated upon the wonderful 
talents of the late miniſter: they enumerated the ſucceſſes of the 
Britiſh arms during his adminiſtration ; they aſcribed them wholely 
and ſolely to the wiſdom of his plans, and the vigour of his coun- 
cils: they affirmed that had his propoſal with reſpect to Spain been 
embraced, the Catholic king would have been obliged to renounce 
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dis connection with the French monarch, or his homeward bound 


flota would have fallen into the hands of the . 8 and have in- 
demnified them for the expence of the war, and in all probability 
the port and city of Cadiz would have been ſubdued by a bold ef- 
fort of the Britiſh armament ; whereas, now, that he no longer 
animated the machine of government, it's councils would degenerate 
into timidity, and the adminiſtration of affairs revert into the old 
channel leading to diffidence, diſgrace, and diſtraction. Mr. Pitt 
himfelf ſeemed to think prudence not only dictated the ſtep he had 
taken, but that his perſonal ſafety depended upon his withdrawing 
himſelf from councils which he was no longer permitted to guide. 
He condeſcended to juſtify himfelt in a letter to a popular member 
for the city of London, who in his anſwer declared that he and his 
fellow citizens were perfectly ſatisfied with the conduct of the late 
fecretary. | . | | 

When the king, queen, and great officers of ſtate repaired to the 
City to dine with the lord-mayor at Guildhall, according to the cuſ- 
tom oblerved by the kings of England after their coronation, Mr. 
Pitt mingled with the proceflion, and in paſting through the ſtreets, 
was faluted with inceſſant peals of acclamstion. The populace not 
only rent the air with their ſhouts, but expreſſed a deſire of unyok- 
ing his horſes, that they might draw by fer of arm the chariot of 
their beloved miniſter. 

About the end of October 1761, it was reſolved in the com- 
mon councii, that the thanks of that court ſhould be given to the 
right bon. William Pitt, for the many great and eminent ſervices 
rendered this nation, during the time he fo ably filled the office of 
{ſecretary of ſtate, and to perperuate the grateſul ſenſe of his merits, 
who, by the vigour of his mind. had not only roufed the ancient 
{pirit of this nation from the putillanimous ſtate to which it had 
been reduced, but by his integrity and ſteadinels uniting at home, 
had carried it's reputation in aims and commerce to a height un- 

: ; known 
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known before. Therefore the city of London, ever ſteadfaſt in 
their loyalty to their king, and attentive to the honour and proſpe- 
rity of their country, could not but lament the loſs of fo able, ſo 
faithful a miniſter at this critical conjuncture. Ry 

His lordſhip accepted the privy ſeal in the adminiſtration of the 
duke of Grafton, but from ſome diſguſt ſoon reſigned it. Notwith- 
ſtanding his lordſhip accepted a penſion, and afterwards a title, he 
upon every occaſion ſtood forth the warm and able advocate of 
the conſtitution of his country., Ever after the unfortunate diſſen- 
tion between us and the colonies, he was a ſtrenuous defender 
of their liberties, in favour of proper repreſentation : but he ne- 
ver went ſuch lengths in their vindication as ſome other members 
in the oppoſition, having conſtantly oppoſed their being made inde- 
pendent ſtates. The warmth of a certain duke in one debate 
upon this occaſion, ſo animated lord Chatham, who was extremely 
ill, notwithſtanding his attendance in parliament upon that impor- 
tant affair, that in exerting himſelf in reply to that nobleman, his 
bodily faculties failed him, he fainted as he was beginning his ſpeech, 
was taken out of the houſe, and did not recover ſufficiently to be 
removed from town for ſome time. After his return to Hayes, 
his diforder increaſed, and he died May 11th, 1778. 

No ſooner was the melancholy news publicly known, than all 

ranks of people teſtified their ſorrow at fo great a national loſs, ar 
that very critical and alarming period, when his ſervices and abilities 
were ſo much wanted. The unhappy event having reached the 
houſe of commons, which was then fitting, Col. Barre roſe, and 
made a motion that an addrefs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, to 
requeſt he would give orders that the remains of the earl of Chatham 
ſhould be buried at the public expence, as a teſtimony of the juſt 
ſenſe of the nation upon the loſs of ſo great a man, and fo able A 
itateſman. An alteration was propoſed by Mr. Rigby, that, in or- 
der to perpetuate his memory, a monument erected would be a more 
eligible as well as a more laiting teſtumony, than-the defraying his 
tuneral expences. | | 
Mr. Dunning ſaid he ſuppoſed there could not be two opinions 
in the houſe on ſuch a motion; and therefore thought the two pro- 
poſitions were in no degree oppoſite, and that as an amendment the 
monumetit ſhould be included as an ob ject of the addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty: the motion was then put and carried unanimouſly; and even 
lord North came in great haſte to the houſe, that he migtsJoin in 
the motion, and prove the high eſtimation in which he held the late 
earl of Chatham. The king readily yielded to the prayer, as well 
as to that in another addreſs, preſented to him by the commons, to 
intreat his majeſty to increaſe the penſion ſettled on his Tordthip's 
family, which the king accordin; ly complied with; but as lord 
Chatham's annuity of 4oool. per annum was to be paid out of 
the civil liſt revenue, his majeſty, ia his meſſage ſaid, not having it 
RE” : in 
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in his power to extend the effect of the ſaid grant, beyond the term 
ot his own life, he recommended it to the houſe to conlider of a pro- 
r method. of extending, ſecuring, and annexing the ſame to the 
earldom of Chatham in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought moſt effec. 
tual for the benefit of his family. It is, indeed, remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding the legacy lett by the ducheſs of Marſborough, his 
having for ſeveral years filled many of the moſt Jucrative places un- 
der government, his penſion of 3cool. the bequelt of a very con- 
ſiderable eſtate from Sir William Pynſent, he held riches in fo much 
contempt as to die inſolvent. _ | 
His lordſhip married in 1754 lady Heſter, ſiſter of the ear] Tem- 
ple, by whom he has iſſue John viſcount Pitt, now earl of Chatham, 
born October 1756. His ſecond ſon, William, was born May 28, 
1759; his third fon, James Charles, was born April 14, 1761 ; his 
daughter, lady Heſter, was burn October 18, 1755, and his other 

daughter, lady Harriot, was born April 14, 1758. ; | 
hilſt he lived, like all great men, he had his opponents, his 
libellers, and his ſatyriſts. Every action of his life that could be 
tortured into the {lighteſt error or foible, underwent the ſevereſt cri- 
ticiſm ; thoſe who could not emulate his great abilities, were anxious 
10 degrade them, and bring them nearer to a lęvel with their on; 
but, like gold from the crucible, his merit appeared the purer by 
each eſſay. Now he is no more, all parties unite in doing juſtice 
to his great talents, his wiſdom, and his integrity. _— 
He was a man of a very ftrong and ardent mind, though not a 
man of much reading. Cumming, the quaker, uſed to ſay of him 
that when he fiſt talked to him of any particular buſineſs he never 
found any one more 1gnorant : when he came to him however the 
ſecond time, he never found any one more informed. For ſome 
particular expedition he had the ordnance ſent overland to Portſ— 
mouth in ſpite of the remonſtrances of the lords of the admiralty ; 
and when the lord at the head of them told him, it could not be 
done, he ſaid, ** Sir, you loſe your place if it is 2 done.” For the 
appointment of a particular perſon in the expedition to Quebec, 

WP f | P P 

(who was perſonally diſagreeable to George the IId.) he ſent in the 
ſecretary at war three times into the king's cloſet, and ſucceeded at 
laſt in the appointment. He had great knowledge of the characters 
of men, and applied himſelf with great dexterity and fineſſe to make 
uſe of them. He always thought very highly of his ſon the pre- 
ſent Mr. Pitt's talents and merits, and when ſome noblemen called 
at his houſe to take his eldeſt fon {who was then twelve years old) 
to the houle oi peers, he ſaid, “ You muſt not think of taking my 
younger boy there, for by G— he will get up and ſpeak.” Dr. 
Jobnſon uſed to wiſh that lord Chatham in the American war had 
deen macle dictator for fix months only. © We ſhould then, ſaid 
he, hear nothing more of thefe diſputes at the end of that time.“ 
Another, who was a famous adinira!, declared © that Mr. Pitt can 
alone 
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alone carry on the war, and therefore he alone ſhould have the 
making of the peace The late king of Pruſſia alſo expatiated 
upon our hero's merits, for his eloquence was like that of, Pericles; 
he thundered and lightened; he was dark occalionally as well as 
luminous. « In converſation, however, he was elaborate and dig- 
nified in manners. A lady, who knew him intimately, ſaid of him, 
that he was never natural but when in a paſlion, 

To ſum up the character of this ſplendid luminary of the ſenate 
and the cabinet, it will be neceſſary to point out the moſt remark- 
able traits in his political portrait as drawn by lord Cheſterfield. 
Mr. Pitt owed his rife to the moſt confiderable poſts and power in 
this kingdom ſingly to his own abilities. In him they ſupplied 

the want of birth and fortune, which latter, in others, too of- 
ten ſupply the want of the former. He was a younger brother of a 
very new family, and his fortune was only an annuity of one hun- 
{red pounds a year. | 

The army was his original deſtination, and a cornetcy of horfe 
his firſt and only commiſſion in it, Thus unaſſiſted by favour or 
fortune, he had no powerful protector to introduce him into buſineſs, 
and {if we may ule that expreſſion) to do the honours of his parts 
but their own ſtrength was fully fufhcient. His conſtitution refuſed 
him the uſual pleaſures, and his genius forbad him the idle diſſipa- 
tion of youth, for ſo early as at the age of {ixzteen he was the mar- 
tyr of an hereditary gout. He therefore employed the lei ſure which 
that tedious and painful diſtemper either procured or allowed him 
in acquiring a great fund of premature and uſeful knowledge. Thus 
by the unaccountable relation of cauſes and effects, what ſeemed the 
greateſt misfortune of his life was perhaps the principal cauſe of it's 
ſplendour. His private lite was {tained by no vice, nor ſullied by 
any meanneſs. All his ſentiments were liberal and elevated. His 

Tuling paſſion was an unhounded ambition, which when ſupported 
by great abilities, and crowned with great ſucceſs, make' what the 
world calls a Great Man. 

He was havughty, imperious, impatient of contradiction, and 
overbearing—qualities which too often accompany, but always clog 
great ones. He had manners and addreſs, but one might diſcern 
through them too great a conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperior talents. 
He was a moſt agreeable and lively companion in ſocial life, and 
had ſuch a verſatility of wit, that he would adapt it to all forts of 
converſation. He had alſo a moſt happy turn to poetry; but he 
ſeldom indulged, and ſeldom avowed it. | 

He came young into parliament, and upon that great theatre he 
ſoon equalled the oldeſt and the ableſt actors. His eloquence was 
of every kind, and he excelled in the argumentative, as well as in the 
declamatory way. But his invectives were terrible, and uttered 
with ſuch energy of dition, and ſuch dignity of action and coun- 
tenance, that he intimidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and the 
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beſt able to encounter him. Their arms fell out of their hands, 
and they ſhrunk under the aſcendant which his genius gained over 
their's. In that aſſembly, where public good is ſo much talked of, 
and private intereſt much purſued, he ſet out with acting the patriot, 
and performed that part ſo ably, that he was adopted by the public 
as their chief, or rather their only unſuſpected champion. The 
weight of his popularity and his univerſally acknowledged abilities 
obtruded him upon king George the ſecond, to whom he was per- 
ſonally obnoxious. He was made ſecretary of ſtate. In this dif- 
ficult and delicate fituation, which one would have thought muſt 
have reduced either the patriot or the miniſter, to a decitive option, 
he managed with ſuch ability, that while he ſerved the king morc 
effectually in his moſt unwasrantable electoral views, than anv for- 
mer miniſter, however willing, had dared to do, he til! preſerved all 
his credit and popularity with the public, whom he aſſured and 
convinced that the protection and defence of Hanover with an ar- 
my of ſeventy-five thouſand men in Britiſh pay, was the only poſ- 
ſible method of ſecuring our poſſeſſions or acquititions in North 
America.—So much ealter is it to deceive than to undeceive man- 
kind. | 
His own difintereſtedneſs, and even contempt of money, ſmoothed 
his way to power, and prevented or filenced a great thare of that 
envy which commonly attends it. Moſt men think that they have 
an equal natural right to riches, and equal abilitics to make a proper 
ule of them, but not very many of them have the impudence to 
think themſelves qualified by power. Upon the whole he will make 
a great and ſhining figure in the annals of this country; notwith- 
ſtanding the blot winch his acceptance of three thouſand pounds 
per annum penſion for three lives, upon his voluntary reſignation of 
the ſeals, in the firſt year of the preſent king, muit make in his cha- 
racter, elpecially as to the diſintereſted part of jt, — However, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that he had thoſe qualities which none but a 
great man can have, with a mixture of ſome of thoſe tailings, which 
are the common lot of wretched and imperfect human nature. 
His funeral was ordered at the public expence, and conducted of- 
ſicially ; the p&cetiion of which being both grand and ſolemn, he 
was interred with all duc honour in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


CHAT TERTON {(Trowmss), a young man of moſt extraor- 
dinary abilities, was born at Briſtol, Nov. 20, 1752; and educated 
at a charity-{chool on St. Augultin's Back, where nothing more was 
taught than reading, writing, and accounts, At 14 years of age, 
he was articled clerk to an attorney at Briſtol, with whom he con- 
tinued about three years; yet, thuugh his education was thus con- 
ancd, he difcovered an carly tun towards poetry and Engliſh anti- 
quities, and particularly towards heraldry. How ſoon he began 
to be an author is not known, In 4% The Town and Country Ma- 

gazine 
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gazine for March 1769,” are two letters, probably from him, as 
they are dated from Briitol, and ſubſcribed with his uſual ſignature, 
D. B. that is, Dunhelmus Briſtolienſis.” The former contains 
ſhort extracts from two MSS. „written 3oo years ago by one 


Rowley a monk,“ concerning dreſs in the age of Henry II; the 


latter, „ Ethelgar, a Saxon poem,“ in bombaſt proſe. In the ſame 
Magazine for May 1769, are three communications from Briſtol, 
with the ſame ſignature, D. B. one of them entitled, © Obſervations 


pon Saxon Heraldry, with drawings of Saxon Atchievements;“ 


and, in the ſubſequent months of 1769 and 1770, there are ſeveral 
other pieces in the (ame Magazine, which are undoubtedly of his 
compoſition. | 

In April 1770, he left Briſtol, diſguſted with his profeſſion, and 
irreconcileable to the line of life in which he was placed; and com- 
ing to London, in hopes of advancing his fortane by his pen, he 
ſank at once from the ſublimity of his views to an abſolute depen- 
dance on the patronage of bookſellers. Things however ſeem ſoon 
to have brightened up a little with him; for, May 14, he writes 
to his mother, in high ſpirits, upon the change in his ſituation, with 
the following farcaſtic reflection upon his former patrons at Briſtol. 
As to Mr. „Mr. „Mr. „&c. &c. they rate literary 
lumber ſo low} that I. believe an author, in their eſtimation, muſt 
be poor indeed ; but here matters are otherwiſe. Had Rowley been 
2 Londoner inſtead of a Briſtowyan, I could have lived by copying 
his works.” | 

In a letter to his ſiſter, May 30, he informs her, that he is to be 
employed in writing a voluminous © Hiſtory of London,“ to appear 
in numbers the beginning of next winter. Meanwhile, he had writ- 
ten ſomething in praiſe of Beckford, then lord mayor, which had 
procured him the honour of being prefented to his lordſhip ; and, 


in the letter juſt mentioned, he gives the following account of his 


reception, with certain obſervations upon political writing. © The 
lord inayor received me as politely as a citizen could : but the devil 
of the matter is, that there is no money to be got on this fide of the 
queſtion. — However, he is a poor author who cannot write on both 
des. —Effays on the patriotic ſide will fetch no more than what 
the copy is ſold for. As the patriots themſelves are ſearching for 
places, they have no gratuity to ſpare. On the other hand, unpo- 
pular elſays will not even be accepted, and you muſt pay to have 
them printed: but then you ſeldom loſe by it, as courtiers are ſo 
ſenſible of their deficiency in merit, that they generoully reward all 
who know how to daub them with the appearance of it.” 

He continued to write inceflantly in various periodical publica- 


tions. July 11, he tells his ſiſter, that he had pieces laſt month in 


ſeveral Magazines; in * The Goſpel Magazine, „The Town 
and Country,” „The Court and City,” „The London,” “ The 


Political Regiſter,” &c. But all theſe exertions of his genius 


of brought 
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brought in fo little profit, that he was ſoon reduced to the extremeſt 
indigcuce; fo that at laſt, oppreſſed with poverty and alſo diſeaſe, 
in a fit of le hair he put an end to his exiſtence, Aug. 1770, with 
a doſe of poiſon. This unfortunate perſon, though certainly a moſt 
extraordinary genius, ſeems yet to have been a moſt ungracious 
co Hoſition. He was violent and impetuous to a ſtrange degree. 
Fr the firſt of the above cited letters to his ſiſter, he appears to 
2 portion of ill-humour and ſpleen, more than enough for 
and the editor of his“ Miſcellanies” records, “that 
the vices and irregularities of youth, and that his 
as at leaſt as conſpicuous as his abilities.“ 
' 17797 w-ie publiſhed, in one volume 8vo, © Poems, ſuppoſed 
to 14 been written at Briſtol, by Thomas Rowley and others, in 
t century: the greateſt part now firft publiſhed from the moſt 
a1ithentic copies, with an engraved ſpecimen of one of the MSS. 
To which are added a preface, an in:r>duQtory account of the ſeve- 
ral Pieces, and a Gloſſary.” And, in 1778, were publiſhed, in one 
volume & vo, © Miſcellanics in Proſe and Verſe, by Thomas Chat- 
te ton, tlic ſuppoſea author of the poems, publiſhed under the names 
of i*Owley, &c.” Concerning the authenticity of the poems under 
the name of Rowley (that is, whether they were really written by a 
perſci of that name, r are only, what they are now generally be- 
lieved to be, the torgeries of Chatterton), let us hear the editors of 
the above works. 7 | 
The pretacer of Rowley's Poems gives this account of them, in 
the words of Mr. George Catcot of Briſtol, ro whom, he ſays, the 
public is indebted for them. The firſt diſcovery of certain MSS. 
having been depoſited in Redclift church above three centuries ago, 
was made in the year 1768, at the time of opening the new bridge 
at Briſtol; and was owing to a publication in Farley's Weekly 
Journal, OR. 1, containing“ An account of the ceremonies obſerved 
at the opening of the old bridge, taken, as it was ſaid, from a very 
ancient MS. This excited the curioſity of ſome perſons to inquire 
after the original. The printer, Mr. Farley, could give no account 
ot it, or of the perſon who brought the copy; but after much in- 
quiry it was diſcovered, that this perſon was a youth between 15 
and 16 ycars of age, whoſe name was Thomas Chatterton, and 
whoſe family had been ſextons of Redclift church fer near 150 
years, His father, who was now dead, had alſo been maſter of the 
free ſchool in Pile-{treet. The young man was at firſt very unwil- 
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C| ling to diſcover from whence he had the original ; but, after many 

i promiſes made to him, was at laſt prevailed on to acknowledge that 
Fig hae had received this, together with many other MSS. from his ta- 


- 5 


ther, who had found them in a large cheſt, in an upper room over 
the chapel, on the north- ſide of Redelift church.” It is added, that 
ſoon atter this Mr. Catcot commenced an acquaintance with Chat- 


terton, and partly as preſents, partly as purchafes, procured from 
; bim 
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him copies of many of his MSS. in proſe and verſe; as other copies 
were diſpoſed of in like manner to others. It is concluded, how- 
ever, that whatever may have been Chatterton's part in this very ex- 
traordinary tranſaction, whether he was the author, or only (as he 
conſtantly aſſerted) the copier of all theſe productions, he appears to 

have kept the (ſecret entirely to himſelf, and not to have put it in 
any one's power to bear certain teſtimony either of his fraud or of 
his veracity. | x | 

This affair, however, hath ſince become the foundation of a moſt 
mighty controverſy, and the war among the critics hath yet ſcarcely 
ſublided. The poems in queſtion, publiſhed in 1777, were repub- 
liſhed in 1778, with © An Appendix, containing fame obſervations 
upon their language ; tending to prove that they were written, not 
by any ancient author, but entirely by Chatterton.” Mr, Warton, 
in the third volume of his“ Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry,” hath eſpouſed 
tac lame ſide of the queſtion. Mr, Walpole alſo obliged the learned 
world with a. Letter” on Chatterton from his preſs at Strawberry- 
hill; which was reprinted, by his permiſſion, in “ The Gentle- 
man's Magazine.” On the other hand hath appeared, © Obſerva- 
tions“ upon theſe poems, © in which their authenticity is aſcer- 
tained,” by Jacob Bryant, Eſq. 1781; two volumes, 8vo. and 
another edition of the“ Poems, with a Comment, in which their 

Antiquity is conſidered and defended, by Jeremiah Milles, D. D. 
Dean of Exeter,” 1782, 4to. Then again, in anſwer to theſe two 

works, we have had three pamphlets immediately after: 1. Curſory 

Obſervations on the Poems, and Remarks on the Commentaries of - 

of Mr. Bryant and Dr. Milles; with a falutary Propoſal, addreſſed to 
the Friends of thoſe Gentlemen. 2. An Archzological Epiſtle to 

Dean Milles, Editor of a ſuperb Edition of Rowley's Poems, &c. 

z. An Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley, in which the Arguments of the Dean of Excter 

and Mr. Bryant are examined, by Thomas Warton; and other 

pieces in the public prints and magazines, all preparatory to the 
complete ſettlement of the buſineſs in “ A Vindication of the Ap- 
pendix to the Poems called Rowley's, in Reply to the Anſwers of 
the D-an of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Eſq. and a third anonymous 
Writcr. With ſome further Obſervations upon thoſe Poems, and 
an Examination of the Evidence which has been produced in Sup— 
port of their Authenticity. By Thomas Tyrwhitt,” 1782, 8vo. 
Upon the whole, the war between Bentley and Boyle about Pha- 
laris, though waged with a tar more hoſtile ſpirit, yet doth not ſeem 
to have produced greater commotions and diſturbances in it's day, 
than the late war about Rowley and Chatierton : and all occationed 
by whom? why, wonderful to relate! by a raw, obſcure, uncducated 
{tripiing, who had not attained to mani. 
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 CHAUCER (GOP FRE), one of the greateſt, as well as moſt 
ancient, of the Engliſh poets, lived in the fonrteenth century. It is 
generally agreed, that he was born in London in 1328, the ſecond 
of Edward III. He was educated at Cambridge, where he reſided 
in his eighteenth year, when he wrote * The Court of Love,” and 
fome other pieces. He removed from Cambridge to ſtudy at Ox- 
ford, and afterwards travelled into France, Holland, and other coun- 
tries. Upon his return, he entered himſelf in the Inner Temple. 
His diſtinguiſhed accompliſhments, both of body and mind, gained 
him the friendſhip of many perſons of diſtinction, by whom he was 
drawn to court, where his firſt employment was in quality of the 
king's page. In 1367 the king granted him, for his good ſervices, 
by the title of Dilectus valettus noſter,” an annuity of twenty 
marks, payable out of the Exchequer, till he could otherwiſe pro- 
vide for him. Not long after he was made gentleman of the king's 
privy chamber; and in 1369 the king granted him the further ſum 
of twenty marks a year, during life. Next year he was inade ſhield- 
bearer to the king. In the number of Chaucer's court patrons was 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by whom, and alſo tris ducheſs 
Blanche, a lady diltinguithed for her wit and virtue, he was greatly 
eſteemed. This lady had in her ſervice one Catharine Roxet 
(daughter of Sir Payn, or Pagan, Roxet, a native of Hainaylt, and 
Guien king at arms for that country) who married Sir Hugh Swyn- 
ford, a knight of Lincoln, T his gentleman dying ſoon after their 
marriage, his lady returned into the duke's family, and was ap- 
eee governeſs of his children. She had a ſiſter whoſe name was 
hilippa, a great favourite likewiſe with the duke and ducheſs, and 
by them, therefore, recommended to Chaucer for a wife. He mar- 
ried her about the year 1360, when he was in the flower of his age, 
and, as appears from a picture taken of him at that time, one of the 
handſomeit perſons about the court. In the 46th year of this prince, 
Chaucer was alſo commiſſioned, in conjunction with other perſons, 
to treat with the republic of Genoa. This negociation, it is con- 
jectured, regarded the hiring of ſhips for the king's navy; for in 
thoſe times, though we made frequently great naval armaments, yet 
we had but very few ſhips of our own ; and this defect was ſupplied 
by hiring them from the free ſtates, either in Germany or Italy. 
Upon his return, his majeſty granted him a pitcher of wine daily, in 
the port of London, to be delivered by the butler of England. Soon 
after he was made comptroller of the cuſtoms of London, for wool, 
wool-fells, and hides; with a proviſo that he jhould perſonally 
execute that office, and keep the accounts of it with his own hand. 
About a year after his nomination to this office, he obtained from 
the king a grant of the lands and body of Sir Edmund Staplegate, 
fon of Sir Edmund Staplegate in Kent, in ward. His income at this 


time amounted to a thouland pounds per annum. In the laſt year 
| of 
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of King Edward, he was one of the commiſſioners ſent over to ex- 
voltulate with the French, on their violation of the truce. Richard 
II. who ſucceeded to the crown in 1377, confirmed the ſame year 
his grandfather's grant to Chaucer of twenty marks a year, and like- 
wiſe the other grant of a pitcher of wine daily. In the fourth year 
of Richard II. he procured a confirmation of the grants that had 
heen formerly made to himſelf, and to Phillippa his wife. Chaucer 
had adopted many of Wickliffe's tenets, and exerted himſelf to the 
utmoit, in 1382, in ſupporting John Camberton, generally {tiled 
John of Northampton, mayor of London, who attempted to reform 
the city, according to the advice given by Wicklitte, This was 
highly reſented by the clergy. Camberton was taken into cuſtody. 
Our poet, who was apprized of his danger, made his eſcape out of 
the kingdom, and ſpent his time in ITainault, France, and Zealand, 
where he wrote molt of his books. 
His neceſſities forcing him to return to England, he was diſco- 


vered, ſeized, and feat to prifon ; but upon diſcovering all he knew 


of the late tranſactions in the city, he was diſcharged. This con- 


fellion brought upon him a heavy load of calumny. To give vent 


to his ſorrov at this time, he wrote his « Teſtament of Love,” is 
imitation of Boethius de Conſolatione Philoſophiz.” His aftlic- 
tions received a very conſiderable addition, by the fall of the duke of 
Lancaſter's credit at court. He now reſolved to quit that buſy ſcene 
of life which had involved him in ſo many troubles, and accordingly 


retired to Wood{tock, where he employed part of his time in reviſing 


and correcting his writings. 'Theduke of Lancaſter's return to fa- 
vour, and his marrying Catherine Swynkord, ſiſter to Chaucer's 
wite, could not influence our author to quit his retirement, Where 


he publiſhed his admirable “ Treatiſe on the Altrolabe.” The 


king, upon his return to France, where he eſp8uſed Iſabel, the 
French king's daughter, who was then very young, and put under 
the care of the ducheſs of Lancaſter, granted Chaucer an annuity of 
twenty marks per annum in licu of that given him by his grand- 
father, which poverty had forced him to diſpoſe of for his ſubſiltence, 
and in the 21ſt year of his reipn granted him his protection for two 
years. Upon the death of the duke of Lancaſter, he retired to Dun- 
nington caſtle, where he ſpent the two lait years of his life. Upon 
the acceſſion of Henry of Lancaiter, the fon of his brother-in-law, to 
the throne, having accidentally loſt the two laſt grants of an annutty, 
and of the pipe of wine by king Richard, he obtained a confirmation 
of them by an exemplification of his former letters patent. The 
new king allo granted him, in the firſt year of his reign, an annuity 
of forty marks per annum, for the term of his life. He died Oct. 
25, 14.09, and was buried in Weltminſter-abbey, in the great ſouth 
crols-aifle. By his wife Philippa he had two ſons, Thomas and 
Lewis, to the latter of whom he addrefſed his © Afſtrolabe.” Tho- 
das was ſpeaker of the Honſe of Commons in the reign of W 
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IV. ambaſſador to France and Burgundy, and paſſed through ſeveral 
other public poſts. | 
Mr. Francis Beaumont, in a letter to Mr. Specht, dated from 
Leiceſter, June 30, 1597, comparing Chaucer with other poets, tells 
us, that his Canterbury Tales contain in them almoſt the fame 
argument that is handled in comedies; his ſtyle therein for the moſt 
art is low and open, and like unto their's; but herein they differ. 
he comedy writers do all follow and borrow one from another; as 
Terence from Plautus and Menander, Plautus from Menander and 
Demophilus, Statius and Cæcilius from Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
Philemon, and almoſt all the laſt comedians from that which was 
called Antiqua Comedia... . Chaucer's device of his Canterbury 
Pilgrimage 1s merely his own; his drift is to touch all forts of men, 
and to diſcover all vices of age ; which he doth fo feelingly, and with 
ſo true an aim, as he never fails to hit whatſoever mark he levels at.“ 
He afterwards obſerves, that “ our poet may rightly be called the pith 
and ſinews of eloquence, and the very life itſelf of all mirth and 
pleaſant writing ; beſides one gift he had above all other authors, 
and that is, by excellency ot his deſcriptions to poſſeſs his readers 
with a more forcible imagination of ſeeing that (as it were) done 
before their eyes, which they read, than any other that ever hath 
written in any tongue.“ | | | | 
As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry,” fays Dryden, © ſo 
T hold him in the lame degree of veneration as the Grecians held 
Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good 
ſenſe, learned in all ſciences, and therefore ſpeaks properly on all 
ſubjeAs; as he knew what to fay, fo he knew alſo when to leave 
oft, a continence which is practiſed by few writers, and ſcarcely by 
any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. Chaucer fol- 
lowed nature every where, but was never ſo bold to go beyond her; 
and there is a great difference of being porta and mms porta, if we 
may believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour and 
affectation. The verſe of Chaucer, I confets, is not harmonious to 
us, but it is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, it 
was auribus iftius teh, acconmodata : they who lived with him, 
and ſome time after him, thought 1t muſical, and it continues fo, 
even in our judgment, if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and 
Gower, his contemporaries: there is a rude ſweetneſs of a Scotch 
tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing, though not perfect. It is 
true I cannot go ſo far as be Who publiſhed the laſt edition of him, 
for he would make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
are really ten ſyllables in a verte, where we tind but nine: but this 
opinion is not worth confuting ; it is to groſs and obyiuos an error, that 
common ſenſe {which is a rule in every thing but matters of faith and 
revelation) muſt convince the reader, that equality of numbers in every 
verſe, which we call heroic, was either not known, or not always prac- 
tifed, in Chaucer 's age: it were an ea) matter to produce ſome thou- 
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Cards of his verſes which are lame for want of half, and ſometimes a 
whole one, and which no pronunciation can make otherwiſe. We can 
only ſay, that he lived in the intaucy of our poetry, and that nothing 
is brought to perfection at the firſt. We muit be children before we 
grow men. There was Ennius, and in procels of time a Lucillus and 
2 Lucretius before Virgil and Horace; even after Chaucer, there was 
a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham 
were in being; and our numbers were in their nonage till theſe laſt 
appeared,” | ; 

« He mult,” Dryden afterwards adds, © have been a man of a 
molt wonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe, as it has been truly 
abſerved of him, he has taken into the compaſs of his Canterbur 
Tales, the various manners and humours,. as we now call them, of 
the whole Engliſh nation in his age. Not a ſingle character has 
Eſcaped him. All his pilgrims are leverally diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, and not only in their inclinations, but in theif phy ſiognomies 
and perſons, Baptiſta Porta could not have deſcribed their natures 
better than by the marks which the poet gives them. The matter 
and manner of their tales and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their 
different educations, humours, and callings, that each of them would 
be improper in any other mouth. Even the grave and ſerious cha- 
tacters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral forts of gravity; their diſ- 
courſes are ſuch-as belong to their age, their calling, and their breed- 
ing; ſuch as are becoming of them, and of them only. Some of his 
perfons are vicious, and foine virtuous 5 ſome are unlearned, or (as 
Chaucer calls them) lewd, an fome are learned. Even the ribaldry 
of the low characters is different; the recve, the miller, and the cook, 
are ſeveral men, and diſtioguiſhed from each other as much as the 
mincing lady, prioreſs, and the broad-\ſpeaking gap-toothed wife of 
Bath. But enough of this: there is fuch a variety of game ſpring- 
ing up before me, that I am diſtracted in my choice, and know not 
which to follow. It is futticient % lay, according to the proverb, 
that here is God's plenty. We hear our forefathers and great grand- 
dames all before ns, as they were in Chancer's days: their general 
characters are ftill remaining in mankind, and even in England, 
though they are called by other names than thoſe of monks and 
friars, of chanons, and lady abbeſſes, and nuns; for mankind is 
ever the ſure, and nothing loſt out of nature, though every thing 
| ts altered. 

« Bzccace- lived in the ſame age with Chancer, had the ſame 
genius, and followed the fame ſtudies: both writ novels, and each of 
them cultivated his mother tongue. In the ſerious part of poetry 
the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's ſide; for though the Engliſn- 
man has borrowed miny tales from the Italian, yet it appears, that 
'hoſe of Boccace were not generally of his own making, but taken 
Im authors of former ages, and by him only modelled; ſo that 
what was Of invention in either of them, may be judged equa). But 
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Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the ſtories, which 
he has borrowed, in his way of telling. though proſe allows more 
liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is more caſy, when uncon- 
fined by numbeis. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at difadvantage.” His Canterbury Tales“ have been 
incomparably well publiſhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 


— — 

CHAUNCY (Sir Hex ), knight, author of «© The Hiſtorical 
Antiquities of Hertfordfhire,”” was Geſcended from a family which 
came into England with William the Conqueror. He was edu- 
cated in grammar learning at Biſhop's Stortford ſchool, under Mr. 

; Tlomas L h, and in the year 1647 admitted in Gonvil and Caius 
college, in Chmdrid e. He removed, in 1649, to the Middle 
Temple; and in as = was called to the bar. In 1661 he was con. 
ſtituted a juſtice of peaceor the county - Hertford, made one of 
the benchers in the Middle Temple in 1675, and ſteward of the 
burgh-court in Hertford ; and likewiſe, in 1650, appointed by 

charter recorder of that place. In 1681 he was elected reader of 
the Middle Temple, and on the 4th of June, the fame year, received 
the honour of knighthood at Windtor caltle, from king Charles II. 
He was choſen treaſurer of the Middle Temple in 1685. On the 
11th of June, 1688, he was called to the degree of a ſerjeant at 
law, and the ſame year advanced to be a Welth judge, or one of his 
majeſty's juſtices for the counties of (Glamorgan, Brecknock, and 
Radnor, in the principality of Wales. Ile married three wives: 1, 
Jane, youngeſt daughter of Francis Flyer, of Brent-Pelham, in Hert- 
tord{hire, Eſq. by whom he had ſeven children: ſhe died Dec. 31, 
. Elizabeth, the relict of John Gene of Stredſet, in 
Norfolk, my one of the co-heirs of Gregory Wood, of Rifby in 
Pere, Ce nl : by her he had no iſſue; Die died Auguſt 4, 1077. 

. His third wite was Elizabeth, the tecond daughter of Nathaniel 

| hrujton, of [oxny, in Sattolk, Elq. by whom he had two chil- 
dien. He dicd in the year 1700, and was buried at Ardley, or 
Yardley. Ile publiſhed © T he Hiſtorical Antiquitics of Hertford— 
ſhire ; with bo Orig inal of Counties, Hundreds, Vapentakes, Bo- 
rovghs, Corperatious, Towns, Parithes, Villages, Hamlets, &c,” 
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Ee EELES ons Marr aw, a French mathematician 
engineer, was born at J. yons in 1057, and educated there in the 

90 0 ege of jeſuits, rem w hence he removed to Paris in 167 le 
firlt en. ade an acquaintance with Du Hamel, lecretary to the aca- 
demy of {ciences , whe, obſerving his genius to lie Rrongiy towards 
altronomy, prefunted him ro C allioi. Catlini took him with him 
10 the obſcrfatory, and employed him under him, and Chazelles 
thing to the very bottom of the {cience. In 1603 the academy car- 
ried on the great work of the ene to the north and ſouth, be- 
gun in 1670; and Catlivi having the fouthern quarter aſſigned him, 
took 
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took in he aſſiſtance of Chazelles. In 1684 the duke of Mortemar 
made uſe of Chazelles to teach him mathematics, aud the year after 
procured him the preferment of hydrography profeſſor for the gal- 
lics of Marl-illes, where he ſet up a ſchool for young pilots, deſigned 
to ſerve on board the gallies. In 1686 the gallies made four little 
campaigns, or rather four courſes, purely for exerciſe. Chazelles 
went een board every time with them, kept his ſchool upon the ſea, 
and {1-wed the practice of what he taught. He likewiſe made a 
gicat maby geomcirical and aſtronomical obſervations, by virtue of 
ich he drew a new map of the coaſt of Provence. In 1687 and 
1008 he made two other ſea campaigns, in which he drew a great 
many plans of ports, roads, towns, and forts, which ferved for ſome- 
thing more than bare curioſities, and were lodged with the miniſters 
of ſtats, Ar the beginning of the war which ended with the peace 
of Ryſwick, ſome marine officers, and Chazelles among the reſt, 
jauced tne gallies might be ſo contrived as to live upon the ocean, 
{Lt they might ſerve to tow the men of war when the wind failed, 
© »oved contraty; and alſo help to ſecure the coaſt of France upon 
th, wean. He was fent to the weltern coaſts in July 1689, w 
e. nine the practicableneſs of this ſcheme; and in 1090 fifteen 
„ „newly built, ſet ſaii from Rochefort, cruized as far as Torbay 
in gland, and proved ſerviceable at the deſcent upon Tinmouth. 
FH re he performed the functions of an engineer, and ſhewed as 
meien coirage as if he had been bred a foldier. The general of- 
s h. lerved under declared, that when they ſent him to take a 
view Of any poll of the enemy, they could rely cnurely upon his in- 
tel!i ence. The gallies, after their expedition, came to the mouth 
of the Seine, into the baſons of Havre de Grace and Honfleur ; but 
here they could not winter, becauſe it wis necetlary to make theſe 
baſons dry ſeveral times, to prevent the ſtagnating and ſtench of the 
water. He propoſed the carrying of them to Rohan ; and though 
all the pil»ts were againſt hun, objeRing inſuperable difficulties, he 
was intrulted with the undertaking, and ſucceeded in it. While he 
was at Rohan, he digeſted into order the obſervations which he had 
inade on the. coaſts of the occan ; and here he drew right diſtinct 
maps, with a portulan to them, viz. a Jarge deſcription of every haven, 
as the depth, the tides, the dangers, and advantages diſcovered, &c. 
hele maps were inſerted in the“ Neptune Francoile,” publithed 
in 1692, in which year he was engineer at the deſcent at Oneille. 
In 1693 M. de Ponichartrain, then ſecretary of ſtate for the marine, 
and atterwards chancellor of France, reſolved to get the“ Neptune 
Francoife” carried on to a ſecond volume, which was alſo to take 
in the Mediterranean, Chazelles deſired that he might have a 
year's voyage in this ſea, for making aſtronomical obſervations ; and 
the requelt being granted, he paſſed by Greeze, Egypt, and the 
other parts of Turkey, with his quadrant aud teleſcope in his hand. 
When he was in Egypt he meaſured the pyramids, and found that 
b 2 the 
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the four ſides of the biggeſt lay preciſely againſt the four quarters of 
the world. Now, as it is highly probable that this exact poſition to 
eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth, was deſigned three thouſand years ago 
by thoſe that raiſed this vaſt ſtructure, it follows, that during ſo long 
an interval there has been no alteration in the ſituation of the 
heavens; or, which is what we mean, that the poles of the earth 
and the meridians have all along continued the ſame. He like— 
wiſe made a report of his voyage in the Levant, and gave the aca- 
demy all the ſatisfaction they wanted concerning the polition of 
Alexandria; upon which he was made a member of the academy 
1 ä ; 

Chazelles died Jan. 1710. He was a very extraordinary and 
uſeful man; and, beſides his great genius and attainments, was alſo 
remarkable for his moral and religious endowments. 


W— . RN  ———— 


CHEKE (Jonn), deſcended of an ancient family in the iſle of 
Wight, was born at Cambridge, June 16, 1514. He was admitted 
into St. John's college, in Cambridge, at about the age of ſeven- 
teen; and there made great proficiency in the learned languages, 
particularly the Greek. After taking his degrees in arts, he was 
choſen Greek leQurer of the univerfity. King Henry having 
founded, about 1540, a profeſſorſhip of the Gregk tongue in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, with a ſtipend of forty pounds a year, 
Cheke was choſen the firſt profeſſor. He was at the fame time 
univerſity orator. About 1543 he was incorporated maſter of arts 
at Oxtord, where he had ſtudied ſome time. In 1544 he was ap- 
pointed joint tutor for the Latin tongue, with Sir Anthony Cooke, 
to Prince Edward, and one of the canons in the new-founded col- J 
lege at Oxford, now Chriſt-church. Upon the ditſolution of that 4 
college in 1545, he got a penſion in lieu of his canonry. Upon the | 
acceſſion of Edward VI. he obtained an annuity of an hundred 
marks, and a grant of lands and manors ; and by virtue of the king's 
mandamus was elected provoſt of King's college. In 1549 he was . 
one of the commiſſioners for viſiting the univerſity of Cambridge. 5 
He was alſo one of the thirty-two commiſſioners appointed to com- 
pile a body of eccleſiaſtical law from the old eccleſiaſtical law books, 
About this time he publiſhed his book entitled The Hurt of Se— 
dition.” In 1550 he was made chief gentleman of the king's 
privy-chamber, and ſtill continued to be his tutor. In 1551 his 
majeſty conferred on him the honour of knighthood. The year 
following he was made chamberlain of the Exchequer for life, in 4 
1553 clerk of the council, and ſoon after one of the ſecretaries of 2 
ſtate, and privy counſellor. The ſame year the king granted to 
him, and his heirs male, the honour of clerk in Suffolk, with other 
lands, to the amount of an hundred pounds a year. Having acted 
as ſecretary to lady Jane Grey and her council, after king Edward's 
geceaſe, he was upon queen Mary's acceſſion committed - the 
| ower. 
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Tower. In 1554 he obtained the queen's pardon, and was ſet at 
liberty, aſter being almoſt {tripped of a great part of his ſubſtance. 
The queen granting him aſterwards a licence to travel, he went firſt 
to Balil, and thence into Italy. Leaving Italy, and not chuſing to return 
into his own country, he went and ſettled at Straſburgh in Germany, 
where the Engliſh ſervice was kept up, which he regularly attended. 
Meanwhile his eſtate in England was confiſcated to the queen's 
uſe, under pretence, that he did not come home at the expiration of 
the term granted by his licence. He was now forced to teach Greek 
at Straſburgh for his ſubſiſtence. In 1556, being inſidiouſly drawn 
to Bruſſels, he was by order of king Philip waylaid in his return, 
between that place and Antwerp, ſeized, and conveyed blindfolded in 
a waggon to the neareſt harbour, where he was put on board a ſhip, 
under hatches, and brought to the Tower of London. Two of the 
queen's chaplains were ſent to the Lower to endeavour to reconcile 
him to the church of Rome, but without ſucceſs: Dr. Fecken- 
ham, dean of St. Paul's, came afterwards to offer him the alternative 
of © either comply or burn.” Sir John could not withſtand this 
argument. Having made his ſoleum ſubmiſſion to cardinal Pole, 
the pope's legate, he was by him abfolved, and received into the 
boſom of the Roman Catholic church. He was afterwards forced 
to make a public recantation before the queen, and another long one 
before the whole court. His lands were reſtored to him upon con- 
dition of an exchange with the queen for others. Grief, remorſe, 
and ſhame, ſhortening his days, he died Sept. 13, 1557, aged 43. 
He was author of ſeveral books, the titles of which may be ſeen 
by the curious in his life written at large by Strype. He left three 
tons by his wife, whom he married in 1547. He was reckoned 
one of the belt and moſt learned men of his age, and a diſtinguiſhed 
reviver of polite literature in England. 


— 9 — 
CHEMNITZ. (MarTix), a Lutheran divine, was born at 
Britzen, a town in the marquiſatèe of Brandenburg, in 1522. His 
father was nothing better than a wovl-comber ; ſo that, as we may 
ealily imagine, he had many dithculties to ſtruggle through in the 
courle of his education, After having learned the rudiments of 
literature in a ſchool near home, he went to Magdeburg, where he 
made fome progreſs in arts and languages. Then he removed to 
Francfort upon the Oder, to cultivate philoſophy under his relation 
George Sabinus; and then to Wittemberg, where he ſtudied under 
Philip Melancthon. Afterwards he became a ſchoolmaſter in 
Pruſſia, and in 1552 was made librarian to the prince. He now 
devoted himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity, though he was a con- 
ſiderable mathematician, and ſkilled particularly in aſtronomy. After 
he had continued in the court of Pruffia three years, he returned to 
the univeriity of Wittemberg, and lived in friendſhip with Melance 
thon, From thence he removed to Brunſwick, where he ſpent = 
f | aft 
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laſt thirty years of his life, and where he died in 1586. His 
works are, Harmonia Evanpeliorum;” “ Examen concilii Tri— 
dentini;F“ “A Treatiſe againſt the Jeſuits,” wherein he explained 
to the Germans the doctrines and policy of thoſe crafty deviſers, &c. 
His Examination of the Council of Trent“ has always been 
reckoned a very maſterly pertormance. 

Chemnitz was a man of great parts, learning, judzment, and mo- 
deſty; and was very much eſteemed by the princes of his own com 
munion, who often made ute of him in the public affairs of the 


church. This is what Thuanus ſays of him in his hiſtory of the 


year 1586; and Proteſtant writers have not fcrupled to rank him 
next to even Luther himſelf, for the ſervices he did in promoting 
the Reformation, and expoſing the errors, as well as knaveries, of 
the church of Rome. | 


CHESELDEN (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh ſurgeon and 
anatomiſt, was born at Somerby in Leiceiterſhire, 1688. After a 
ſchool education, he was placed, about 1703, under Cowper, the 
celebrated anatomiſt, in whole houſe he reſided; and {tudied ſur- 
gery under Mr. Ferne, head furgeon of St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
whom he afterwards ſuccecded for nineteen years. In 1711 he was 


elected fellow of the Royal Society. So early as the age of twenty- - 


two he read lectures in anatomy, of which the ſyllabus was frlt 


printed in 1711, and afterwards annexed to his“ Anatoiny of the 


Human Body,” printed firſt in 1713, 8vo, He continued his lev- 
tures for twenty years, and during that period obliged the world with 
many curious and ſingular cales, which are printed in the“ Philo- 
fophical Tranſactions, the Mcmoirs of the Academy of Surgery 
at Paris, and other valuable repolitories. His “ Olteograpity,”* 
inſcribed to queen Caroline, was publiſhed by ſubſcription, in a 
handſome folio, 1733; a peeviſh critique on which work was 
printed by Dr. Douglas, in 1735, under the title of © Remarks on 
that pompous Book, "The Oſt-ography of Mr. Cheſelden.” It was 


animadverted on with more candour by the famois Haller, who, 


while he pointed out what was amiſs in it, yet paid Mr. Cheſelden 


all the praiſes he deſerved. Heiſter alſo, in his © Compendium of 
Anatomy,” has done juſtice to his merit. „ 

In his ſeveral publications on anatomy. be never failed to intro— 
duce ſelect caſes in ſurgery; and to“ Le Dran's Operations in Sur- 
gery, which he publithed in 1749, he annexed twenty-one uſctul 
plates, and a variety of valuable remarks, ſome of which he had 
made ſo early as while he was a pupil under Mr. Ferne: but what 
he more-particularly attended to, was the operation of cutting for 
the ſtone. In 1722 he gained ſtriking applauſe in this way ; and 


the year after publiſhed his“ Treatiſe on the high Operation for 


the Stone.” In 1729 he was elected a correſponding member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; and almoſt on the inſti— 
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| WE of the Royal Academy of Surgery in that city, 1732, had the 
honour of being the firſt foreigner aſſociated to their learned body. 
In 1728 he unmortalized himſelf by giving fight to a lad near four- 


teen years old, who had been totally blind from his birth, by the cloſure 


of the iris, without the leaſt opening for light in the pupil: he drew 
up a partfcular account of the whole proceſs, and the various ob- 
{ervations made by the patient, aſter he had recovered his ſight, 

His fame was now fo fully eſtabliſhed, that he was eſteemed the 
firſt man of his profeſſion. He was elected head ſurgeon of St. Tho- 
mas's hoſpital; at St. George's, and the Weſtminſter infirmary, he 
was choſen conſulting ſurgeon, and was alſo appointed principal 
{urgeon to queen Caroline. Having now obtained the utmoſt of 
his withes as to fame and fortune, he ſought for that moſt defirable 
ol blefings, a life of tranquillity ; and found it, 1737, in the appoint- 
ment of head ſurgeon to Chelſea hoſpital, which he held to his 
death, In 1738 Mr. Sharpe dedicated his “ Treatiſe on the Ope- 
rations of Surgery” to Mr. Cheſelden ; to whom he acknowledges 
himſelf © chiefly indebted for whatever knowledge he can pretend to 
in ſurgery ;” cails him * the ornacaent of his profeſſion;“ and ſays, 
that © to him poſterity will be for ever indebted for the ſigual ſer- 
vices he has done to ſurgery.“ | 

In the latter end of 1751 he was ſeized with a paralytic ſtroke, 
from which, to appearance, he was perfectly recovered ; when, April 
10, 1752, a ſudden ſtroke of apoplexy hurried him to the grave, at 
the age of 64. He was intimate ith Pope, by whom he is often 
mentioned with honour, as well as affection. 


WA RW WEI EY AAR : 

CHESNE (AxpRE DU), called the father of French hiſtory, was 
born in Touraine, 1584, and cruſhed to death by a cart, as he was 
paſſing from Paris to his country-houſe, in 1640. His labours, for 
luch they may be properly called, conſiſt of, 1. Une Hiſtoire des 
Papes, 2 tom. fol. 2. Une Hiſtvire d'Angleterre,” 2 tom. fol. 
3. L'Hittojre des Cardinaux Frarcuts.” 4. Un Recueil des Hiſtoriens 
des France. This laſt was intended to contain twenty-four volumes 
in folio; the two firſt of which, from the origin of the nation to 
Hugh Capet, ber publiſned himſelf. The third and fourth, from 
Charles Martel to Philip Auguſtus, were in the preſs when he died; 
and his ſon, Francis du Cheſne, who inherited his induſtry as well 
as his learning, publithed the fifth, from Philip Auguſtus to Philip 
I: Bel. 5. Hiſtoriæ Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui, Paris, 1019, 
in folio. This collection has been much eſteemed. 


——— — — —— — 


CHESTERFIELD {Pa1r1e, Earl of). See STANHOPE. 


CHETWODE {(KNIGHTLY), a gentleman of good family, and 


» 8 \ - - - * * . 
fellow of King's college, Cambridge, is thus noticed in a MS. of 


Mr. Baker: Knightley Chetwocd, extraordinariè electus, born at 
| | Coventry, 
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8 . 
Coventry, came into the place of Tho. Brinley, chaplain to the lord 
Dartmouth, to the princeſs of Denmark, and to king James II. pre- 
bend of Wells, rector of Broad Riltington, Glouceſterſiire, and ca- 
non of Vork [Nov. 20, 1688]; nominated biſhop of Briſtol by king 
James juſt before his abdication; went afterwards chaplain to allithe 
Englith forces into Holland, under the carl of Marlborough, 1689 ; 
commenced D. D. 1691.“ The nomination to the ſee of Briſtol was 
on biſhop Trelawney's tranſlation to Exeter; but king James 
quitted the kingdom before the election could paſs the ſeals. He 
was inſtalled dean of Glouceſter April 6, 1707 ; and died in that ſta- 
tion April 4, 1720. | | 

Dr. Chetwode wrote a * Life of Lord Roſcommon,” which ſtill 
remains in MS. in the library of St. John's college, Cambridge, 
and which furniſhed Fenton with the particulars he has related of 
that nobleman: it is faid, however, to be very ill written, full of 
high-church cant, and common-place obſcrvations.” He was au- 
thor of a learned “ Diſſertation prefixed to Dryden's Virgil,” in 
1697; and of ſeveral littie poems in the“ Select Collection.“ Dc. 
Chetwode had an hereditary claim to an ancient Englith barony, 
which was fruitleſsly proſecuted by his fon, who died at an ad- 
vanced age, Feb. 17, 1752. 
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CHEVREAU (UR RAN), was born at Loudun, a town of Poitou 
in France, in 1613. His inclination lay ſtrongly in the ſtudy of the 
belles lettres, in which he CORO a progrels, that he 
obtained a diſtinguiſhed rank among the learned, His application 
to letters, however, did not unqualify him for buſineſs, for he was a 
man of great addreſs and knowledge of the world, and on that ac- 
count advanced io be fecretary to Curiſtina queea of Sweden. The 
king of Denmark engaged him alto at his court. Several German 
Tinces entertained him, and among the reſt the elector palatine 
harles Lewis, father to the duchets of Orleans. He continued 
for ſome time at this court, fat at the conncil-board, and helped to 
bring over the princeſs juſt mentioned to the popiſh communion, 
At his return to Paris, he was made preceptor, and afterwards fecre-. 
tary, to the duke of Maine, Then he retired to Loudun, where he 
had built an elegant habitation tor the repaſe of his old age, and, af- 
ter ſpending there the laſt twenty years of his life in ſtudy and retire- 

ment, he died in 1701, almott cighty-eight years of age. | 
He left a very noble library behind him, and was himſelf the au- 
thor of fome works. "The firit work publithed by him is a little 
book entitled © Le Tableau de la Fortune; in which he relates all 
the conſiderable revolutions that have happened in the world. Many 
years after he wrote © A Hiſtory of the World,” which has been 
printed ſeveral times, and tranſlated into ſercra] languages. This, 
though reckoned his beſt work, is not without it's faults. The 
ſtyle is harth and unpoliſhed tor the molt part, and he often miſtakes 
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in matters of fact. It may be neceſſary to mention, however, that 
Vertot furniſhed a new corrected edition of this hittory, which was 
printed at Amſterdam after Chevreau's death. In 1697 were printed 
at the Hague two volumes of his Oeuvres Melees, or Miſcella- 
neous Works,” conliſting chiefly of letters in verſe and proſe. He 
alſo wrote notes upon Petronius and Malherbe, and was reckoned a 
very tolerable critic in his day. Laſtly, there was publiſhed, in 
1700, a collection of his, called “ The Chevræana.“ It is generally 
ſaid of him, that he was rather a good compiler, than a ſtrong or a 


fine thinker, 


CHEYNE (GeoRoe), an Engliſh phyſician, was born of a good 
family in Scotland, 1671. He was educated at Edinburgh, under 
Dr. Pitcairne. He paſſed his youth in cloſe ſtuily and great abſte- 
miouſneſs ; but coming to London when about thirty, he changed 
on a ſudden his whole manner of living. He-found the bottle 
companions, the younger gentry, and free livers, to be the moſt 
ealy of acceſs, and ſuſceptible of triendihip; and being naturally of 
a chearful temper and lively imagination, foon became much ca- 
refſed by them, and grew daily in bulk and in friendſhip with theſe 
gay gentlemen, and their acquaintance. | 

He continued this courte not only from liking, but to force a 
trade, which method he obſerved to ſucceed with ſome others; and 
by this means his health was, in a few years, brought into great 
diſtrefs. He grew excellively fat, ſhort-breathed, lethargic, and 
liftleſs. He (ſwelled to ſuch an enormous ſize, that he exceeded 
thiry-two (tone in weight. Upon ſtepping into his chariot quickly, 
and with any effort, he was ready to faint away for want of breath, 
and his face turned black. He was not able to walk up above one 
pair of ſtairs at a time, without extreme pain and blowing. He 
laboured likewiſe under a nervous and ſcorbutic diſorder to the moſt 
violent degree ; his life was an intolerable burden, and his condi- 
tion the moſt deplorable. | 

Having tried all the power of medicine in vain, he reſolved at laſt 
to make uſe of a milk and vegetable diet, which removed his com- 
plaints. His ſize was reduced to almoſt one third; he recovered his 
ſtrength, activity, and chearfulneſs, with the free and perfect uſe of 
his faculties; and, by a regular obſervance of his regimen, he 
reached a mature period, for he died at Bath in his 72d year. 

He was fellow of the college of phyſicians at Edinburgh, and 
of the Royal Society, He favoured the public with fome writings., 


1. An Eſſay on Health and Long Life. 2. Tractatus de infirmo- 
rum Sanitate tuenda, vitaque producenda, libro ejuſdem Argumenti 
Anglici editio longe auctior et limatior; huic acceſſit de Natura 
fibræ ejuſque laxæ five reſolutæ Morbis Tractatus nunc primum 
editus. 3. An Eſſay of the true Nature and due Method of treating 
the Gout; together with an Account of the Nature and Qualities of 

Vol. III. a Ii 1 | Bath 
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Bath Waters, the Manner of uſing them, and the Diſeaſes in which 
they are proper; as alſo of the Nature and Cure of moſt Chronica] 
Diſeaſes. 4. A new Theory of acute and flow continued Fevers ; to 
which is prefixed, an Eſſay concerning the Improvement of the 
Theory of Medicine. 5. Philoſophical Principles of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, in two parts. 6. Fluxionum Methodus in- 
verſa: five Quantitatum fluentium leges generaliores. 7. The 
Engliſh Malady ; or, a Treatiſe of Nervous Diſcaſes of all Kinds, in 
three Parts. 


CHEYNELL (Francis), ſon of John Cheynell, a phyſician, 
was born at Oxford, in 1608, and, after he had been educated in 
grammar learning, became a member of the univerſity there in 
1023. When he had taken the depree of bachelor of arts, he was, 
by the intereſt of his mother, then the widow of Abbot biſhop of 
Saliſbury, elected probationer fellow of Merton college, in 1629. 
Then he went into orders, and officiated in Oxford for ſome time; 
but when the face of things began to alter, in 1640, he took the par- 
lamentarian ſide, and became an enemy to biſhops and eccleſialtica} 
ceremonies. He embraced the Covenant, was made one of the al- 
ſembly of divines in 1043, and was frequently appointed to preach 
before the members of parliament. He was one of thoſe who were 
fent to convert the univerſity of Oxford in 1646, was made a viſitor 
by. the parliament in 1647, and the year after took poſſeſſion of the 
Margaret proteſlorthip of that univerſity, and of the preſidentſhip 
of St. John's college; but being found an improper man ſor thoſe 
places, he was forced to retire to the rectory of Petworth, in Suſlex, 
to which he had been preſented about 1043, where he continued an 
uſeful member of the covenanting party till the time of the Reſtora- 
tion, and then he was turned out ot that rich parſonage. 

Dr. Cheynell (tor he had taken his doctor's degree) was a man of 
conſiderable parts and learning, ard publifhed a great many ſermons 
and other works ; but now he 1s chiefly memorable for the connec- 
tions he had with the famous Chillingworth. "There was ſomething 
fo very ſingular in his behaviour to that great man, that we think it - 
may be uſetul, as well as entertaining, to give a fhort account of it. 
In 1643, when Land was a priſoner in the Tower, there was printed 
by authority a book of Cheynell's, entitled, The Riſe, Growth, 
and Danger of Socinianiſm.” This came out about half a dozen 
years after Chillingworth's excellent work, called“ The Religion 
of Proteſtants,” &c. and was written, as we are told in the title-page, 
with a view of detecting a moſt horrid plot, formed by the arch- 
biſhop and his adherents againſt the pure Proteſtant religion. In 
this book the archbiſhop, Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, and other 
eminent divines of thoſe times, were ſtrongly charged with Soci— 


nianiſm. The year after, 1644, when Chillingworth was dead, | 
there came out another piece of Cheynell's, with this ſtrange title, : 
km | | „ Chillingworthi 


— 
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„ Chillingworthi Noviſſima; or, The Sickneſs, Hereſy, Death, and 
Burial, of William Chillingworth.” This was alſo printed by 
authority; and is, as the writer of Chillingworth's life truly ob- 
ſerves, * a moſt ludicrous, as well as melancholy inſtance, of fana- 
ticiſm, or religious madneſs.” To this is prefixed a dedication to 

De. Bayly, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Fell, &c. of the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, who had given their imprimatur to Chillingworth's book; in 
which thoſe divines are abuſed not a little, for giving ſo much coun- 
tenance to the uſe of reaſon in religious matters, as they had given by 
their approbation of Chillingworth's book. After the dedication 
follows the relation itſelf; in which Cheynell gives an account how 
he came acquainted with this man of reaſon, as he calls Chilling- 
worth ; what care he took of him ; and how, as his illneſs increaſed, 

. « they remembered him in their prayers, and prayed heartily that 

God would be pleaſed to beſtow ſaving graces as well as excellent 
gitts upon him; that he would give him new hght and new eyes, 
that he might ſee, and acknowledge, and recant his error, that he 
might deny his carnal reaſon, and ſubmit to faith:“ in all which he 
is ſuppoſed to have related nothing but what was true; for he is al- 
lowed to have been as fincere, as honelt, and as charitable, as his 
religion would ſuffer him to be; and, in the cale of Chillingworth, 
while he thought it his duty to conſign his ſoul to the devil, was led 

by his humanity to take care of his body. Chillingworth at length 

died; and Cheynell, though he refuſed, as he tells us, to bury his 
body, yet conceived it very fitting to bury his book. For this 
purpoſe he met Chillingworth's friends at the grave, with his book 
in his hand; and, after a ſhort preamble to the people, in which he 
aſſured them how happy it would be tor the kingdom, if this book, 
and all it's fellows, could be fo buried that they might never riſe 
more, unleſs it were for a confutation, Get thee gone,” ſaid he, 
thou curſed book! which has ſeduced ſo many precious ſouls! 
get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book !—earth to earth, and duſt 
to duſt: get thee gone into the place of rottenneſs, that thou mayeſt 
rot with thy author, and fee corruption!“ 

Cheynell's death happened in 1665, at an obſcure village called 
Preſton, in Suſſex, where he had purchaſed an eſtate, to which he 
retired, upon his being turned out of the living of Petworth ; and, 
after what has been related, the reader will not, perhaps, think what 
\Wood ſays incredible, that he died“ in a condition little better than 
Jiltracted,” He was married, and left behind him ſeveral ſons. 


Sr 
CHIABRERA (GABRIELO), an Italian poet, was born at Sa- 
vone, in 1552. He went to ſtudy at Rome, where Aldus Manutius 
and Muretus gave him their friendſhip, and aided him with their 
councils, Urban VIII. and the princes of Italy, honoured him with 
many public marks of their eſteem. In 1624, Urban, himſelf a 
poct, as well as a protector of poets, invited him to Rome for the 
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holy year; but Chiabrera excuſed himſelf, on account of old age 
and infirmities, He died at Savone in 1638, aged 86. As he was 
one of the greateſt wits, ſo he had another ſingularity, which was, 
to be one of the uglielt men in Italy. He left heroic, dramatic, 
paſtoral, and lyric poems, which were collected and publiſhed at 
Rome, 1718, in 8vo, by the abbe Paolucci, The lyric are ſaid to 


be the moſt eſteemed. - 


CHICHESTER (ART Hug), a brave officer in the 16th centu- 
Ty, and made lord deputy in Ireland, and baron of Belfaſt, in the 
beginning of the 17th, was born at Ralegh, near Barnſtaple, in the 
county of Devon. Some pant of his youth he ſpent in the univer- 
ſity, but that being too ſedentary a life for his active genius, he 
went into the wars; and at every place where his ſovereign's ſervice 
required, there he was by fea and land, in England and in France; 
in the laſt of which, for ſome ſignal exploit done by him in the pre- 
ſence of Henry IV. he was knightcd by that excellent prince. But his 
aſſiſtance being moſtly wanted in Ireland, where things were in the 
utmoſt confuſton, he put himſelf into that ſervice; and in this em- 
ployment manifeſted great valour and wiſdom, fo fairly and even 
tempered, that his generous actions expreſſed an uncommon capa- 
City, =. | 

In June, 1600, he was at the taking of the ſtrong caſtle of Bal- 
linſhor. And in the enſuing winter, was put in garrifon at Car- 
rickfergus, with eight hundred and fifty foot, and a hundred and 
twenty-five horſe, under his command. In Avguſt, 1602, he and 
ſir Henry Danvers took the ſtrong fort of Eniflaghlin, wherein moſt 
of the earl of Tir-Oen's plate and choice goods were depoſited. The 
March following he expelled Brian Mac-Art from Killultagh, 
where he had ſecretly lodged himſelf with five hundred men; and 
brought the rebels in * 2 to ſo low a condition, that they were 
forced to eat human fleſh, In a word, he was ſo effectually aſſiſt- 
ant, as one expreſſes it, firſt to plow and break up that barbarous 
nation by conqueſt, and then to ſow it with the feeds of civility, 
when he was made lord deputy of Ireland (which was in 1604), 
that he did more than could be done in ſeveral years before. Good 
laws and proviſions had indeed been made by his predeceſſors, but 
they were like leſſons ſet for a lute eut of tune, uſeleſs, till the in- 
ſtrument was fitted for them. Being therefore raiſed to that emi- 
nent ſtation, in which he was ſworn the third of February, he ated 
with ſuch prudenee and reſolution, that he quite put an end to all 
inſurrections in that kingdom ; and did three great things towards a 

reformation therein, The firſt was, his management of the moſt 
ſtubborn parliament that ever was in Ireland, which nevertheleſs, 
he prevailed with to attaint the earls of Tir-Oen, and Tyrconell, fir 
Cahir O'Dogharty, and others, and to make an act of recognition, 


and give the King a ſublidy. The ſecond was, the plantation of the 
15 | 4 torfeited 
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forfeited eſtates in Ulſter, which he very much inffuenced and pro- 
moted. And the third was, the eſtabliſhing a new circuit for judges 
of aſſize in the province of Connaught, and retrieving the circuit of 
Munſter, which had been diſcontinued for two hundred years. So 
that, whereas the circuits were before confined to the Englith pale, 
they were extended by him throughout the kingdom. By this wiſe 
regulation, Ireland was, in a ſhort time, fo cleared of thieves and 
capital offenders, that ſo many male factors were not found in the 
two and thirty ſhires of that kingdom, as in fix Engliſh ſhires in the 
weſtern circuit. He alſo reduced the mountains and glinns on the 
ſouth of Dublin, which uſed to be thorns in the ſides of the Engliſh, 


into the county of Wicklow. And fo watchful was he over the 


actions of ſuſpected perſons, that Tir-Oen was heard to complain, 
He could not drink a fuil carouſe of fack, but the State was, 
within a few hours, advertiſe] thercok.“' 

In the year 162, he was, for a reward of his great ſervices, ad- 
vanced to the dignity of baron of Belfalt, Whilit he continued lord 
deputy, namely, in 1614, the harp was firſt marthalled with the 
arms of Great Britain : and about the ſame time the Irith began to 
imitate the Engliſh faſhions, and cut their mantles into cloaks. 
In the beginning of the year 1616, aſter this worthy perſon had 

continued lord deputy of Ireland above 11 years, king James I. ap- 
pointed him lord high-treafurer of that kingdom, and recalled him 
to England; not out of any diſpleaſute, but, as far as can be con- 
jectured, through the artitices of the Iriſh papiſts, over whom he 
kept a ſtrict hand. Being thus returned home, fo conſiderable were 
his abilities that he was not fiiffered to lie unaCtive : for in May 
1622, he was ſent by king James I. to the palatinate, and from 
thence to the emperor. While he was in Germany, Manheim 
was ſeaſonably victualled through his prudent direction and advice. 
Aud being in that place when it was beſieged by count Tilly, the 
emperor's general, his lordſhip ſent the count word, “ That it was 


againſt the law of nations to beſiege an amballador.” Tilly re- 


turned for anſwer, „ "That he took no notice that he was an am- 
baſſador,” Upon which the lord Chicheſter replied +9 the meſſen- 
ger, Had my maſter ſent me with as many hundred men, as he 
hath ſent me on fruitleſs meſſages, your general thould have known, 
that I had been a ſoldier, as well as an ambaſlador.? _ 

At his return from this embaſſy, in the October following, his 
lordſhip was very well received by king James, and the 31ſt of 
December made one of his majeſty's privy-council in England. 
He died about the ſame time as his maſter king James, nameiy, 
about the beginning of the year 1625: but, in this ſuperior te 
his ſovereign, that he died in as great honour as any Euglihman 
of his age; and to the great grief of his country, becauſe it was 
in ſuch a time as moſt required his aſſiſtance, courage, and wi: om, 
which ſeldom meet, but in him were united, and chailen 4 an 


equal 
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equal ſhare in his perfections. He was buried at Belfaſt, in Ire- 
land. | a 


He was ſtout in his nature, above any diſorder upon emergen- 
cies, refolved in his temper above any impreſſions from other princes, 
and high in his propoſal beyond the expectation of his own. With 
regard to Ireland his ſentiments were, that time muſt open and fa- 
cilitate things for reformation of religion, by the proteſtant planta- 
tions, by the care of good bithops and divines ; the 8.1.1 
of the college; the education of wards; an inſenſible ſeizure of 
Popiſh liberties ; reducing the number of privy-counfellors, which 
were fifty or ſixty at leaſt, and occaſioned great debates, and 
cauſed buſineſs to be divulged, &c. In a word, he was a good ſol- 
dier, and a true Engliſhman, which is as great a character as can be 
given. He married Letice, daughter of fr John Perrot, lord deputy 
of Ircland; and having no iſſue by her, made his youngeſt brother, 
fir Edward Chicheſter, knt. his heir: who was created by king 
Charles I. baron Belfaſt, and viſcount Chicheſter, of Carrickfergus, 


in the county of Antrim. His fon Arthur was created earl of 


Donegall ; which dignity hath been ever ſince enjoyed by his pol- 
teritv. | 


— 
. 


CHICHLEY or CHICHELY (HENRY), archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was born at Higham Ferrers in Northamptonſhire. After 
being inſtructed in grammar-learning at Wincheſter ſchool, he at- 
terwards became fellow of New college in Oxford (where he took 
the degree of LL. D.) and chaplain to Robert Medford, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who, about 1402, made him archbiſhop of Saliſbury. 
This preferment he exchanged two years aſter, for the chancellor- 
Mip of that dioceſe. Henry IV. ſent him to congratulate Gregory 
XII. on his advancement to the papacy, who conferred on Chich- 
ley the bifhopric of St. David's, which fell vacant during his abſence 
from England, in 1407. | | 
In 1409, he was deputed by the ſynod of London, with two 
others, to the general council held at Piſa, for healing the ſchiſm of 
the church. In 1414, upon the death of Arundel, he was tranſlated 
to the fee of Canterbury. A ſublidy being demanded this year of 
the parliament, the commons addreſſed the king to ſeize the re- 
venues of the clergy, and apply them to the public ſervice. Our 
archbiſhop adviſed the clergy, in order to ward off this blow, 10 
matze a voluntary offer of a large ſubſidy, and to engage the king to 
ailert his title to the crown of France; that, being embroiled in a 
foreign War, his attention might be diverted from domeſtic affairs: 
which expedient ſucceeded, | 

In 1416, he gave a ſingular proof of his juſtice and ſteadineſs. 
Lord Strange, with his lady and ſervants, coming to St. Dunſtan's 
church to velpers, and meeting fr John Truſſel there, who had long 
been at variance with lord Strange, the ſervants of the latter drew 


mel 


choſe another place for buildin 
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their ſwords in the church, wounded fir John, his fon, and others, 
and killed one who had interpoled. The archbiſhop being informed 
of the affair, interdicted the church, as being polluted with blood, 
and publicly excommunicated the authors and accomplices of the 
crime. And lord Strange and his lady, having, purſuant to a ſum- 
mons, apptared before him at St. Paul's, and implored the church's 
pardon, he impoled on them this penance, that their ſervants who 
were the immediate offenders, ſhould in their ſhirts and drawers only, 
and he and his wife with tapers in tl{cir hands, walk from St. Paul's 
to St. Dunſtan's, with whichrthey complied ; and when the arch- 
biſbop purified St. Dunſtan's church, lady Strange filled the veſſels 
with water, and both the and her lord were commanded to offer a 
pyx and an altar-cloth. _ 

In 1421, hs called a fixth ſynod at London, in which a tenth was 
ranted for the ſervice of the king, upon condition that the king's 
purveyors ſhould not meddle with the goods of the clergy ; that the 
clergy ſhould not be committed to priſon, but for maniteſt theft or 
murder; that for all other crimes, they ſhould only find ſureties for 
their appearance at their trial, but ſhould not be impriſoned ; and that 
it ſhould be felony to caſtrate a prieſt. About 1424, he founded in his 
native town of Higham Ferrers, in honour of the virgin Mary, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and king Edward the confeſſor, a college for 
eight fellows, four clerks, fix choriſters, and over all a maſter, to pray 
for the fouls of the deceaſed. He alſo erected a ſpacious hoſpital, for 
the poor of that place. The ample revenues wherewith he endowed 
both thoſe foundations, were afterwards augmented by the legacies 
of his two brothers, aidermen of London. About this time, he op- 
poſed, with great warmth, the encroachment of the fee of Rome. 
In a ſynod which ſat in 1429, he procured a tenth and an half to be 
granted to the king. The liberal conceſſions of the ſynod were at 
this time recompenſed with an act of parhament, granting to the 
clergy the privilege enjoyed by the members of parliament, of being 
exempted, they and their ſcrvants, from arreſts during the ſitting of 

the ſynod. 8 
In 1437, he ordered to be built a large and ſtately edifice, of a 
ſquare form, in the north part of the ſuburbs of Oxford, which he 
def1gned for a college. But when the work was almoſt finiſhed, 
whether it was that he found fault with the ſtructure, or dia not 
like the ſituation of it, he changed his mind, and gave it to the 
monks of Bernard, for the reception of novices out of all the con- 
vents of that order, to ſtudy the arts and divinity. However, he 
g a college, very commodious for 
the ſtudents, in the middle of the town near St. Mary's church; 
and pulling down the houſes which ſtood there, he laid out a ſquare 
court. The walls of this new building were finiſhed in 1439, 
and the workmen had begun to lay the roof. The archbithop had 
purchaſed lands and manors for the perpetual maintenance thereof, 
and the king upon his application, by his letters patent under rhe 
| great 
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great ſeal, erected this building into a college, and granted it very 
large privileges. He allo gave the founder leave to place in it a 
warden and fellows, and to make laws and ſtatutes for the govern- 
ment of the ſociety, He went to Oxford next year, and conſecra— 


ted the chapel of his college, and made Richard Andrew, LL. D. 


and chancellor of Cant: bury, warden of it. He alſo appointed 20 
fellows, being a'l men ſelected om the whole univerfity, to whom 
he gave power to elect into their ſociety 20 more: of which num- 
der he ordered, that 24 thould {tudy divinity and the liberal ſciences, 
and the other 10 the civil ard canon law. He alfo gave orders to 
all the members of his foundation to pray for the ſouls of Henry 
V. of Thomas duke of Clarence, and of the nobility and common 
foldiers that had bee killed in the French war. For which cauſe 


he ordered his college to be called, “ The College of all Souls de- 


parted in the Faith.” He added alſo two chaplains, ſeveral choriſ- 
ters and ſervai.ts. 

There had been begun ſome time before, chiefly by the bounty 
of the duke of Gloucetter, a large and magnificent ſtructure; the 
upper part of which was deſigned for a library, and the lower tor 
the public divinity ſchools. To this work the archbiſhop gave a 
great ſum of money himſelf, and ſolicited benefactions from the 
biſhops and peers, who attended the parliament at Weſtminſter. 
He alſo gave 200 marks to the public cheſt of the univerſity, which 
he ordered to be kept by three maſters of arts, two regents, and one 
non-regent, who were to be choſen yearly, and were bound by an 
oath to the faithful diſcharge of that truſt : out of which money, 
the univorlity might borrow for the public uſe five pounds, every 
particular college five marks, a maſter of arts 40 ſhillings, a licen- 
tiate or bachelor two marks, and an undergraduate one, With the 
condition that every one fhould depoſit a ſufficient pawn, which, if 
the money were not repaid within a month, was to be forfeited. 

:ides which benetactions, it appeared by his private accounts, that 
he had allowed yearly (tipends to ſeveral poor ſtudents. He gave a 
conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn the cathedral of Canterbury, 
and build a fteeple and a library, which he furniſhed with many 
valuable books in all Kinds of l᷑arning: which are all reckoned up 
in a public inſtrument made by the prior and monks of Canterbury, 
and deſcribed among the public acts of that church; in which they 
promiſe on their parts, that his body ſhould be laid in the tomb that 
he had cauſed to be built on the north ſide of the chancel, and that 
no one beſide ſhould be ever buried in that place. He alſo contri- 
buted to the building of Croydon church, and Rocheſter bridge. 
He died April 12, 1443, having enjoyed the archiepiſcopal ſee 
twenty-nine years, and was buried in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury. 

It appears from the MSS. of biſhop Beckyaton, preſerved in the 
Lambeth library, that archbiſhop Chichley, when upwards of 80, 


petitioned the pope tor leave to reſign Canterbury; which the pope 
| 2. Would 
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would not agree to. Living to ſo great an age, it is not ſurprizing 
that pictures of him ſhould vary. The portrait in wood, in the 
Lambeth gallery, appears to be much younger than another repre- 


ſentation of him in glaſs, preſerved in a window in the Lambeth 
library. 


CLIFFLET (JN JAuks), a phyſician, was born at Beſan- 
con, a town of Franche Comte, in 1588. He was deſcended from 
a family, which had greatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf by literary merit, as 
well as by the ſervices it had done it's country. He was educated 
at Beſuncon, and then travelled through ſeveral parts of Europe, 
where he became acquainted with all the men of letters, and in 
every place made his way into the cabinets of the curious. At his 
return he applied himſelf to the practice of phyſic; but being ſent 

by the town of Beſancon, where he had been conſul, on an embaſſy 
to Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, archducheſs of the Low Countries, 
that princeſs was ſo pleated with him, that ſhe prevailed with him to 
continue with her in quality of phyſician in ordinary. Afﬀrerwards 
be became phyſician to Philip IV. of Spain, who honoured him 
very highly, and treated him with great kindneſs. Chifflet ima- 
gined, that theſe bounties and honours obliged him to take up arms 
againſt all who were at variznce with his maſter; and this induced 
him to write his book, entitled.“ Vindiciæ Hiſpanice,” againſt the 
French. He wrote ſeveral pieces in Latin, which were both in- 
genious and learned. | 

He died very old, and left a ſon John Chifflet, who afterwards 

made a figure in the republic of letters, and particularly for his 
knowledge of the Hebrew. He had another ſon, called Julius Chif- 
flet, well ſkilled in Janguages and the civil law, and who had the 
honour to be invited to Madrid by the king of Spain in 1648, 
where he was made chancellor of the order of the golden fleece. 
There was alſo Philip Chifffet canon of Beſancon, &c. Laurence 
and Peter Francis Chifflet, Jeſuits, who were all meh of high repu- 
tation in the learned world. | 


CHILLINGWORTHA (WILLIAM), a divine of the church 
of England, celebrated for his great parts, and {kill in defending the 
cauſe of proteſtants againſt papiſts, was the ſon of William Chil- 
lingworth, citizen, afterwards mayor of Oxford, and born there 
October 1602. He was baptized on the laſt of that month ; Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, but then fellow of St. John's college, 
being his godfather. After he had been educated in grammar learn- 
ing at a private ſchool in that city, he was admitted into Trinity col- 
lege ; of which he was choſen ſcholar June 2, 1618, and fellow 
June 10, 1628; after having taken his degrees of B. A. and M. A. 
in the regular way. x | 
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Wood tells us, that © He was then obſerved to be no drudge at 
his ſtudy, but being a man of great parts, would do much in a little 
time, when he fettled to it. He would often walk in the college 
grove and contemplate : bur when he met with any ſcholar there, 
he would enter into diſcourſe, and diſpute with him, purpoſely to 

facilitate and make the way of wrangling common with him; which 
was a falhion uſed in thoſe days, eſpecially among the diſputing 
theologilts, or among thole that ſet themſelves apart purpoſely for 
divinity.” He did not confine his ſtudies to divinity ; he applied 
himſelf with great ſucceſs to mathematics; and, what ſhews the 
extent of his genius, he was alſo accounted a good poet. 

Ihe converſation and ſtudy of the univerſity ſcholars, in his time, 
turned chiefly upon the controverſies between the church of Eng- 
land and the church of Rome; occalioned by the uncommon liberty 
allowed the Romiſh prieſts by James I. and Charles I. Several 
of them lived at or near Oxford, and made frequent attemps upon 
the young ſcholars; ſome o whom they delyded to the Romith 
religion, and afterw ards conveyed to the Engliſh ſeminaries beyond 
fea. Among theſe there was the famous jeſuit John Fiſher, alias 
John Perſe, for that was his true name, who was then much at 
Oxford: and Chillingworth being accounted a very ingenious man, 
Fiſher uſed all poſſible means of being acquainted with him. Their 
converſation ſoon tutned upon the points controverted between the 
two churches ; but, more particularly, on the neceility of an infal- 
ble living judge i in matters of faith. Chillingworth found himſeif 
unable to anſwer the arguments ot the jeſuit on this head; and be- 
ing convinced of the necelſity of fuch a judge, he was eaſily brought 
to believe, that this judge was to be found in the church of Rome 
that therefore the church of Rome muſt be the true church, and the 
only church in which men could be fayed. Upon this, he forſook 
the communion of the church of England; and with incredible 
ſatisfation of mind, embraced the Romiſh religion. Des Mai- 
Zeaux, who has written « An hiſtorical and critical Account of his 
Life and Writings,” and to whom we ſhall chiefly be obliged for 
the materials of-this article, has given us a letter, which he wrote 


on this occaſion to his friend Sheldon, afterwards archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, in which he defires him ſeriouſly to conſider the fol- 
lowing queries: “ Firſt, whether it be not evident from Scriptures, 
and fathers, and reaſon, from the goudnefs of God, and the neceſſity 
of mankind, that there muſt be ſome one church infallible in mat- 
ters of faith ? S:condly, whether there be any other ſociety of men 
in the world, beſides the church of Rome, that either can upon 

od warrant, or indeed at all, challenge to itſelf the privilege of 
infallibility in matters of faith?“ After which, he concludes his 
letter with theſe words: “ When you have applied your utmoſt 
confideration upon theſe queitiois, I do affure myſelf, your reſolu- 
tion will be athemative in che uit, and negative in the ſecond. 
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And then the concluſion will be, that you will approve and follow 
the way wherein J have had the happiseſs to enter before you; and 
I think it ſhould infinitely increaſe, if it ſhould pleaſe God to draw 

ou after.” FO BE 

In or ſer to ſecure his conqueſt, Fiſher perſuade4 him to go over 
to the college of jeſuits at Doway; aid he was deſired to ſet down in 
writing the motives or reaſons which had engaged him to embrace 
the Romiſh religion. But his godfather Laud, who was then bi- 
ſhop of London, hearing of this affair, and being extremely concerned 
at it, wrote to him; and Chillingworth's anſwer expreſſing much 


moderation, ca::Jour, and 11mpartiality, that prelate continued to cor- 


reſpond with him, and to preſs him with ſeveral arguments againſt 
the dactrine and practice of the Romaniſts. This ſet him upon a 
new inquiry, which had the deſired effect: but the place where he 
was, not being ſuitable to the ſtate of a free and impartial inquirer, he 
reſolved to come back to England, and left Doway in 1631, after a 


ſhort ſtay there. Upon his return, he was received with great kindneſs 


and affection by biſhop Laud, who approved his deſign of retiring to 
Oxtord, of which univeriity that prelate was then chancellor, in or- 
der to complete the important work he was then upon, “ A free En- 
quiry into Religion.” At laſt, after a thorough examination, the 
Proteſtant principles appearing to him the moſt agreeable to Hol 
Scripture and reaton, he declared for them; and having fully diſco- 
vered the ſophittry of the motives which had induced him to go over 
to the church of Rome, he wrote a paper about 1634 to confute 
them, but did not think proper to publiſh it. This paper is now 
lolt; for though we have a paper of his upon the ſame ſubjeR, which 
was firſt publiſhed in 1687, among his additional diſcourſes, yet it 
ſeems to have been written on ſome other occation, probably at the 
deſire of ſome of his friends. That his return to the church of Eng- 
land was owing to biſhop Laud, appears from that prelate's appeal 
to the letters which paſſed between them; which appeal was made 
in his ſpeech before the lords at his trial, in order to vindicate him- 
felt from the charge of popery. Mr. Chillingſworth's learning 
and abilities,” ſays he, © are ſufficiently known to all your lord- 
ihips. He was gone, and ſettled at Doway. My letters brought 
him back, and he lived and died a defender of the church of Eng- 
land. And that this is fo, your lordfhips cannot but know; for 
Mr. Prynne took away my letters, and all the papers which con- 
cerned him, and they were examined at the committee.” 

As, in forfaking the church of England, as wellas in returning to 
it, he was ſolely influenced by a love of truth; fo, upon the ſame 
principles, even after his return to Proteſtantiſm, he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to re-examine the grounds of it. This appears 
from a letter he wrote to Sheldon, containing fome ſcruples he had 
about leaving the church of Rome, and returning to the church og 
England; and theſe ſcruples, which he declared ingenuouſly to hi, 
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friends ſeem to have occaſioned a report, but it was a very falſe and 
eu one, that he had turned Papiſt a ſecond time, and then 

roteſtant again. His return to the Proteſtant religion making 
much noiſe, he became engaged in ſeveral diſputes with thoſe of the 
. Romiſh ; and particularly with John Lewgar, John Floyd, a jeſuit, 
who went under the name of Daniel, or Dan. a jeſu, and White. 
Lewgar, a great zealot for the church of Rome, and one who had 
been an intimate friend of our author, as ſoon as he heard of his 
return to the church of England, fent him a very angry and abuſive 
letter; to which Chillingworth returned ſo mild and affectionate an 
anſwer, that Lewgar could not help being touched with it, and de- 
fired to ſee his old friend again. They had a conference upon reli— 
gion before Skinner and Sheldon; and we have a paper of Chilling- 
worth printed among the additional diſcourſes above mentioned, 
which ſeems to contain the abſtract or ſummary of their diſpute. 
The queſtion in debate was, Whether the Roman church be the Ca- 
tholic church, and all out of her communion heretics and ſchiſ— 


matics? We have, in the ſame manner, the ſubſtance of a diſpute - 


he had with Daniel, alias Floyd the jeſuit; wherein he diſproves the 
infallibility of the church of Rome, by an argument taken from the 
contradictions in their doctrine of tran{ubltantiation. - He had 
another with a gentleman he does not name ; in which he confutes 
the ſame infallibility, by proving that the preſent church of Rome 
either errs in her worſhipping the bleſſed Virgin, or that the ancient 
church did err in condemu ing the Collyridians as heretics, who wor- 
ſhipped her in much the ſame manner. Beſides the pieces already 
mentioned, he wrote one to demonttrate, that the doctrine of infal- 
libility is neither evident of itſelf, nor grounded upon certain and 
intallible reaſons, nor warranted by any pailage of Scripture. And 
in two other papers he ſhews, that the church of Rome had formerly 
-erred ; firſt, by admitting of infants to the euchariſt, and holding, 
that without it they could not be faved; and, ſecondly, by teaching 
the doctrine of the millenaries, viz. “that before the world's end 
Chriſt ſhould reign upon the earth a thouſand years, and that the 
faints ſhould live under him in all holineſs and happineſs:“ both 
which doctrines are condemned as falſe and heretical by the preſent 
church of Rome. He wrote allo a ſhort letter, in anſwer to ſome 
objections put to him by one of his friends; wherein he ſhews, that 
neither the fathers nor the councils are infallible witneſſes of tra- 
dition, and that the infallibility of the church of Rome mult fiſt of 
all be proved from Scripture. Laſtly, he wrote an anſwer to ſome 

aſſages in the dialogues publiſhed under the name of Ruſhworth. 
The occaſion was this: the lord Digby, afterwards earl of Briſtol], 
defired him to meet White, who was the true author of the dia- 
logues, at the lodgings of his couſin, Sir Kenelm Digby, a late 
convert to the church of Rome. Lord Digby was there himſelf. 
Their conference turned upon tradition; and, as White had treated 


the 


Oxford; and his anſwer came out in 1633, with this title,“ 


* 
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the ſame matter in his dialogues, Which were not yet e 
Chillingworth, probably at the requeſt of lord Digby, ſelected out 
of them ſome paſſages relating to that ſubject, and confuted them. 
The foregoing pieces were publiſhed in 1657, at the end of the con- 
tracted edition of his “ Religion of Proteſtants,“ &c. in quarto, 
under the title of“ Additional Diſcourſes of Mr. Chillingworth, 
never before printed;” and have been continued in all the editions 
of his works ſince. | | 
In 1035 he was engaged in a work which gave him a far greater 
opportunity to confute the e of the church of Rome, and to 
vindicate the religion of Proteſtants. A jeſuit, who went by the 
name of Edward Knott, though his true name was Matthias Wilſon, 
had publiſhed in 1630 a little book, called“ Charity miſtaken, with 
the want whereof Catholics are unjuſtly charged, for affirming, as 
they do with grief, that Proteſtancy unrepented deſtroys ſalvation.” 
This was anſwered by Dr. Potter, provoſt of Queen's colleges in 
ant 
of Charity juſtly charged on all ſuch Romaniſts as dare, without 
trath or modeſty, aifirm that Proteſtancy deſtroyeth falvation.” The 
Jeſuit replied in 1634, under this title: Mercy and Truth, or Cha- 
rity maintained by Catholics; . . . . with the want whereof they 
are unjuſtly charged, for affirming that Proteſtancy deſtroyeth ſal- 
vation.” Chillingworth undertook to anſwer this reply; and 
Knott being informed of it, reſolved to prejudice the public both 
againſt the author and his book, in a libel called“ A Direction to 
be obſerved by N. N. it he mean to proceed in anſwering the book 
entitled Mercy and Truth, &c. printed in 1636, permiſſu ſupe- 
riorum ;” in which libel he makes no ſcruple to repreſent Chilling- 
worth as a Socinian. Chillinſworth's anſwer to Knott was very 


nearly finiſhed in the beginning of 1637; when Laud, who knew our 


author's freedom in delivering his thoughts, and was under ſome ap- 
prehenſion he might indulge it too much in his book, recommended 
the reviſal of it to Dr. Prideaux, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, af- 
terwards biſhop of Worceſter, and defired it might be publiſhed with 
his approbation annexed to it. To Dr. Prideaux were added, Dr. 
Baylie, vice-chancellor, and Dr. Fell, lady Margaret's profeſſor in 
divinity, for the examination of his book; *and at the end of the 
year it was publiſhed with their approbation, under this title: 
© The Religion of Proteſtants a fate Way to Salvation; or, an 


| Anſwer to a Book entitled, Mercy and Fruth, or Charity maintained 


by Catholics, which pretends to prove the contrary.” It was pre- 
lented by the author to Charles I. with a very elegant, modeſt, and 
pious dedication ; from whence we learn this remarkable circum- 
ſtance, that Dr. Potter's vin lication of the Proteſtant rei againſt 
Knott's books was written by ſpecial order of the Kr, and that, 
by giving ſuch an order, that prince, beſides the g ral gone, had 
allo ſome aim at the recovery of Chillingworth from to: d ger he 
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was then in by the change of his religion. This work was received 
with a general applauſe; and whar perhaps never happened to any 
other controverſial work of that bulk, two editions of it were pub- 
liſhed within leſs than five months; the firſt at Oxford, 1635, in 
folio ; the ſecond at London, with ſome ſmall improvements, the 
fame year. A third was publiſhed in 1664 ; to which were added 
ſome pieces of Chillingworth, viz. © The Apoſtolical Inſtitution of 
Epiſcopacy,” and nine ſermons, the firſt preached before his majelty 
Charles I. the other upon ſpecial and eminent occaſions. A fourth 
in 1674; a fifth in 1684, with the addition of his letter to Lewgar, 
mentioned above. In 1687, when the nation was in imminent 
danger of popery, his book being looked upon as the mult effectual 
preſervative againſt it, Dr. John Patrick, at the requeſt of the Lon- 
don Clergy, publiſhed an abridgment of it in quarto, with the addi- 
tional picces, which we have taken notice of already. Tt came out 
with this title:“ Mr. Chillingworth's Book, called The Religion 
of Proteſtants a ſafe Way to Salvation, made more generally uſeful 
by omitting perſonal Conteſts, but inſerting whatſoever concerns 
the common Cauſe of Proteſtants, or defends the Church of Eng- 
land; with an Addition of ſome genuine Pieces of Chillingworth, 
never before printed.” This work we conceive to be very uleful to 
thoſe who are only ſolicitous to view Chillingworth as a reaſoner; 
for Dr. Patrick tells us, in an advertiſement, that he has not epi- 
tomiled it in the uſual way, by contracting any where his ſenſe, 
and giving it more briefly in words of his own, but only by paring 
off and leaving out what is perſonal, &c. The jefuit's book is not 
reprinted in this edition, as it is in the others; but there is a large 
table of contents, which all the former editions wanted. Dr. Pa- 
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Conſidering that, by ſubſcribing the articles, he mult not only declare 
willingly, and ex animo, that every one, of the articles is agreeable to 
the word of God, but alſo that the book of Common Prayer con- 
tained nothing contrary to the word of God; that it might law- 
fully be uſed, and that he himfelf would uſe it; and conceiving, at 
the ſame time, that, both in the articles, and in the book of Common 
Prayer, there were ſome things repugnant to the Seripture, or which 
were not lawful] to be uſed, he fully refolved to Joſe for ever all hopes 
of preferment, rather than comply with the ſubſcriptions required. 
One of his chief objections to the Common Prayer related to the 
Athanaſian Creed, the damnatory clauſes of which he looked upon 
as contrary to the word of God. Another objection concerned the 
fourth commandment ; which, by the prayer ſubjoined to it © Lord 
have mercy upon us,” &c. appeared to him to be made part of the 
Chriſtian Jaw, and conſequently to bind Chriſtians to the obſervation 
of the Jewiſh fabbath. Theſe ſcruples of our author, about ſub- 
ſcribing the articles, furniſhed his antagoniſt Knott with an objec- 
tion againſt him, as an improper champion for the Proteſtant cauſe. 
Jo which he anſwers, in the cloſe of his preface to the “ Religion 
of Proteſtants,” that “though he does not hold the doctrine of all 
Proteſtants abſolutely true, yet hc holds it free from all impiety, and 
from all error deſtructive of ſalvation, or in itſelf damnable. And 
this he thinks, in reaſon, may ſufficiently qualify him for a main- 
tainer of this afſertion, that Prete/tancy deſtroys not Salvation.” Then 
he adds this remarkable declaration: © For the church of England, 
Jam perſuaded, that the conſtant doctrine of it is fo pure and ortho- 
dox, that whoſoever believes it, and lives according to it, undoubt- 
edly he ſhall be faved; and that there is no error in it, which may 
neceſſitate or warrant any man to diſturb the peace, or renounce the 
communion of it. “ This, in my opinion,“ ſays he, *1s all intended 
by fubſcription ; and thus much, it you conceive me not ready to 
lubſcribe, your charity, L allure you, is much miſtaken*” He ex- 
proves ere not only his readinefs to ſubſcribe, but alſo what he con- 
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or of ban as he eme . it was. And. as he did within a 
tew months actually {ubſcribe, we have reaſon to believe he did it in 
the ſame ſenſe ; efpecially if we conſider, that this was alſo the 
fenſe of archbiſhop Laud, with which he could not be unacquainted z 
and of his friend Sheldon, who laboured to convince him of it, and 
was, no doubt, the perſon that brought him at Jaſt into it: for there 
is, in Des Maizeaus' S account, a letter which he wrote to Sheldon 
upon this occaſion ; and it fcems there paſted ſeveral letters between 
them upon this ſubject, 

When he had got the better of his ſcruples, be was promoted to 
the chancellorſhip of Saliſbury, wuh the prebend of Brixworth in 
Northamptonſhire annexed; and, as appears from the erde 
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book of the church of Saliſbury, upon July 20, 1638, complied with 
the uſual ſubſcription. About the ſame time he was appointed 
maſter of Wigſton's hoſpital in Leiceſterſhire; © both which,” ſays 
Wood, and perhaps other preferments, he kept to his dying day.“ 
In 1646 he was deputed by the chapter of Saliſbury their proctor in 
convocation, He was likewiſe deputed to the convocation which 
met the ſame year with the new parliament, and was opened Nov. 
4. In 1642 he was put into the roll, with ſome others, by his ma- 
jeſty, to be created doctor in divinity ; but the civil war breaking 
out, he came not to take that degree, nor was he diplomated. He 
[ . was zealouſly attached to the royal party, and at the ſiege of Glouceſ- 
= ter, begun Augult 10, 1643, was preſent in the king's army, where 
mus he adviſed and directed the making certain engines for aſſaulting the 
| town, after the manner of the Roman zeſtudines cum pluleis. = 
after, having accompanied the lord Hopton, general of the king's 
forces in the welt, to Arundel caſtle, in Suſſex; and chooſing to re- | 
poſe himſelf in that garriſon, on account of an indiſpoſition occaſioned 
by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, he was there taken priſoner, Dec. 9, 
1043, by the parliament forces under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, who obliged the caſtle to ſurrender : but his illneſs 
increaſing, and not being able to go to London with the garriſon, 
he obtained leave to be conveyed to Chicheſter ; where he was lodged 
in the biſhop's palace, and where, after a ſhort illneſs, he died. 
We have a very particular account of his fickneſs and death, writ- 
ten by his great adverſary, Mr. Cheynell, who accidentally met him 
at Arundel caſtle, and frequently viſited him at Chicheſter, till he 
died. It was indeed at the requeſt of this gentleman that our author 
was removed to Chicheſter ; where Cheynell attended him conſtantly, 
and behaved to him with as much compaſſion and charity as his per- 
ſecuting and uncharitable principles would ſuffer him. There is no 
reaſon, however, to doubt the truth of Cheynell's account, as to the 
| moſt material circumſtances contained in it; and from it we learn, 
| that Chillingworth was attended during his fickneſs, and provided 
with all neceſſaries, by one lieutenant Goledge, and his wije Chril- 
tobel, at the command of the governor of Chicheſter ; that at firit 
7 he refuſed the aſliitance of Sir William Waller's phyſician, but at- 
I! terwards was perſuded to admit his viſits, though his diſternper was 
| too far gone to leave any hopes of his recovery; that his indiſpoſition 
was increaſed by the abuſive treatment he met with from moſt of 
the officers who were taken priſoners with him in Arundel caſtle, 
f and who looked upon him as a ſpy ſet over them and their proceed- 
ings; and that, during his whole illneſs, he was often teazed by 
Cheynell himſelf, and by an officer of the garriſon of Chicheſter, 
with impertinent queſtions and diſputes, It this be a true account, 
l as moſt probably-it is, lord Clarendon was miſinformed, in relation 
to his death; tor, after having obſerved that he was taken priſoner in 
Arundel caſtle, he adds“ As ſoon as his perſon was known, which 
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would have drawn reverence from any noble enemy, the clergy that at- 
tended that army proſecuted him with all the inhumanity 1maginable z 
ſo that by their barbirous uſage he died within a fewdays, to the grief 
of ali that knew him, and of many who knew him not, but by his 
book, and the reputation he had with learned men:“ from whence it 
appears, that the noble hiſtorian did not know, or had forgot, that 
he was ſent to Chicheſter, but believed that he died in Arundel 
caſtie, and within a few days after the taking of it by Sir William 
Waller. Wood telis us alſo, that the royal party in Chichetter 
looked upon the impertinent diſcourſes of Cheynell to our author as 
a ſhortening of his days. He is ſuppoled to have died January 30, 
though the day is not preciſely known, and was buried, according to 
his own delire, in the cathedral church of Chicheſter, Cheynell 
appeared at his funeral, and gave a new and uncommon inſtance of 
his zeal and orthodoxy, which we have related already under his ar- 
ticle. 

For his character Wood has given the following: “ He was a 
molt noted philoſopher and orator, and, without doubt, a poet allo ; 
« ++ . and had ſuch an admirable faculty in reclaiming {chiſmatice, 
and confuting Papiſts, that none in his time went beyond him. He 
had alſo very great ſkill in mathematics... . He was a ſubtle and 

uick diſputant, and would ſeveral times put the King's profeſſor to 
a puſh. Hobbes of Malmeſbury would often ſay, that he was like a 
luity fighting fellow, that did drive his enemies before him, but 
would often give his own party ſmart back-blows; and it was the 
current opinion of the univertity, that he and Lucius lord Falkland,” 
who, by the way, was his molt intimate friend, © had ſuch extraor- 
dinary clear reaſon, that if the great Turk or devil were to be con- 
verted, they were able to do it. He was a man of little ſtature, but 
of great foul ; which, it times had been ferene, and lite ſpared, might 
have done incomparable ſervices to the church of England.” But a much 
greater than Wood, even the great archbiſhop Pillotſon, has ſpoken 
of him in the higheſt ternis imaginable. “ I know not how it comes 
to paſs,” ſays that eminent prelate, ““ but ſo it is, that every one that 
offers to vive a realonable account of his faith, and to eſtabliſh reli- 
gion upon rational principles, is preſently branded for a Socinian ; 
of which we have a lad initance in that incomparable perſon Mr. 
Chill:ngſworth, the glory of this age and nation; who, for no other 
caufe that I know ot, but his worthy and ſucceſsful attempts to 
make Chriſtian religion reaſonable, and to diſcover thoſe firm and 
fold foundations upon which our faith is built, hath been requ:ted 
with this black ani odtous character. But if this be Socinianiſm, 
for a man to inquire into the grounds and realons of Chriſtian 
religion, and to endeavour to give. a ſatis factory account why he be- 
lieves it, I know no way, but that all conſiderate and inquiſitive 
men, that are above fancy and enthuſiaſm, muſt be ether Socinians 
or Atheiſts. : | | | | 
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Mr. Locke has alio ſpoken of Chillingworth in a manner that 
does him the higheſt honour. In a ſmall tract, containing“ Some 
Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman,” after 
having obſerved that the art of ſpeaking well conſiſts in two things, 
namely, perſpicuity and right reaſoning, and 3 Dr. Tillotſon 
as a pattern for the attainment of the art of Sede, clearly, he 
adds, © Beſides perſpicuity, there muſt be alſo right reaſoning, with- 
out which, perſpicuity ſerves but to expoſe the ſpeaker. And for 
attaining of this, I ſhould propoſe the conſtant reading of Chilling- 
worth, who by his example will teach both perſpicuity and the way 
of right reaſoning, better than any book that I know; and therefore 
will deſerve to be read upon that account over and over again, not to 
fay any thing of his argument.” 

Biſhop Hare has made the following obſervation upon the reading 
3 of our author : * Mr. Chillingworth,” ſays he, “ is certainly a good 
= reaſoner, and may be read with much advantage; but I fear the 
1 reading of him by young divines hath had one great inconvenience. 
They be little ſhew of reading in him, and from thence are induced 
to think there is no neceſſity of learning to make a good divine; nay, 
that if he had been more a ſcholar he had been a worſe reaſoner; and 
therefore not to ſtudy the ancient writings of the church, is-one ſtep 
to the being Chillingworths themſelves. I fear, I ſay, the reading 

Mr. Chillingworth in their firſt years has had this influence, to make 
them think that good parts and good ſenſe would do without learn- 
ing, and that learning is rather a prejudice than an improvement of 
them. But 'tis a great miſlake to judge of a man's learning by the 
ihew that is made of it. Mr. Chillingworth had ſtudied hard, and 
digeſted well what he read; and ſo muſt they who hope to write 
as well, and be as much eſteemed.” The biſhop has another pa- 
ragraph relating to him, but not quite ſo much in his favour z I fup- 
pole becauſe the laws of controverly would not permit it; whereof a 
main one is, to ſick at aſſerting nothing that may help to annoy the 
enemy. As to Mr. Chillingworth,“ ſays the biſhop, “ he is 
confeſſedly an excellent writer; but it may, I think, with great 
truth be faid, that he was much abler at pulling down than building 
up; towards Which little can be expected of a man, who is by his 
own arguments treated ſo home, in the deſence he would make of 
Proteſtantiſm, that he hath nothing leſt but to cry out, THE BIBLE. 
The Bible, I fay, the Bible, is the religion of Proteſtant ; and ſo 
fay all the heretics and ſchiſmatics that ever were.” Now what is 
very remarkable in the preſent cafe is, that the biſhop did not diſdain 
to borrow this ſtricture upon Chillingworth, weak and unreaſonable 
as it was, from Crefly, a famous convert to the church of Rome; 
who, in a piece publiſhed at Paris in 1647, and entitled“ Exomo- 
logeſis, or a faithful Narration of the Occaſions and Motives of his 
Converſion, &c.“ ſays, © The general character given of Mr. Chil- 
lingworth and his book is, nat he has had better luck in pulling 
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_ down buildings, than railing new ones; and that he has managed 
his ſword much more dexteroufly than his buckler.“ Thus, we ſee, 
he has been charged by Proteſtant divines as well as Popiſh, with 
pulling down old buildings in a better manner than he could raiſe 
new ones, only becauſe he pulled down and confuted the infallibility 

of the church of Rome. To which we may apply the anſwer he 
gave to Mr. Lewgar, who objected the ſame thing to him. © You 
impute to me,” ſays he, „“ that the way I take is deſtructive only, 
and that I build nothing. Which, firſt, is not a fault, for the Chriſ- 
tian religion is not now to be built; but only I deſire to have the rub- 
bith and impertinent lumber taken off, which you have laid upon it, 
which hides the glorious ſimplicity of it from them who would other- 
wiſe embrace it.“ | 

It may not be amiſs juſt to obſerve, that beſides our author's works 
already mentioned, there are extant ſome other picces of his, in the 
cauſe of religion and loyalty, never yet printed. They are in the 


archiepiſcopal library at Lambeth, among the manuſcripts of Mr. 
Henry Wharton. 


CHISHULL (EDMUND), a very ingenious and learned man, was 
the ſon.of Paul Chiſhull, Bible-clerk of Queen's college, Cambridge, 
whom Wood ſuppoſes to have taken the degree of bachelor of arts 
there, and who was admitted maſter of arts at Pembroke college, 
Oxford, 1634. Edmund was born at Eyworth. in Bedforſhire, ad- 
mitted ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, took the degree 
of maſter of arts in 1693, became fellow of his college, and obtainzd 
a grant of the traveller's place from that ſociety. He failed from 
England Sept. 12, 1698, and arrived Nov. 19 at Smyrna, where he 
was chaplain to the Engliſh factory til} Feb. 10, 1701-2. He took 
the degree of bachelor in divinity in June 1705, and was pfeſented 
by John Conyers, Eſq. in 1708, to the vicarage of Walthamſtow in 
Eſſex, where he died May 18, 1733. | 

He publiſhed, I. Carmen Heroicum Gulielmo III. &c. in Gallos 
pugna navali nuperrime devictos. Oxon. 1692, folio. 2. A Ser- 
mon, preached at Serjeant's Inn, upon the great Danger and Mil. 
take of all new uninſpired Prophecies, &c. on Nov. 23, 1707. 3. A 
Charge of Hereſy maintained againſt Mr, Dodwell's Epiſtolary 
Diſcourſe, &c. 1707, 8Vvo 4. On Duelling: a Sermon, preached 
before the Queen in 1712. 5. Modeſty and Moderation among 
Parties: a Sermon, 1712. 6. The Duty of good Subjects in Re- 
lation to public Peace: a Sermon, 1712. 7. The Orthodoxywt an 
Engliſh Clergyman, as to the received Creeds ; the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, the Supremacy of the Crown, and the eſtabliſhed Liturgy of 
the Church: a Sermon, 1712. 8. Inſcriptio Sigæa, 1722. 9. 
Antiquates Aſlaticz, Lond. 1728, folio. He intended a continua- 
ion of this in a larger volume, but did not live to finiſh it. - 
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There is alſo a Latin diſſertation of his, © De Nummis quibuſ- 
dam a Smyrnzis in Medicorum honorum percuſſis,” ſubjoined to 
Mead's Harlan Oration, printed in 1724,” 4to. and the ac- 
knowledgements of Mead to his-jearned friend are amply and ele- 
gantiy fet forth in a preface to it. Mead ailo gave another mark of 
his friendſhip for Chiſhull, after his death, by publiſhing, In 1747, 


his“ Travels in Turkey, and bac k to Eng] land.” folio. 


— - — 


CHRISTINA, queen a: Swe! ten, and daughter of Guſtavus 
Adolphus the Great, was born Dec. 8, 1626; and has at leaſt been 
as famous as her father was before = She ſucceeded him in the 
government of the kingdom in 1533, and governed it with great 
wildom and prudence tall 1654, when ſhe refivned it in favour of 
her couſin Charles Guſtavus. Some time before her reſignation, 


Antony Macedo, a Jeſuit, was cholen by John IV. king of Portu- 


gal, tO accompany the ambaſjador he ſent into Sweden to queen 
Chriſtina ; and the jeſuit pleaſed this princeſs ſo highly, that ſhe 
ſecretly opened to him the delign ſhe had of changing her religion. 
She ſent him to Rome with letters to the ge neral of the jeſuits; 
in which ſhe deſired, that two of their ſociety might be diſpatched to 
her, Italians by nation, and learned men, who ſhould take*another 
Habit, that the might confer with them at more eaſe upon matters of 
religion. Her requelt was granted; and two jeſuits were imme— 
diately ſent o her, viz. Francis Malines, divinity profeſſor at Fu- 
rin, and Paul Cafaius, profeſſor of mathematics at Rome, who eaſily 
elected what Agtony Macedo, the firſt confident of her deſign, had 
begun, She then retired to Rome; vet upon the death cf Charles 
Guſtavus, which happened in 1660, Teturned to Swe. len, with an 
intent to reiume the government. But this cou'd not be admitted, 
becauſe, by the laws and conſtitution of the land, Roman Catholics 
are excluded from the crown ; ard therefore lhe confirmed her ab- 
dication the fame year, reſerving only the free exerciſe of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion for herſelf, domeſtics, and attendants, in caſe 
Ne ſhould afterwards return to Sweden, She did not return, but 
died at Rome April 19, 1089, aged 63. | 

dhe was a woman of uncommon parts, and as uncommon learn- 
ing; for ſhe underſtood feveral languages, and was a perfect miſ- 
treſs in the belles lettres. It is faid, chat the made the Greek tongue 
only her diverſion at leifure hours ; and that the reading of this lan- 
guage and others did not Keen her - from her ferious ſtudies: fo ſhe 
called, among others, Tacitus's hiftory, ſome pages of Which ſhe 
read conſtantly every day. 

There is a letter of her's extant to Bayle, which gives us no 
ſmall idea of her literary character. Bayle hal offended her, 1 ip his 
Nouvelles de Ja Republique des Lettres for June 1686,” by ſome 
expreſſions which gave occaton to fay, that the was not altogether 
8 good Catholic; and the making vp thi important matter drew on 
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a correſpondence between them by letters, in one of which from 

Chriſtina there is the following paſſage.“ But you ſhall not get 
of ſo cheap as you imagine. I will enjoin you a penance; which 
is, that you ſhall henceforth take the trouble of ſending me all cu- 
rious books that may be publiſhed in Latin, French, Spaniſh, or 
Italian, on whatever ſubject or ſcience, provided they are worthy of 
being looked into. I do not even except romances or ſatires; and 
above all, if there are any books of chemiſtry, I deſire you will 
ſend them to me as ſoon as pollible. Do not forget likewiſe to ſend 
me your journal.” As delicate however as her majeſty was upon 
the ſubject of religion, and as ſincere a convert as ſhe was to the 
church of Rome, the is ſaid not to have been over-rigid in her life 
and manners; and it is certain, that books have been written of her 
intrigues. | | | 


CHRISTOPHERSON (Jon d), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 

a Lancaſhire man by birth, and educated in St. John's college, 
Cambridge. He was one of the firſt fellows of "Trinity college 
after it's foundation by Henry VIII. in 1546. Shortly after he be- 
came maſter of it, and, in 1554, was made dean of Norwich. In 
the reign of Edward VI. he lived abroad in a ſtate of baniſhment, 
in which, as he tells us in the preface to his tranſlation of © Philo 
Judæus,“ he was all the while ſupported by his college; but upon 
queen Mary's ſucceeding to the crown, returned, and was made 
biſhop of Chicheſter. He is faid to have died a little before this 
queen. He tranflated “ Philo Judæus“ into Latin, and alſo the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtories of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Evagrius, and 
Theodoret ; but his tranſlations are very defective. Valeſius ſays, 
that, compared with Rufinus and Muſculus, who had tranſlated theſe 
hiltortaas before him, he may be reckoned a diligent and learned 
man; but yet that he is far from deſerving the character of a good 
tranſlator : that his ſtyle is impure and full of barbariſms; that his 
periods are long and perplexed ; that he has frequently acted the 
commentator, rather than the tranſlator ; that he has enlarged and 
retrenched at pleaſure ; that he has tranſpoſed the ſenſe oftimes, and 
has not always preſerved the diſtinction even of chapters. The 
learned Huetius has paſſed the fame cenſure on him in his book 
De Interpretatione.” Hence it is, that all thoſe who have fol- \ 

lowed Chriſtopherſon as their guide in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and 
depended implicitly upon his verſions, have often been led to com- 
mit great faults; and this has happened not ſeldom to Baronius 
among others. 


—— f 
CHRYSIPPUS, a celebrated ſtoic philoſopher, was born at Soli, 
a city of Cilicia; and was not the diſciple of Zeno, as ſome have 
laid, but of Cleanthes, Zeno's ſucceſſur He had a very acute ge- 
nius, and wrote a great many books; above 709, as we = told, 
| | | cveral 
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ſeveral of which belonged to logic; for he applied himſelf with 
5 care to cultivate that part of philoſophy. Val. Maximus re- 
ates, that he began his 39th book of logic when he was 80 years 
old : and Lucian, who ſought out abſurdities in order to laugh at 
them, could not forbear ridiculing the logical ſubtilties of this phi- 
Jolopher. The greater number of books he compoſed will not ap- 
pear ſo ſurpriſing, if it be conlidered, that his manner was to 
write ſeveral times upon the fame b el to {et down what- 
ever came into his head; to take litde pains in correcting his 
works; to croud them with an infinite number of quotations : 
add to all theſe circumſtances, that he was yery laborions, and lived 
to a great age. He was a very little man; but the opinion he had 
of himſelf was not little. He uſed to ſay often to Cleanthes, 
„ ſhew me but the doctrines; that is ſufficient for me, and all J 
want; I ſhall find the proofs of them myſelf.” A perſon aſked 
zum one day, whom he ſhould chuſe for a tutor to his ſon ? “ Me,” 
anſwered Chryſippus; “ for, if I knew any body more learned than 
myſelf, I would go and ſtudy under him.” There is another apo- 
phthegm of his preſerved, which does him much more honour than 
either of theſe; and therefore we hope it is not ſpurious. Being 
told, that fame perſons ſpoke ill of him, © it no matter,” ſaid he, 
« ] will live fo, that they ſhall not be believed.” 1 
The ſtoics complained, as Cicero relates, that Chryſippus had 
collected ſo many arguments in favour of the ſceptical hypotheſis, 
that he could not afterwards anſwer them himſelf; and had thus 
furniſhed Carneades their antagoniſt with weapons againſt them. 
This has been imputed to his vanity, which tranſported him to ſuch 
a depree, that he made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the doctrines of his 
ſe, for the ſake of diſplaying the ſubtlety of his own conceits. 
The glory which he expected, if he could but make men ſay, that 
he kad improved upon Arceſilaus himſelf, and had expz-tied the ob- 
jections of the academics in a much ſtronger manner than he, was 
his only aim. Thus we may ſee writers in all ages, who care not 
a jot what becomes of reaſon, truth, religion, &c. if they can but 
gain the reputation of having found out new and untrodden roads, 
new methods of attacking and defending. In the mean time, the 
ſtoics might more juitly have complained of him, for maintaining 
ſeveral doctrines which might render their ſect odious: for he did 
not ſcruple to aſſert, that it was lawful fbr a father to lie with his 
daughter, a fon with his mother, a brother with his ſiſter ; and that 
men eught to eat the bodies of the dead. Moſt of the contradic- 
tions and abſurd paradoxes which Plutarch imputes to the ſtoics, 
and for which he is very fevere upon them, are taken from the 
works of Chrylippus. _ | : : 
Plutarch charges him with making God the author of fin; and 
no wonder; for his very definition of God, as it is preſerved by 


Cicero, ſhews, that he did not diſtinguiſh the deity from the vere : 
| 4 
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{o that, if he reaſoned conſiſtently, he could not but make God the 
author both of moral and natural evil. He thought the Gods mor- 
tal, and even aſſerted, that they would really perith in the conflagra- 
tion of the world : and, though he excepted Jupiter, yet he thought 
him liable to change. He wrote a book concerning the amours of 
Jupiter and Juno, which abounded with ſo many obſcene paſſages, 
that it was loudly exclaimed againſt. Eaertius tells us, ©* that in 
his book concerning the ancient phiſiologers, he tergns very ſhame- 
ful ſtories relating to Jupiter and Juno; and ſpends 600 lines in 
fpeaking, what none but the moit immodeſt men would ſpeak. 
He relates a ſtory, as they ſay, which, though he praiſes it as being 
natural, is yet ſo impudent, that it becomes common proſtitutes ra- 
ther than deities : and indeed, it has been omitted by thoſe who wrote 
upon pictures.” Why thould I relate,” fays Origen, “ the abſurd 
ſtories of the Greeks concerning the Gods, which are ſhameful both 
in themſelves and when they are allegorized ? ſince Chryſippus of 
Soli, who is reckoned to have raiſed the reputation of the ſtoic phi- 
Joſophers very high, by the many books he wrote, explained a pic- 
ture at Samos, in which Juno was repreſented with Jupiter in a very 
unbecoming poſture.” 

It is therefore eaſy to gueſs, that the ſtoics had not much reaſon to 
be pleaſed with his writings: for, as he was a conſiderable man 
among them,—fo conſiderable, as to eſtabliſh it into a proverb, that 
«if it had not been for Chryſippus, the porch had never been, — 
it gave people a pretence to charge the whole body with the errors of 
ſo illuſtrious a member. Accordingly we find, that the celebrated 
authors among the ſtoics, ſuch as Seneca, Epictetus, Arrian, though 
they ſpeak very highly of Chryſippus, yet do it in ſuch a manner, 
as to let us ſee, that they did not at the bottom cordially eſteem him. 
There does not appear to have been any objection brought againſt 

his morals. It is ſaid, that the only fervant he kept was an old 
woman; ſo that we will preſume he was chaſte. He was allo ſober 
and temperate. We have obſerved, that he applied himſelf much to 
dialectics; but the progreſs he made in it did not amend his (tile. 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus quotes him as an inſtance to prove, that 
roſe authors who are perfectly well (killed in logic, do not well ob- 
{ſerve the rules of grammar concerning the ſituation of words. Let 
it be ſufficient,” ſays that critic, © to inſtance in Chryſippus the 
itoc. Noone has treated of dialeCtics better and with more accu- 
racy than he; nor is there any man who has put his words into a 
worſe ſituation.” His inaccuracy of ſtyle however is not fo ſurpri- 
ſing, as his deſtroying the foundations of that very ſcience which he 
had cultivated with ſo much care. * Believe our friends the ſtoics,“ 
lays Plutarch. “when they allert, that it was not by chance, but 
buy a divine providence, that nature, deſigning to turn every thing 
relating to human life upſide down, brought forth Chryſippus; no- 
body being more proper for that deſign than he. But, as Cato ſaid 
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of Julius Czfar, that none before him ever conſpired againſt the 
ſtate, when ſober and in his ſenſes; ſo this man endeavours with 
the utmoſt ſtrength and accuracy to overthrow certainty. For does 
not a man overthrow all kind of demonſtration and all certainty, 
when he maintains, that ſuch propoſitions as conſiſt of inconſiſtent 
terms, are not falſe ; or, that a fyllogiſm, the premiſcs of which 
are true, and the inference well drawn, may yet have it's conſe. 
quence falſe * Since therefore Chryſippus's dialectics overturn and 
deſtroy their own parts and principles, what other principle can 
they allow, but ſuch as may be ſuſpected of error? For who can 
believe the ſuperſtructure to be firm and laſting, when the very 
foundations are ſo looſe and unſettled ? And what certainly can there 
be, when there is ſuch a confuſion and ſo many doubts ??? 

Upon the whole, Chryſippus was an univerſal fcholar ; being 
perfectly acquainted with mythology, with the ancient and modern 
poets, with hiſtory, &c. He wrote upon almoſt every ſubject, and 
even condeſcended to give rules for the education of children. 
Quintilian has preſerved ſome of his maxims upon this point. He 
ordered the nurſes to ting a certain kind of fongs, and advifed them 
to chuſe the moſt modeſt. He wiſhed, that, if it were poſſible, 
children might be nurſed by none but learned women, He would 
have children be three years under the care of their nurſes ; and 
that the nurfes ſhould begin to inſtruct them without waiting till 
they were older: for he was not of the opinion of thoſe who 
thought the age of ſeven years ſoon enough to begin. Some au- 
thors relate, that Chryſippus uſed to take heliebore, in erder to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength of his genius. He died in the 143d olympiad ; 
and had a monument erecied to him among thoſe of the illuſtrious 
Athenians. IIis ſtatue was to be fren in the Ceramicus; which 
was a place near Athens, where they who had been killed in the 
war were buried at the expence of the public. He accepted the 
freedom of the city of Athens, which neither Zeno nor Cleanthes 
had done; and is cenfured for it, but without much reaſon, by 
Plutarch. | 
p24 —— 2 | 

CHRYSOLOKEAS (FEMAnUEL}, one of thoſe learned men who 
brought the Greek language and literature into the Weſt, was born 
at Conſtantinople, as is fuppoſed, about 1355. He was of con- 
ſiderable rank, and deſcended from fo ancient a family, that his an- 
ceſtors are ſaid to have removed with Conſtantine from Rome 10 
Byzantium. He was ſent ambaſſador into Europe by the emperor 
Jobo Paizologuns to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt the *L urks, and was 
here in England in the reign of Richard IT. In an epiitie which he 
wrote at Rome tothe emperor, containing a compariſon of ancient | 
and modern Rome, he ſays, that he was two years before at London 
with his retinue. When he had finiſhed this embaſſy in ſomewhat 


more than three years, he returned to Conſtantinople z but after- 
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wards, M Hether through fear of the 1 urks, or for the fake of propa». 
ating the Greek learning, left it again, and came back into Italy, 
This he is ſuppoſed, to have done about 1391. He taught Greek at 
Florence three years, and had Leonard Aretin for his ſcholar. From 
Florence he went to Milon, at the command of his emperor, who 
was come into Italy, and reſided in that city; and while he was 
here, Galeatius, duke of Milan, prevailed with him to accept the 
Greek proleſſorlhip in the univerfity of Ticinum, which had lately 
been founded by his father, This he held 111 the death of Galea» 
tius, and then removed to Venice on account of the wars, which 
immediately followed. | 
Butween 1406 and 1409, he went to Rome, upon an invitation 
from Leonard Aretin, who had formerly been his ſcholar, but was 
then ſecretary to pope Gregory XII. In 1413, he was ſent into 
Germany by pope Martin V. ambaſſador to the emperor Sigiſmund, 
along with cardinal Zarabella, in order to fix upon a place for hold- 
ing a general council; and Chryſoloras ani the cardinal fixed 
upon Conſtance. Afterwards he returned to his own emperor at 
Conſtantinople, by whom he was ſent ambaſſador with others to 
the council of Conſtance; but a few days after the opening of the 
council he died, His death happened April 15, 1415. He was 
buried at Conſtance ; and a hanulome monument was erected over 
him, by his ſcholar Poggius. 15 | 
: ) r ; 
CHRYSOSTOM (Jon x), fo called from his eloquence, was 
born at Antioch of a noble family about 354. His father Secun- 
dus dying when he was very young, the care of his education was 
left to his mother Anthuſa. He was deſigned at firſt for the bar, 
and was fent to learn rhetoric under Libanius; but ſoon quitted all 
thoughts of this, and betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the Chriſtian 
religion. He put himſelt firſt under the management of Meletius 
of Antioch, in whoſe houſe he lodged for three years, and from whom 
he learnt the rudiments of it; and then applied to Carterius and 
Diodorus, who taught him the literal way of expounding the Scrip- 
tures, He was afterwards baptized by IMicletms, and ordained by 
that biſhop to be a reader in the church of Antioch. While he was 
yet young, he formed a reſolution of entering upon a monaſtic life, 
v hich, in ſpite of all remonlitrances from his mother, he purſued. 
For, about 374, he betook himſelf to the neighbouring mountains, 
where he lived four years with an ancient hermit; then retired to a 
more ſecret part of the deſert, and ſhut himſelf up in a cave, in 
which miſerable ſituation he ſpent two whole years more: till at 
length, worn out almoſt by continual watichings, faſtings, and 
other ſeverities, he was forced to return to Antioch to his od way 
of living. ; e 
He was ordained deacon by Meletius in 381, and now began to 
compoſe and publith many of his pieces; ſuch as thoſe, © De ſa- 
Vol. III. . cer dotio, 
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cerdotio, de providentia ad ſtagyrium monachum,” and {ume others, 
« adverſus | © Gentiles, &c.” Five ycars after he was or- 
dained a prieſt by Flavian, which office he adorned ſo very highly, 
and acquitted himſelf in with ſo much reputation, that upon the 
death of Nectarius biſhop of Conſtantinople, which happened in 
397, he was unanimoully pitched upon to fill that ſee. "The em- 
peror Arcadius however was obliged to employ ail his authority, and 
even to uſe ſome ſtratagem, before he could ſeduce Chry ſoſtom 
from the place of his nativity Antioch, where he was held in ſo 
much admiration and efleem, He ſent in the mean time a man- 
date to Theophilus biſhop of Alexandria, to come and conſecrate 
Chry ſoſtom biſhop of Conſtantinople ; which was done in 398, not- 
withllanding the feerct and envious attempts of Theophilus to pre- 
vent it, But Chryſoſtom was no ſooner at the head of the church 
of Couſtantinople, than that fiery zeal and arder, for which he 
was afterwards famous, began to be troubleſome. There is no 
doubt that he acted upon principle, and therefore has a right to be 
deemed an honeſt man: but he was ſtiff and inflexible in his man- 
ners; obſtinate in not conforming to the ways of the world, even 
in cuſtoms which were univerſally thought innocent; and refolutely 
bent upon making, if poſſible, a general reformation of manners, 
With this diſpoſition he fell firſt upon the. clergy, as the propereſt 
order to begin with; and next attacked the laity, but eſpecially 
the courtiers, whom he ſoon made his enemies. Nor was his zeal 
copfined altogether within the precincts of Conſtantmople; it ex- 
tended to forcizn parts, as appears from his cauſing to be demo- 
liſhad the temples of ſome falſe gods, yet ſtanding in Phœnicia. 

In 400, he went into Aſia, at the requeſt of the clergy of Ephe- 
fus ; and ſettled ſome diforders, which had been occaſioned in that 
church by the turbulent and unquiet ſpirit ef Bs managers. But 
while he was here, a cabal, it ſeems, was plotting inſt him at. 
home. For Severian biſhop of Gabala, to whom Chryfoltom had 
committed the care of his church in his abſence, had taken grear 
pains to in{inuate himſelt into the favour of the nobility and people | 
at Chryſoſtom's expence, and to his difadvantage. He had even 
tormed a confederacy againſt him with his old adverſary, Theopht- 
Jus of Alexandria; to which confederacy the empreſs Eudoxia had 
made herſelt a party, for the fake of revenging ſome liberties which 
Chryſoſtom had taken in reproving her. By her intrigues chiefly, 

the emperor was prevailcd upon to call Theophilus from Alexan- 
dria, in order to bring him to a trial, and have him depoſed from 

his biſhopitc. Thecphilus, who wamed nothing but an epportu- 

| nity to ruin him, came immediately to Conitantinople, and brought 
1 ſeveral Egyptian biſhops with him, Thoſe of Aſia alſo, whom 
Chryſoſtom had depoſed for the tumults they raiſed at Epheſus, 
| appeared upon this occaſion at Conſtantinople againſt him. Theo— 
. _ philus now arrived; but, inſlead of taking up his quarters with his 

| brother 
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brother Chrvſoſtom as was uſual, he had apartments allotted him in 
the emprels's palace. Here he called a council, and appoint- 
ed judges ; but Chryſoſtom excepted againſt the judges, and 
refuſed to appear before the council: declaring that he was 
not accountable to ſtrangers for any ſuppoſed miſdemeanor, 
but only to the biſhops of his own and the neighbouring provinces. 
"Theophilus nevertheleſs held a ſynod of biſhops, where he ſum- 
moned Chryſoi-.m to appear, to anſwer to 29 articles of accufation, 
which had there been preferred againſt him. But Chryſoſlom ſent 
three bithops and two prieſts to acquaint "Theophilus and his ſynod, 
that though he was, very ready to ſubmit himiclf to the judgment 
of thoſe, who fhould be regularly aſſembled, and have a legal right 
to judge him, yet he abſolutely refuſed to be judged by him and his 
ſynod ; this retuſal he perſiſted in four ſeveral times, and was in 
conſequence depoſed. | 8 
This happened about the beginning of 403. The news of his 
depoſition was no ſooner ſpread about Conſtantinople, than all the 
city was in an uproar. The emperor had ordered him to be ba- 
niſhed: the p:ople were determined to detain him by force. In 
three diys however, to prevent any further diſturbance, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to thoſe who had orders to ſeize him, and was con- 
ducted by them to a {mall town in Bithynia, which was appointed 
for the celidence of his baniſhment. His departure made the peo- 
ple more outrageous than ever: they prayed the emperor, that he 
might be recalled ; they even threatened him: and Eudoxia was ſo 


frigatenecvith the uimult, that ſhe herſelf ſolicited for it. He was 
immediat-F recalled, and now all his troubles ſeemed to be at an 
end :, las! new troubles were coming on, new ftorms were 


riding againſt him. The empreſs, about the latter end of this year, 
had erected a ſtatue near the church; and the people, to do honour 
to her, had celebſated the public games before it. This Chryſof- 
tom thought indecent z and the fire ot his zeal, far from being ex- 
tinguiſhen by his late misfortunes, urged him to preach againſt 
thoſe who were concerned in it. His diſcourſe provoked the em- 
preſs, who till retained her old enmity to him; and made her refolve 
once more to have him depoſed from his biſhopric. Some ſay, 
that the faint irritated her highneſ(s not a little, as ſoon as he was 
apprize of her machinations againſt him, by beginning one of his 
ſermons with theſe remarkable words: © B hold the furious He- 
rodias, inſiſting to have the head of John Baptiſt in a charger.” 
Be this as it will, a ſynod of biſhops was immeilately aſſembled, 
who made very ſhort work of depoling him; ſince, as they alledged, 
he ſtool alrcady depoſed by virtue of the former ſentence given 
againſt bim; which, they ſaid, had ngver been reverſed, nor himſelf 


. re-eſtabliſhed in his ſee, in that legal ind orderly manner which the 


canons required. In conſequence of that judzment, therefore, the 
emperor forbad him to enter the church any more, and ordered 
Nl m 2 ; him 
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hun to be banithed. 1s 1 lowers and adhercnts were now in- 
ſulied and perſecuted by the foldicry, and ſtigmatized particularly 
by the nick name of Jotaunites. He had, it is true, a ſtrong party 
among the people, who loved and admired him to the laſt degree, 


and would now have even armed themſelves in his defence: but he 


e 


choſe rather to ſperd the remainder of his days in baniſhment, than 


be the unhappy cauſe of a civil war to his country; and therefore 
ſurcendcred himſelf a ſecond time to thoſe who were to have the 
care of him. | 85 
He (.t out in June 404, under a guard of ſoldiers, to Nicca; 
where he did not make any long ſtay, but purſued his journey to Cu- 
cuſus, the deſtined place of his baniſhment, at which, he arrived in 
September. It is remarkable, that the very day Chryſoitom left 
Conitantinople, the great church was ſet on fire and burnt, together 
with the pa ace, which almoſt adjoincd to it, entirely to the ground, 
The ſane year there fell hail- ſtones of an extraordinary ſize, that 
did conſiderable damage to the town: which calamity was alſo 
followed by the death of the empreſs Eudoxia. All theſe accidents 
were confidercd by the partizans of Chryſoſtom, as ſo many judg- 
ments from heaven upon the place; to avenge, as they never fail to 
fancy in ſuch cafes, the injurious treatment it had ſhewn to the 
ſaint ; as if the high Majeſty of heaven was concerned, upon every 
flight and frivoluus occaſion, to interpoſe itſelf in our petty ſquab- 
bles here below. | 
Cucuſus was a city of Armenia, whoſe ſituation was remarkably 
barren, unpleaſant, wild, and inhoſpitable ; ſo that Caryſoſtom 
was obliged to change his place of reſidence frequently, on account 
of the incurſions which were made by the barbarous nations around 
it, He did not however negle& his epiſcopal functions; but ſent 
forth prieſts and monks to preach the gofpel to the Goths and Per- 
fans, and to take care of the churches of Armenia and Phœnicia. 
His enemies, not yet ſatiated with revenge, did not ſuffer him to 
remain long even in this fituation, wretched as it was; and pre- 
vailed with the emperor to have him fent to Pityus, a moſt deſert 
region of Pontus, which is upon the borders of the Euxine ſea. But 
the fatigue of travelling, and the hard uſage he met with from the 
ſoldiers, who were conducting him thither, had ſuch an effect on 
him, that he was ſeized with- a violent fever, and died in a few 
hours. His death happened in 417, and was revealed to him, as 
ſome writers would perſnade us, a little before in a dream. After- 
wards the weſtern and cattern churches were divided about him; 
the former holding him in great vencration, while the latter conſi- 
dered him as x bithop excommunicated. But the death of Arca- 
dins happening about Eve months after, the eaſtern churches grew 
ſoftencd by degives, and more and more inclined to du juſtice to his 
memory; and Jt is certain that, about 30 years after, his bones 
were removed to Coniantinople, aud depoſited in the temple of the 
| | holy 
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holy apoſtles, with all the pomp and ſolemnity imaginable. The 
works of this father are very voluminous, and have been collected 
in ſeveral editions; the beſt of which is that publiſhed at Paris, 
under the caie and inſpection of Bernard Montfaucon, a Benedic- 
tine monk, in 1718. | | | 
CHUBB (Tmomas), was born at Eaſt-Harnham, a ſmall village 
near Saliſhiry, Set. 29, 1679. His father, a maltſter, dying when 
he va. young, and the widow having three more children to main- 
tain by her labour, he received no other education, than being in- 
{tufted to read and write ap ordinary hand. At 15, he was put 
appreniice to a glover in Saliſbury ; and when his term was expired, 
conmued for a time to ſetve his maſter as a journeyman, But 
glove-mak ing being prejudicial to his eyes, which it ſeems were 
always weak, he was admitted by a tallow-chandler, an intimate 
friend of hi, as a companion and ſharer with him in his own buſi- 
neſs ; and1hus, in his younger days, obtained an honeſt livelihood 
by his labour. Mean while, being a man of uncommon natural 
parts, and fond of reading, he employed all his intervals of leiſure 
to acquire ſuch knowledge as could be acquired from Engliſh books; 
for Latin, Greek, or any of the learned languages, he always re- 
mained a ſtranger to. Hence he became tolerably verſed in mathe- 
matics, gcography, and many other branches of ſcience. 
But divinity above all was his favourite ſtudy; and it is ſaid, that 
a little {ociety was formed at Saliſbury, under the management and 
direction ot Chubb, tor the ſake of debating upon religious ſubjects. 
Here the Suriptures are reported to have been read under the gui- 
dance of ſome commentator ; and every man delivered his ſenti- 
ments upon all points freely, and without reſerve. | 
About this time the controverſy upon the Trinity was Carried on 
very warmly between Clarke and Waterland; and falling under 
the cogmzance of this theological aſſembly, Chubb, at the requeſt 
of the members, drew up and arranged his ſentiments aboutit, in a 
kind of ditlertation; which, after it had undergone ſome correction, 
appeared to the world, under the title of © The Supremacy of the 
Father afl.rteb, &c.“ A literary production from one of a mean 
andillihcral education will always create wonder, and more eſpecially 
when it is accompanied with any degree of ſuccels. This piece of 
Chubb's ſhewed great talents in reaſoning, as well as great perſpi- 
cuity and correctneſs in writing; ſo that he began to be conſidered, 
and indeed very delervediy, as one much above the ordinary ſize of 
men. Hence Pope, in a letter to his friend Gay, was led to aſk 
him, if he had © teen or converſed with Mr. Chubb, who is a 
wonderful phænomenon of Wiltſhire ?*” and ſays, in relation to a 
quarto volume of tracts, which were printed afterwards, that he 
had read through his whole volume with adwnration of the writer, 
though not always with approbation of his doctrine.” 
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Chubb had no ſooner cominenced author, than his name was 
ſpread far and wide; ani his ſucceſs in this new capacity procured 
him ſomething more ſolid than ſame, It introduced him to the 
perſonal knowledge of ſeveral gentlemen of eminence and letters; 
by whole generoſity and kindnels he was, as it is preſumed, origi- 
nally enabled to live, in {ome ſort, mere of labour. The 
late ſir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the Rolls, took him into his family, 
and uſed, at his hours of retirement, to refreſh himſelf from the 
fatigues of butineſs with his Samer t Chubb was. indeed 
preity generally careſſed: for nobody ſulpected as yet, to what pro— 
digious lengths he would ſuffer his re ale ning fa” ulty to carry him. 
He did not continue manv years with fir Joteph Jekyll, thongh it 18 
faid he was temptcd to it by the offer of a genteel al llowance ; but, 
fond of contemplation, retired to his fizend at Salifhury, where he 
ſpent his days in reading an writing. We are told, however, that 
though he lived quite . from labour, yet he always took a plea- 
fure in aſſiſting tne trade; which, by. the death of nis partner, had 
devolved on a nephew, and was to the laſt period of his life a coad- 
jutor in it. He died, as he had lived, a ſingle man, at Saliſbury, 
in his 68th year, 

He lett behind him two volumes of poſthumons works, which 
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he calls “ A Farewell to his Readers,” from which we may fairly 
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ſorm this judgment of his opinions : * that he had little or no be- 
het of revelation ; that ingeed he plainly rejects the Jewiſh reve- 
lavion, and conſequently the Chriſt:an, which is founded upon it: 
that he difclaims a fütute judgment, and is very uncertain as to 
any future ſtate of exiſtence; that a particular providence is not 
deducible from the phan»mena of the world, and therefore that 
prayer cannot be proved a duty; &c. &c.“ As licentious how- 
ever as he muy ſcem to have been in his way of think:ng, he never 
was cenfured as licentions in his actions; nothing irregular or 
immoral, as it is agreed on all hands, ever appearing in his life or 
converſation. There was pi. bliſhed iden a pamphiet, ſoon after 
his death, anded the title of Memoirs of Mr. Thomas Chubb,” 
which endeavours to fix upon him a very black and unnatural 
crime; but the author has behaved himſelf ſo outrageouſly, and 
writ: mn with ſuch intemperance and fury, that we think it unfair 
to give credit t Y ſcandalous an inſinvation, upon the ſtrength of 
his tingle teſtimony; ; eſpecially when CiubY's whole liſe and con- 
yerfation plainly contradict it. But let us produce a fpecimen of his 
zeal. Alter this memorialiſt has denied him the common forms of 
burial, which yet it ſeems neceflary all ſhould be allowed, if it be 

only to preſerve decorum in ſociety, he would humbly propoſe, he 
ſays, a new ſcheme to the pub lic; namely, © that whenever any 
enotmous overgrown heretic, ſuch as Chubb, ſhould make his exit, 
miles | of paying him taneral 60429 Hnes, notice ſhould immediately 
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be given to the high ſheriff, who ſhould be obliged to attend with 
the potſe comitatus, on ſo extraordinary an occalion, and autho- 
rized to demand the body of the criminal, and conduct it to a ſham 
execution, with all the marks of infamy and deteſtation; viz. he 
thould be drawn on a fledge, like a traitor, with a halter about his 
neck, by which he ſhould be hanged the ufual time. From thence, 
when cut down, he ſhould be carried back to the  market-place, 
where a ſcaffold ſhould be erected for that purpoſe, on which the 
executioner, having made the neceſſary apparatus, ſhould, in che- 

light of all the people, firit cut out his heart, that had contrived ſuch 
horrid' blaſphemies; next pluck out the tongue by the roots, that 
had uttered them; and then lop off the right hand, that had pub- 
liſhed them. The body thus mutilated thould be taken down from 
thence, and faſtened to a ſtake hard by, with all his heretical writ- 
ings called in, and gathered round him into one pile; which, toge- 
ther with ſome other combuſtibles, ſhould be kindled into a blaze, 
into which the heart, tongue, and hand ihould be caſt, there to con- 
tinue, till the whole was conſumed and reduced to aſhes, which 
ſhould be thrown into the air with all contumely and contempt, as 
unworthy of any reſt or repoſitory.” 

We have been at the pains to tranſcribe the propoſal of this me- 
moir-writer, becauſe it is curious, and ſerves to ſhew, how eaſily 
the moſt malignant paſſions may be gratihed under the maſk of 
piety ; and to convince us, that we may poflibly never be leſs reli- 
gious, than when we fancy ourſelves molt fo, May not a man, who 
diſapproves and rejects Chubb's principles as firmly as this writer, 
venture to tell him, that he knows not what ſpirit he is of, and that 
his zeal has eaten up his charity? does he think, that this method 
of putting a ſtop to hereſy, (tor he calls Chubb nothing more than 
a heretic) nay, we may lay, to infidelity, can ever be law ful, or even 

expedient ?- t = +4: ul 
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CHUDLEIGH (Lady Max), a very philoſophic poetic lady, 
was born in 1656, and was the daughier of Richard Lee, of Winſlo- 
der in Devonſhire, eſq. She was maried to fir George Chudleigh, 
bart, by whom the had ſeveral children; among the reſt Eliza- 
Maria, who dying in the bloom of life, cauſed her mother to pour 
out her grief in a poem entitled,“ A Dialogue between Lucinda 
2nd Maritla.” She wrote another poem called.“ The Ladies De- 
fence,” occalioned by an angry ſermon preached againſt the fair ſex. 
Theſe, with many others, were collected into a volume, and print- 
ed a third time in 1722. She publiſhed alſo a volume of eſſays 
upon various ſubjects in verſe and proſe in 1710, which have been 
much admired for a delicacy of ſtyle. Theſe were dedicated to lr 
rayal highneſs the princes Sophia, clectreſs and ducheſs dowager 
of Brunſwick ; on which occaſion that princeſs, then in her Soth 
Year, 
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year, honoured her ith a very polite epiltle in French, of which the 
following is a tranſlation. 
Lady Chudleigh, Hanover, June 25, 1710. 
% You have done me a very great pleaſure in letting me know by 


your agreeable book, that there is ſuch a one as you in England, 


who has ſo improved herſelf, that ſhe can communicate her ſenti- 
ments in a fine manner to the wori'd. As for me, I do not pretend 
to deſerve the commendations you give me, but by the eſteem which 
I have of your merit and good ſenſe; which will always induce 
me perfectly to regard you, and to be upon all occafions, 

To Lady Chudleigh, Your affect ionate friend 


in London. to ſerve you, 
SOPH1A, Electreſs.“ 


This lady is ſaid to have written other things, as tragedies, operas, 
maſques, &c. which, though not printed, are preſerved in her fa- 
mily. She died in 1710, in her 55th year. She was a woman of 
great virtue as well as underſtanding, and made the latter ſubſervient 
to the former. She had an education in which literature feemed 
but little regarded, being taught no other than her native language; 
but her fondneſs for books, great application, and uncommon abi- 
lities, enabled her to figure among the literati of her time. But 
though ſhe was perfectly in love with the charms of poetry, yet ſhe 
dedicated ſome part of her time to the ſeverer ſtudies of philoſophy, 
This appears from her excellent eſſays upon knowledge, pride, 
humility, lite, death, fear, grief, riches, ſelf- love, juſtice, anger, ca- 
lumny, friendthip, love, avarice, ſolitude, in which (to ſay nothing 
of her manner of writing, which is pure and elegant) the diſcovers 
an uncommon degree of piety and knowledge, and a noble con- 
tempt of thoſe vanities which the generality of her ſex ſo much re- 
gard, and ſo eagerly purſue. 


* 


to Wood at London, in 1620. He was ſent to St. John's college in 
Oxford, when he was ſcarce 10 years of age, where he made an 
uncommon progreſs in his ſtudies ; but on account of the civil com- 


motions, which aroſe ſoon after, was obliged to leave the univerſity 


before he had taken a degree. He engaged on the {ide of the king, 
tor which he ſuffered ſeverely in his fortunes; and having married 
a daughter of fir John Drake of Aſhe in Devonthire, was forced to 
ſeek refuge in that gentleman's houſe, where many of his children 
were born. At the reſtoration he returned to his feat at Minthorn 
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in Dorſetſhire, and was elected a burgels for Weymouth, in the par- 
liament which met in May 8, 1661. In 1663, Charles II. con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood ; and ſoon aſter the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society, he was, for his known love of letters, and 
converſation with learned men, elected a member of it. In 1664 he 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners of the Court of Claims in 
Ireland ; and, upon his return from thence, conſtituted one of the 
- clerks comptrollers of the Green Cloth. Notwithſtanding his en- 
gagements in public offices, he found time to draw up a kind of poli- 
tical eſſay upon The Hiſtory of England,” which was publiſhed in 
folio, 1675, under this title: “ Divi Britannict; being a Remark 
upon the Lives of all the Kings of this Ifle, from the Year of the 
World 2855, unto the Year of Grace 1660.” It is dedicated to 
Charles II. and in the dedication the author takes notice, that hav- 
ing ſerved his majeſty's father as long as he could with his ſword, 
he ſpent a great part of thoſe leiſure hours which were forced upon 
him by his misfortunes, in defending that prince's cauſe, and in- 
deed the cauſe of monarchy itſelf, with his pen; and he frankly 
cwns, that he conſidered his werk as the funeral oration of that 
deceaſed government, or rather, as his title ſpeaks it, the apotheoſis 
of departed kings. We are told by Wood, that there were ſome paſ- 
ſages in this work about the king's power of raiſing money without 
parliament, which gave ſuch offence to the members then fitting, that 
the author had them cancelled, and the book reprinted. Wood has 
alſo cenſured this work very ſeverely. In the ſaid book,” ſays he, 
«© which is very thin and trite, are the arms of all the kings of Eng- 
land, which made it ſell among novices, rather than from the matter 
therein.“ Nicolſon ſpeaks alſo very {lightly of this performance, 
and repreſents it as only giving the reader a diverting view of 
the arms and exploits of our kings, down to the Reſtoration in 
1660.“ But although little regard is paid to this work now, yet 
much reading and learning are ſhewn in it; nor can we conceive it 
to be altogether without it's uſe. The dates are generally very 
exact, the facts are well ſupported by authorities, and there are 
an abundance of curious and judicious obſervations to be ſound 
in it; ſo that, if the reader can but excuſe that flaming and almoſt 
enthuſiaſtic zeal for monarchy which runs through it, he may juſtly 
ſuffer himſelf to think leſs meanly of it. | 
After the diſſolution of the parliament, in 1678, he was diſmiſſed 
from the poſt of clerk of the Green Cloth, much againſt his maſter's 
will, who reſtored him again, and continued him in ic during the 
reſt of his reign. He remained in his office, and enjoyed the fame, 
if not a greater, degree of favour from court, during the ſhort reign 
of fegen IT. and having had the pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt ſon 
raiſed to the peerage, he departed this life March 26, 1688. | 
Beſides three ſons, and as many daughters, who died in their in- 
fancy, Sir Winſton had ſeveral ſons and daughters, who lived to 
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grow, up. The eldeſt of his ſons was John Chron, afterwards 
duke of Marlborough, of whom we ſhail fpeak largely in the next 
article. Arabella, the eldeſt of his children, born in March 1648, 
was maid of honour to the ducheſs of York, and miſtreſs to the 
duke, afterwards James II. by whom the LY two ſons and two 
daughters, The eldeſt, James Fitz James, was created by his fa- 
ther duke of Berwick : he was allo knight of the Garter and of the 
Golden Flcece, marihal of France, and grande ol Spain of the firſt 
claſs. Hle was reputed one of the greateſt officers in his time; and 


* 


being generaliſſimo of the armies in France, fell by a cannon ſhot 


at the ſiege of Philipſburg, in 1734. Henry Fitz-James, grand 
prior of France, lieutenant. general and admiral of the French = 
lies, was born in 1673, and died in 3 Henrietta, born in 1670 
married Sir, Henry Waldgrave, of Chcuton, and died in Lao. 
"The yo ungeſt daughter was a nun: but afterwards married colonel 
Godirey, by whom the had two daughters, 


mo — 
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"CHURCHILL (Jors), duke of Marlborough, and prince of the 
holy Roman empire, was eldeſt fon of Sir Wintton Churchill, and 
born at Aſhe in Devonihire, on Midſummer-day, in 1650. A cler- 
gyman in the neighbourhood inſtructed him in the firſt principles of 
literature; but hig father, having other views than what a learned 
education afforded, carried him carly to court, where he was parti- 


cularly favoured by James duke of York, when he was no more 


than twelve years of age. He had a pair of colours given him in the 
guar's, during the fictt Dutch war, about 1666; and afterwards ob- 
tained leave to go over to Tangier, then in our hands, and beſieged 
by the Moors, where he reivicd tor ſome tiine, and cuitivated atten- 
tively the 8 of arms. Upon his return to England, he attended 
conllantly at cours, and was greatly reſpected by both tie king and 
the duke. In 107 2 the duke of Monmouth commanding a body of 
Inglith anxiharics in the ſervice of France, Churchill attended him, 


2 85 was oon after made a captain of grenadiers | in his grace 's Own 


regiment. He hach a thare in all the actions of that famous cam- 
paign againlt the Dutch ; and at the fiege of Nimeguen diſtin- 
g Utd himſelf lo much, that hc was particularly taken notice of by | 
ine celebrated marſhal uren, who beltowed on him the name of 
the handſome En al: hm: an. Jie q hone out alſo with fo much eclat 
at the reduction of Nfcllricht, that the French king thanked him 
tor his behavicur at the 1 of the line, and aſlured him that he 
would acquaint bis ſovereign with it, which he did; and the duke 
of Monmouth, on his return to England, told the king his fa- 
ther how much he had Deen indebted to the bravery of captain 
Chur Bill. | 

The laurels he brought from France were ſure to gain him pre- 
$:rincnt at home W and accordingly the king made him a lieutenant- 
colonel, and ite duke made him geutleman of his bed- chamber, and 
5 Þ ſoon 
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ſoon after maſter of the robes. "Lhe ſecond Dutch war being over, 
colonet Churchill was again obliged to paſs his days at court, where 
he behaved with great prudence and circumſpection in the trouble- 
ſome times that enfied, In 1679, when the duke of York was 
conſtrained to retire from England into the Low Countries, colonel 
Churchill attended him; as he did through all his peregrinations, 
till he was ſuffered to reſide again. in London. While he waited 
upon the duke in Scotland, he had a regiment of dragoons given 
him; and thinking it now time to take a conſort, he made his ad- 
dreſſes to Sarah Jennings, who waited on the lady Anne, afterwards 
queen of Great Britain, This young lady, then about twenty-one 
years of age, and univerſally admired both for her perſon and wit, 
he married in 1681, and thereby ſtrengthened the intereſt he had 
already at court. In 1682 the duke of York returned to London; 
and, having obtained leave to quit Scotland, refolved to fetch his 
family from thence by fea. For this purpoſe he embarked in May, 
but unluckily ran upon the Lemon Oar, a dangerous ſand, that lies 
about ſixtecn leagues from the mouth of the Humber, where his thip 
was loſt, with ſome men of quality, and upwards of an hundred and 
twenty perſons on board her. He was particularly careful of colonel 
Churchill's ſafety, and took him into the boat in which himſelf 
eſcaped. The firſt ule made by his royal highneſs of his intereſt, 
after he returned to court, was to obtain a title for his favourite; 
who, by letters patent, bearing date Dec, 1, 1682, was created baron 
of Eymouth in Scotland, and alſo appointed colonel of the third 
troop of guards, He was continued in all his poſts upon the com- 
ing of James II. to the crown, who ſent him alſo his ambaſſador 
to France, to notify his acceſſion. On his return, he affiſted at the 
coronation, in April 1685; and May following was created a peer 
of England, by the title of baron Churchill, of Sandbridge, in the 
county of Hertford. | | 
In June, being then lieutenant-general of his majeſty's forces, he 
was ordered into the welt to ſuppreſs Monmouth's rebellion, whictt 
he did in a month's time, with an inconſiderable body of horſe, and 
took the duke himſelf priſoner. He was extremely well received by 
the king at his return from this victory; but fon diſcemed, as it i; 
faid, the bad effects it produced, by confirming the king in an opi- 
nion that, by virtue of a ſtanding army, the religion and government 
of England might eafily be changed. How far lord Churchill con- 
curred with or oppoſed the king, while he was forming this project, 
is hardly known; He does not appear to have been guilty of any 
mean compliances, or to have had any concern in adviling or exe» 
cuting the violent proceedings vf that unhappy reign; on the con- 
trary, biſliop Burnet tells us, that © he very prudently declined ined- 


® l o % - — 9 * * - pn 
dling much in bufinefs, fpoke little, except when his advice Was 


aſked, and then always recommended moderate meaſutes.“ It is 

ſaid, he declared yerv early to lord Galyrav, that if his maſter at- 
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tempted to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, he would leave him ; 
and that he ſigned the memorial tranſmitted to the prince and princeſs 
of Orange, by which they were invited to refcue this nation from 


popery and ſlavery. Be this as it will, it is certain that he remained 


with, and was entruſted by, the king, after the prince of Orange 
was landed, in 1688. He attended king James when he marched 
with his forces to oppoſe the prince, and had the command of five 
thouſand men; yet the earl of Feverſham, ſuſpecting his incli- 
nations, adviſed the king to ſeize him. The king's affection to him 
was ſo great, that he could not be prevailed upon to do it; and this 
left him at liberty to go over to the prince, which accordingly he 
did, but without hetraying any poſt, or carrying off any troops. 

Whoever conſiders the great obligations lord Churchill lay under 
to king James, muſt naturally concjude, that he could not take the 
reſolution of leaving him, and withdrawing to the prince of Orange, 
but with infinite concern and regret; and that this was really the caſe, 
appears from the following letter, which he left for the king, to 
ſhew the reaſons of his conduct, and to expreſs his grief for the ſtep 
he was obliged to take. 

« Sir, ſince men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſincerity when they act 
contrary to their intereſts, and though my dutiful behaviour to your 
majeſty in the worlt of times, tor which I acknowledge my poor 
ſervices much overpaid, may not be ſufficient to incline you to 
a charitable interpretation of my actions; yet I hope the great 
advantage I enjoy under your majeſty, which I can never expect in 
any other change of government, may reaſonably convince your ma- 
jeſty and the world, that | am actuated by an higher principle, when 
I offered that violence to my inclination and intereſt, as to deſert. 
your majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge the 
ſtricteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more from one who 
lies under the greateſt obligations imaginable to your majeſty, 
This, Sir, could proceed from nothing but the inviolable dictates of 
my conſcience, and a neceſſary concern for my religion, which no 
good man can oppoſe, and with which I am inſtructed nothing 
ought to come in competition. Heaven knows, with what partia- 
lity my dutiful opinion of your majeſty has hitherto repreſented thoſe 
unhappy 4 K which inconſiderate and ſelf.- intereſted men have 
framed againit your majeſty's true intereſt, and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion: but as I can no longer join with ſuch, to give a pretence by 
conqueſt to bring them to effeck, ſo I will always, with the hazard 
of my life and fortune, ſo much your majeſty's due, endeavour to 
preſerve your royal perſon and lawful right, with all the tender con- 
cern, and dutiful reſpect, that becomes your majeſty's,” &c, _ 

Lord Churchill was graciouſly received by the prince of Orange; 
and it is ſuppoſed to have been in conſequence of his lordſhip's ſo- 
licitation that prince George of Denmark took the ſame itep, as his 


conſort, the princeſs Anne, did alſo ſoon after, by the advice of 
2 lady 
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lady Churchill. He was entruſted, in that critical conjuncture, by 
the prince of Orange, firſt to re-aſſemble his troop of guards at 
London, and afterwards to reduce ſome lately raiſed regiments, and 
to new-model the army, for which purpote he was inveſted with the 
rank and title of lieutenant-general. The prince and princeſs of 
Orange being declared king and queen of England, Feb. 16, 1689, 
lord Churchill was on the 14th {worn of their privy council, and 
one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the king ; and, on the 

th of April following, raiſed to the dignity of car} of Marlborough, 
in the county of Wilts. He afliſted at the coronation of their ma- 


jeſties, and was ſoon after made commander in chief of the Engliſh 


forces ſent over to Holland. He prelided at the battle of Walcourt, 
April 1689, and gave ſuch extraordinary proofs of his {kill, that prince 
Waldeck, ſpeaking in his commendation to king William, de- 
clared, that © he ſaw more into the art of war in a day, than ſome 
generals in many years.“ It is to be oblerved, that king William 
commanded this year in Ireland, which was the reaſon of the earl 
of Marlborough's being at the head of the Engliſh troops in Hol- 
land; where he laid the foundation of that fame among foreigners, 
which he afterwards extended all over Europe. He next did great 
ſervices for king William in Ireland, by reducing Cork, and ſome 
other places of much importance; in all which he thewed ſuch un- 
common abilities, that, on his firſt appearance at court after his re- 
turn, the king was pleaſed to ſay, that © he knew no man ſo fit for a 
general, who had ſeen fo few campaigns.” All thele ſervices, not- 
withſtanding, did not hinder his being diſgraced in a very ſudden 


manner; for being in waiting at court as lord of the bed chamber, 


and having introduced to his majeſty lord George Hamilton, he was 
| foon followed to his own houſe by the ſame lord, with this ſhort and 
{ſurpriſing meilage, © That the king had no farther occaſion for his 


ſervices ;** the more ſurpriſing, as his majeſty juſt betore had not. 


diſcovered the leaſt coldneſs or diſpleaſure towards him. The cauſe 
of this diſgrace is not even at preſent known, but only ſuſpected to 
have proceeded from his too cloſe attachment to the intere{t of the 
princeſs Anne. This ſtrange and unexpected blow was fo wed 
by one much ſtranger, for ſoon after he was committed to the i wer 
for high treaſon, but was releaſed, and acquitted, upon the Wale 
being diſcovered to be nothing more than the effects of a vile con- 

ſpiracy againſt him. | | 
After queen Mary's death, when the intereſts of the two courts 
were brought to a better agreement, king William thought fit to 
recall the earl of Marlborough to his privy council, and in June 
1698 appointed him governor to the duke of Glonceſter, with this 
extraordinary compi:ment : © My lord, make um but what you 
are, and my nephew will be all I with to ſee him.” He continued 
in favour to the king's death, as appears from his having been three 
times appointed one of the lords juſtices during his abſence 3 
namely: 
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namely, July 6, 1698 ; May 31, 1699; and . 27, 1700. As 
ſoon as it was diſcerned that the death of Charles II. of Spain would 
become the occaſion of another general war, the king ſent a body 
of troops over to Holland, and made lord Marlborough commander 
in chief of them. He appointed him alſo ambaſſador extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to their high mightineſſes, upon which 
he went immediately to Holland. The king following, and taking 
a view of the forces, dined with him at his quarters in Sept. 1700; 
and this was one of the laſt favours he received from king William, 
who died the 8th of March following, unleſs we reckon his recom- 
mendation of him to the princeſs of Denmark, a little betore his death, 
as the propereſt perſon to be truſted with the command of the army, 
which was to protect the liberty of Europe. About a week after, he 
was elected knight of the Garter, and ſoon declared captain-general 
of all her majeſty's forces in England and abroad; upon which he was 
immediately ſent over to the Hague with the ſame character that he 
had the year before. His ſtay in Holland was very ſhort; only jul 
Jong enough to give the States General the neceſſary aſſurances of his 
miſtreſs's ſincere intention to purſue the plan that had formerly been 
ſettled. The flates concurred with him in all that he propoſed, 
and made him captain-general of all their forces, appointing him 
1 00,000 florins per annum. 

On his return to Kogland he found the queen's council already 
divided; ſome beipg for carrying the war on as auxiliaries only, 
others for declarin g againſt France and Spain immediately, and fo 
becoming principals: at once. Thecar] of Marlborough joined with 
the latter; and theſe carrying their point, war was declared May 
4, 1702, and approved afterwards by parliament, though the Dutch 
at that time had not declared. The earl took the command June 
20; and diſcerning that the States were made unealy by the places 
which the cnemy held on their frontiers, he began with atiacking 
and reducing thu. Ac cordingly, in this ſingle campaign, he mace 
himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Gravenbroeck and Waer ts, the 
towns of Venlo, Ruzemaad, and 1 together with the 
City and citadel of Liege; whacty lalt was taken iwoid in hand. 
Tele advantages were © onlide rable, and acknowledged as ſuch b 
the States, but chey u. like to have been of very ſhort date; for the 
army feparat ing, in the neighbourhood of Liege, Nov. 3, the carl was 
taken the next e ay in his paſſage by water, by a ſmall party of e y 
men, from the garriſon ar Gueldres; but it being tow ards night, an 
the al infiiting upon an old pals given to his brother, and now out 
of date, was ſuffered to proceed, and arrived at the Hague, when 
they were in the utmoſt conſternation at the accident which bad be- 
allen him. 

The winter approaching, hes embarked for England, and arrived in 
London Nov. 28. Phe qucen had been complimented fome time 
before by both houlcs of- parliament, on the ſucceſs of her arms in 

Flanders; 
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Fianders ; in conſequence of which there had been a public thankſ- 
giving, Nov. 4, when her majeſty went in great ſtate to St. Paul's. 
Soon after, a committee of the Houſe of Commons waited upon 
him with the thanks of the Houſe; and Dec. 2, her majeſty de- 
clarsd her intention in council of creating him a duke; which ſhe 
ſoon did, by the title of marquis of Blandford and duke of Marlbo- 
rough. She likewiſe added a penſion of 5000l. per annum out of the 
Poit-oftice during her own lite, and ſent a metlage to the Houſe of 
Commons, ſignifying her deſire that it might attend the honour ſhe 
had lately conferred ; but with this the Houſe would not comply ; 
contenting themſelves, in their addreſs to the queen, with applaud- 
ing her manner of rewarding public ſervice, but declaring their ina- 
bility to make ſuch a precedent for alienating the revenue of the 
CLOWN, . * 
He was on the point of returning to Holland, when, Feb. 8, 
702-3, his only fon, the marquis of Blandford, died at Cambridge, 
at the age of eighteen. This afflicting accident did not, however, 


long retard him; but he paſſed over to Holland, and arrived at the 

Hogue March 6. | 

The nature of our work will not ſuffer us to relate all the mili- 

tary tranſactions in Which the duke of Marlborough was engaged; 

it is ſufficient to ſay, that, numerous as they were, they were all 

ſucceſstul. The French had a great army this year in Flanders, in 

the Low Countries, and in that part of Germany which the elector 

of Cologn had put into their hands, and prodigious preparations 

were made under the moſt experienced commanders ; but the vigi- 

lance and activity of the duke battled them all. When the cam- 

paign was over, his grace went to Duſſeldorp, to meet the late em- 

veror, then ſtyled Charles III. king of Spain, who made him a pre- 

lent of a rich {word from his fide, with very high compliments 

and then returning to the Hague, alter a very ſhort ſtay, came over 

: to England. He arrived Oct. 13, 1703; and ſoon after king 

| Charles, whom he had accompanied to the Hague, came likewiſe 

over to England, and arrived at Spithead the day after Chriſtmas- 

day; upon which the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough were 1m- 
mediately ſent down to receive and conduct him to Windſor. 

i In January the States deſired leave of the queen for the duke ta 

: coine to the Hague; which being granted, he embarked on the 15th, 

: and paſſed over to Rotterdam. He went immediately to the Hague, 

. where he communicated to the penſionary his ſenſe of the neceſſity 

= there was of attempting ſomething the next campaign for the relief 

: of the emperor; whote affairs at this time were in the utmoſt diſ- 

. trels, having the Bavarians on one ſide, and the Hungarian male- 

contents on the other, making incurſions to the very gates of Vienna, 

winnie his whole force ſcarce enabled him to maintain a defenſive 

war. The feheme being approved of, and the plan of it adjuſted, 

the duke returned to England Feb, 14. | 
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W hen meaſures were properly ſettled at home, April 8, 1704, he 


embarked for Holland; where, ſtaying about a month to adjuſt the 


necefſary ſteps, he began his march towards the heart of Germany; 
and after a conference heid with prince Eugene of Savoy, and Lewis 


of Baden, he arrived b. fore the {ſtrong intrenchments of the enemy 


at Schellenburgh, very unexpectedly, on June 21; whom, after an 
obſtinate and bloody diſpute, he entirely routed. It was on this 
occaſion that the emperor wrote the duke a letter with his own hand, 
acknowledging his great ſervices,” and offering him the title of a 
prince of the empire, which he modeſtly declined, till the queen af- 
terwards commanded him to accept of it. He proſecuted this ſuc- 
ceſs, and the battle of Hochſtet was fought by him and prince Eu- 
gene, on Augult 2; when the French and Bavarians were the greateſt 

art of them killed and taken, and their commander, marſhal Tal- 
Ila, made a priſoner. After this glorious action, by which the 
empire was ſaved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria conquered, 


the duke continued his 5a til] he forced the French to repaſs the 


Rhine. Then prince Lewis of Baden laid ſiege to Landau, while 
the duke and prince Eugene covered it ; but it was not taken before 
the 12th of November. He made a tour alſo to Berlin; and, by a 
ſhort negociation, ſuſpended the diſputes between the king of Pruſſia 
and the Dutch, by which he gained the good-will of both parties. 
When the campaign was over, he returned to Holland, and Dec. 14, 


arrived in England. He bronght over with him marſhal Tallard, 


and twenty-ſix other officers of diſtinction, an hundred and t wenty- 
one ſtandards, and an hundred and ſeventy-nine colours, which by 
her majeſty's order were put up in Weſtminſter-hall. He was re- 
ceived by the queen with the higheſt marks of eſteem, and had the 
ſolemn thanks of both houſes of parliament. Beſides this, the Com- 


mons addreſſed her majeſty to perpetuate the memory of this vic- 


tory, which the did by granting Woodſtock, with the hundred of 
Wotton, to him and his heirs for ever. This was confirmed by an 
act of parliament, which patſed on the 14th of March following, 
with this remarkable clauſe, that they ſhou!d be held by tendering 
to the queen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, on Auguſt 2, every year for 


ever, at the caſtle of Windfor, a ſtandard with three fleurs de lys 


ainted thereon. Jan. 6, the duke was feaſted by the city; and 
Feb, 8, the Commons addreſſed the queen, to teſtify their thanks for 
the wiſe treaty which the duke had concluded with the court of Ber- 
lin, by which a large body of the Pruffian troops were ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy. 5 


The next year, 1705, he went over to Holland in March, with a 
deſign io execute ſome great ſchemes which he had been projecting 
in the winter. The campaign was attended with ſome ſucceſſes, 


which would have made a conſiderable figure in a campaign under 


any other general, but are ſcarcely worth mentioning where the duke 


of Marlborough commanded. He could not carry into execution 
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his main project, on account of the impediments he met with from 
the allics, and in this reſpect was greatly diſappointed. The ſeaſon 

for action being over, he made a tour to the courts of Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Hanover, At the firſt of theſe, he acquired the entire 
confidence of the new emperor, Joſeph, who preſented him with 
the principality of Mindelheim ; at the ſecond, he renewed the con- 
tract for the Pruſſian forces; and at the third, he reſtored a perfect 
harmony, and adjuſted every thing to the elector's ſatisfaction. After 
this he returned to the Hague, and towards the cloſe of the year em- 
barked for, and arrived {ate in England. Jan. 7, the Houſe of 
Commons came to a reſolution to thank his grace of Marlborough, * 
as well for his prudent negoctations, as for his great ſervices; but, 
notwithſtanding this, it very ſocn appeared, that there was a ſtrong 
party formed againſt the war, and ſteps were taken to cenſure and 
diſgrace the conduct of the duke. : „ 
All things being concerted for rendering the next year's cam- 
paign more ſucceſsful than the former, the duke, in the beginning of 
April, 1706, embarked for Holland. This year the famous battle 
of Ramillies was fought, and won upon May 12, being Whit- 
ſunday. The duke was twice here in the utmoſt danger, once 
by a fall from his horſe, and a ſecond time by a cannon-ſhut, which 
took off the head of colonel Bingheld, as he was holding the ſtirrup. 
for him to remount. The advantages mar by this vitory were 
ſo far improved by the vigilance and wiſdom of the duke, that Lou- 
vain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, and even Ghent and Bruges, ſubmitted to 
king Charles without a ſtroke, and Oudenard ſurrendered upon the 
firſt ſummons. The city of Antwerp followed this example; and 
thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a fortnight, the duke reduced all Brabant, 
and the marquiſate of the holy empire, to the obedience of king 
Charles. He afterwards took the towns of Oſtend, Menin, Den- 
dermonde, and Aeth. The forces of the allies, after this glorious 
campaign, being about to ſeparate, his grace went to the Hague 
Ott. 2. where the propoſals which France had made for a peace, 
contained in a letter from the elector of Bavaria to the duke of 
Marlborough, were communicated to the miniſters of the allies, 
after which he embarked lor England, Nov. 15. | 

He arrived at London Nov, 18, 1706; and though at this time 
there was a party formed againſt him at court, yet the-great ſervices 
he had done the nation, and the perſonal eſteem the queen always 
had for him, procured him an univerſal good reception. The 
Houſe of Commons, fn their addrefs to the queen, ſpoke of the 
ſucceſs of the campaign in general, and of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's ſhare in particular, in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible; and the 
day after unanimouſly voted him their thanks, as did the lords. 
They went ftill farther ; for, Dec. 17, they addretſed the queen for 
leave to bring in a dill to ſettle the duke's honours upon the male and 
female iſſue of his daughters. This was granted; and Blenheim- 
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houſe, with the manor of Woodſtock, was, after the deceaſe of the 
ducheſs, upon whom they were ſettled in jointure, intailed in the 
ſame manner with the honours. T wo days after this, the ſtan- 
dards and colours taken at Ramillies being carried in ſtate through 
the city, in order to be hung up in Guildhall, the duke was invited 
to dine with the lord mayor, which he did. The laſt day of the 
year was appointed for a general thankſgiving, and her majeſty went 
in ſtate to St. Paul's; in which there was this ſingularity obferved, 
that it was the ſeccnd thankſgiving within the year. Jan. 17 the 
Houſe of Commons preſented an addreſs to the queen, in which 
they ſignified, that as her majeſty had built the houſe of Blenheim 
to perpetuate the memory of the duke of Marlborough's fervices, and 
as the Houſe of Lords had ordered a bill for continuing his honours, 
ſo they were deſirous to make ſome proviſion for the more honour- 
able ſupport of his dignity. In conſequence of this, and of the 
queen's anſwer, the penſion of 50o0ol. per annum from the Poſt- 
office was ſettled in the manner the queen had formerly deſired of 
another Houfe of Commons, which happened not to be in quite fo 
good a temper. | | 
Theſe points adjuſted, the duke made haſte to return to his charge, 
it being thought eſſentially neceſſary he ſhould acquaint the foreign 
miniſters at the Hague, that the queen of Great Britain would 
hearken to no ata. for a peace, but what would firmly ſecure 
the general tranquillity of Europe. The campagn of the year 1707 
proved the moſt barren one he ever made, which was chiefly. 
owing to a failure on the part of the allies, who began to flag in ſup- 
porting the common cauſe, Nor did things go on more to his 
mind at home; for, upon his return to England, after the campaign 
was over, he found that the fire, which he ſuſpected the year before, 
had broke out in his abſence; that the queen had a female fa- 
vourite, who was in a fair way of ſupplanting the ducheſs, and that 
ſhe liſtened to the inſinuations of a ſtateſman, who was no friend to : 
him. He is ſaiæ to have borne all this with firmneſs and patience, F 
though he eaſily ſaw whither it tended; and went to Holland, as L 
1 early in the ſpring ot 1708, arriving at the Hague March 
19. The enſuing campatgn was carried on by the duke, in con- 
junction with prince Eugene, with ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, that the 
French king thought fit, in the beginning of 1709, to ſet on foot a 
negociation for peace, The Houſe of Commons this year gave an 
uncommon teſtimony of their reſpect for the duke of Marlborough; 
for, beſides addreſſing the queen, they, Jan. 22, 1708-9, unanimoully 
yoted him thanks, and ordered them to be tranſmitted to him abroad 
by the ſpeaker. He returned to England Feb. 25, and on his firſt 
appearance in the Houſe of Lords, received the thanks of that auguſt ; 
alſembly. IIis ſtay was ſo very thort, that we need not dwell upon 5 
what paſſed in the winter. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they who 5 
fcared the dangerous effects of theſe artful propoſals France had been 
| | | making , 
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making for the concluſion of a general peace, were alſo of opinion, 
that nobody was ſo capable of ſetting their danger in a true light in 
Holland, as his grace of Marlborough. This induced the queen to 
ſend him thither, at the end of March, with the character of her 
plenipotentiary, which contributed not a little to the enemy's diſap- 
pointment, by defeating all their projects. | 

Marſhal Villars commanded the French army, in the campaign of 
1709; and Lewis XIV, expreſſed no ſmall hopes of him, in ſaying, 
a little before the opening of it, that “ Villars was never beat.“ 

However, the ſiege of Tournay, and the battle of Malplaquet, con- 

vinced the monarch, that Villars was not invincible. * the 
news of the glorious victory, gained Aug. 1. 1709, the city of 
London renewed their congratulatory addrefſes to the queen ; and 
her majeſty in council, Oct. 3, ordered a proclamation for a general 
thankſgiving. The duke of Marlborough came to St. James's, Nov. 
10, and ſoon after received the thanks of both houſes 3 and the 
queen, as if deſirous of any occaſion to ſhew her kindneſs to him, 
appointed him lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of 
Oxford. But amidſt theſe honours, preferments, and favours, he 
was really chagrined to the laſt degree: he perceived that the French 
intrigues began to prevail both in England and Holland ; the affair 
of Dr. Sacheverell had thrown the nation into a ferment ; and the 
queen was not only eſtranged from the ducheſs of Marlborough, but 
had taken ſuch a diſlike to her, that ſhe ſeldom appeared at 
court. ; 

In the beginning of x7ro, the French ſet on foot a new nego- 
ciation for a peace, which was commonly called the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburg. The States upon this having ſhewn an inclination to 
enter into conferences with the French plenipotentiaries, the Houſe 
of Commons immediately framed an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe 
would be pleaſed to ſend the duke of Marlborough over to the 
Hague. She did ſo; and towards the latter end of February, he 
went to the Hague, where he met with prince Eugene, and ſoon 
after ſet out with him for the army, which was aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Tournay. This campaign was very ſucceſeful, 
many towns being taken, and fortreſſes redyced ; notwithſtanding 
which, when the duke came over to England, as he did about the 
middle of December, he found his intereſt declining, and his ſer- 
vices ſet at nought. The negociations for peace were carried on 
during a great part of the ſummer, but ended at laſt in nothing. In 
the midſt of the ſummer, the queen began the great change in her 
_ miniſtry, by removing the earl of Sunderland from being ſecretary of 

ſtate; and on Auguſt 8, the lord treaſurer Godolphin was likewiſe 
removed. Upon the meeting of the parliament, no notice was taken 
in the addreſſes of the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs ; an attempt, 
indeed, was made to procure him the thanks of the Houſe of Peers, 
but it was eagerly oppoſed by the duke of Argyle. His grace was 
| 002 8 kindly 
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kindly received by the queen, who ſeemed deſirous to have him live 
upon good terms with her new miniſtry; but this was thought 
impracticable, and it was every day expected that he would lay 
down his commiſſion. He did not do this, but he carried the golden 
key, the enſign of the ducheſs of Marlborough's dignity, Jan. 19, 
4710-11, to the queen, and reſigned all her employments with great 
duty and ſubmiſſion, With the ſame firmneſs and compoſure he 
conſulted the neceſſary meaſures for the next campaign, with thoſe 
whom he knew to be no friends of his, and treated ail parties with 
candour and reſpect. There is no doubt that the duke felt ſome in- 
ward diſquiet, though he ſhewed no outward concern, at leaſt for 
himſelf ; but when the ear] of Galway was very indecently treated 
in tne Houſe of Lords, the duke of Marlborough could not help 
ſaying, © it was ſomewhat ſtrange that generals, who had acted ac- 
cording to the beſt of their underitandings, and had loſt their limbs 
in their ſervice, ſhould be examined like offenders about inſigni- 
ficant things,” | | | 
An exterior civility, in court language ſtyled a good underſtanding, 
being eſtabliſhed between the duke and the new miniſtry, the duke 
went over to the Hague, to prepare ſor the next campaign, which at 


the ſame time he knew would be his laſt. He exerted himſelf in an 


uncommon manger, and was attended with the ſame ſucceſs as 
uſual. There was in this campaign a continued trial of {kill be- 
tween the duke of Marlborough and marſhal Villars; and, as great 
2 general as the latter was, he was obliged at length to ſubmit to the 
ſormer. He embarked for England when the campaign was over, 
and came to London Nov. 8. He thewed fome caution in his 
manner of coming ; for happening to land the very night of queen 
Elizabeth's inauguration, when great rejoicings were intended by the 
populace, he continued very prudently at Greenwich, and the next 
day waited on the queen at Hampton-court, who received him 
graciouſly, He was viſited by the miniſters, and viſited them ; but 
he did not go to council, becauſe a negociation of peace was then on 
the carpet, upon a baſis which he did by no means approve. He 
acquainted her majeſly in the audience he had at his arrival, that he 
could not concur in the meaſures of thoſe who direRed her councils, 
fo he would not diſtract them by a ſruitleſs oppoſition. Yet finding 
himſelf attacked in the Houſe of Lords, and loaded with the impu- 
tation of having protracted the war, he vindicated his conduct and 
character with great dipnity and ſpirit; and in a moſt pathetic ſpeech 
appealed to the queen his miſtreſs, who was there incognito, for the 
falthood of that imputation; declaring, that he was as much for a 
peace as any man, provided it was ſuch a peace as might be ex- 

ected from a war undertaken on ſuch juſt motives, and carried on 
with uninterrupted ſucceſs. This had a great effect on that auguſt 
aſſ-mbly, and perhaps made fome impreſiion on the queen ; but at 
the lame time it gave ſuch an edge to the reſentment ot his enemies, 
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who were then in power, that they reſolved at all adventures to re- 
move him. Thoſe who were thus reſolved to diveſt him of his 
commiſſion, found themſelves under a neceſſity to engage the queen 
to take it from him. This neceſſity aroſe chiefly from prince Eu- 
gene's being expected to come over with a commiſſion from the 
emperor; and to give ſome kind of colour to it, an inquiry was 
promoted in the Houſe of Commons, to fix a very high impuration 
upon the duke, as if he had put _ large ſums of public money 
into his own pocket. When a queſtion to this purpoſe had been 
carried, the queen, by a letter conceived in very obſcure terms, ac- 
quainted him with her having no farther occaſion for his ſervice, and 
diſmiſſed him from all his employments. | | 
He was from this time expoſed to a moſt painful perſecution. 
On-«the one hand, he was attacked by the clamours of the popu- 
lace, and by thoſe licentious ſcribblers who are always ready to 
eſpouſe the quarrels of a miniſtry, and to inſult without mercy 
whatever they know may be inſulted with impunity : on the other 
hand, a proſecution was commenced againſt him by the attorney- 
general, for applying public money to his private uſe; and the 
workmen employed in building Blenheim-houſe, though ſet at work 
by the crown, were encouraged to ſue him for the money that was 
due to them. All his actions were alſo ſhamefully miſrepreſented. 
Theſe uneaſineſſes, joined to his grief for the death of the earl of 
Godolphin, induced him to gratify his enemies, by going into a vo- 
luntary exile. Accordingly, he embarked at Dover, November 14, 
1712; and, landing at Oſtend, went to Antwerp, and ſo to Aix Ja 
Chapelle, being every where received with the honours due to his high 
rank and merit. The duchels alſo attended her lord in all his jour- 
nies, and particularly in his viſit to the. principality of Mindelheim, 
which was given him by the emperor, and exchanged for another at the 
peace, which was made while the duke was abroad. The concluſion 
; of that peace was ſo far from reſtoring harmony among the ſeveral 
. parties of Great Britain, that it widened their differences exceed- 
I ingly ; inſomuch that the chiefs, deſpairing of ſafety in the way 
they were in, are ſaid to have ſecretly invited the duke back to Eng- 
land. Be that as it will, it is very certain that he took a reſolution 
of returning a little before the queen's death; and, landing at 
Dover, came to London, Auguſt 4, 1714. He was received with all 
demonſtrations of joy, by thoſe who, upon the demife of the queen, 
which had happened upon the iſt, were entruſted with the govern- 
ment; and, upon the arrival of George I. was particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by acts of royal favour; for he was again declared captain- 
general and commander in chief of all his majeſty's land forces, 


colonel cf the firit regiment of foot guards, and maſter of the ord- 
nan, | 


His advice was of great uſe in concerting thoſe meaſures by which 
the rebellion in 1715 was cruſhed; and his advice on this occafion 
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was the laſt effort he made in reſpect to public affairs; for his in- 
firmities increaſing with his years, he retired from buſineſs, and 
ſpent the greateſt 285 of his time, during the remainder of his life, 
at one or other of his country-houſes. His death happened June 
16, 1722, in his 73d year, at Windſor- lodge; and his corpſe, on 
Aug. 9, was interred, with the higheſt ſolemnity, in Weſtminſter- 

' abbey. Beſides the marquis of Blandford, whom we have already 
mentioned, he had four daughters, which married into the beſt fa- 
milies in the kingdom. 

__ CHURCHILL (CHARLES), an Engliſh poet, and celebrated ſa- 
tyriſt, was ſon of the Rev. Charles Churchill, curate and lecturer of 
St. John's, Weſtminſter, and born in 1731. He was educated at 
Weſtminſter ſchool, where his capacity was deemed greater than his 
application; ſo that he had the character of one of thoſe who could 
do ſomething if he would. It is eaſy to conceive, that a ſtrong 
imagination and violent ſpirits, ſuch as he poſſeſſed, could not tamely 
pace on in the trammels of a ſchool education. When ſent to Ox- 
ford, he was refuſed admittance, for want of ſkill in the learned lan- 
guages: it is ſaid that he could have paſſed the examination if he 
would, but that he fo deſpiſed the trifling queſtions put to him, as 
even to ridicule the gentleman who examined him. Upon returning 
from Oxford, he applied again to his ſtudies at Weſtminſter ; and 
there, at the age of ſeventeen, contracted an intimacy with a lady, 
to whom he was married. At the uſual age of going into orders, 
he was ordained by the biſhop of London, though he had taken no 
degree, nor ſtudied in either univerſity ; and the firſt employment he 
had was a curacy in Wales, of thirty pounds a year. In order to 
eke out his ſcanty finances, he entered into a branch of trade, 
which waff no other than keeping a cyder cellar, and dealing in this 
liquor through that part of the country: but this did not anſwer; 
and a ſort of rural bankruptcy was the conſequence of his at- 
tempt. 

Upon leaving Wales, he came to London, and his father dying 
ſoon after, he ſtepped into the church where he had officiated. To 
improve his income, he alſo undertook to teach young ladies to 
read and write Engliſh; and was employed for this purpoſe in a 
boarding-ſchool, where he behaved with the moſt exact decorum. 

is revenue, however, not ſufficing for his ſtyle of living, ſeveral 
debts were contracted, and a gaol ſeemed ready to complete his mif- 

N fortunes. Mr. Lloyd, the father of the poet of that name, and who 
14 ' was ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, relieved him from this 
1600 diſtreſs, by paying his debts, or at leaſt ſatisfying his creditors; and 
Mr. Lloyd, the ſon, ſoon after publiſhing his much- applauded 
poem, entitled “ The Actor,“ Churchill followed his example, 
and undertook © The Roſciad.“ It firſt came out without the 
name of the author; but the jultneſs of it's remarks, and Oey 
| | | the 
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the ſeverity of the ſatire, greatly excited the public curioſity. Though 
he never diſowned this piece, but even openly gloried it; yet the 
public ſeemed unwilling to give him credit for in it, and aſcribed it to 
a combination of wits, ſuch as Lloyd, Colman, Thornton; &c. 
He ſet his name, however, to the ſecond edition. His next per- 
formance was, “An Apology to the Critical Reviewers ;” a pere 
formance much applauded alſo; and equally ſatirical with the 
former. | 
But what fame he got by theſe productions, which was indeed 
very great and deſerved, he loſt by his morals; and, while his write 
ings amuſed the town, his actions diſguſted it. Not intoxicated 
merely, but downright drunk with ſuccels, he now quitted his wife; 
and reſigning his gown, with all clerical functions, commenced a 
man of the town, and indulged in all the gaieties andeven vices of it, 
His next poem was entitled“ Night ;” and after that he publiſhed 
« The Ghoſt.” Dr. Johnſon, the author of“ The Rambler," 
had, it ſeems, ſpoken lightly of Churchill's productions: in this 
poem he has deſcribed Johnſon under the character of Pompoſo, 
and the deſcription is allowed to have merit. The poems,“ Night”? 
and * The Ghoſt,” had not the rapid ſale expected by the author; 
„ but « The Prophecy of Famine,“ which ſucceeded, produced him 
again in all his Juſtre. It had all the circumſtances of time, place, and 
party, to recommend it; and Mr, Wilkes ſaid, before it's publi- 
cation, „that he was ſure it muſt take, becauſe it was at once 
perſonal, poctical, and political,” He afterwards publiſhed his 
« Epiſtle to Hogarth,” “ Gotham,” © Independence,” „ The 
Times,” &c. in all which there are things great and ſhining; but, 
upon the whole, they ſeem written by a man who deſired to avail 
himſelf of the public curioſity in his ſavour, and hoff rei- 
aim herein was at the pockets of his readers. . 
In OQober 1764 he went over to Boulogne, on a viſit to Mr. 
N Wilkes, and was there atttacked by a fever, which carried him off 
\2 the 5th of November. After his death, his poems were collected 
and printed together, in two vols. 8vo. | 
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CIACCONIUS PETRVs), a very learned critic 6f Spain, was 
dorn at Toledo in 1525, and died at Rome in 1581. He was em- 
pore with others, by Pope Gregory XIII. in correcting the ca- 
lendar. We have learned notes of his upon Arnobius, Tertullian, 11 
3 Caſlian, Pompeius, Juſtus, Cæſar, Pliny, Terence, &c. He was the i. 
: author, likewiſe, of ſome ſeparate little treatiſes, one particularly, 
* De Triclinio Romano;” which, with thoſe of Fulvius Urſinus 
and Mercuiialis, upon the fame ſubject, hath been publiſhed at Am- 

itordam, 1664, in 12mo, with figures to illuſtrate the deſcriptions. 
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CIBBER (CoL xv), poet laureat to George II. comedian, and 
dramatic writer, was born at London November 6, 1671. His fa- 
ther, Caius-Gabriel Cibber, was a native of Holitein, who came 
into England before the Reſtoration of Charles II. to follow his 
profeſſion, which was that of a ſtatuary. The baſſo relievo on the 
pedeſtal of the great column, or monument, in the city of London, 
and the two figures of the lunatics, the raving and 190% over 
the gates of Bethlehem hoſpital, are no bad proofs of his ſkill as an 
artiſt, His mother was the daughter of William Colley, -Etq. 
of an ancient family of Glaiſton in Rutland ; and it was her brother, 
Edward Colley, Eſq. who gave Cibber his Chriftian name. In 
1682 he was ſent to the free-ſchool of Grantham in Lincolnſhire ; 
and fuch learning, he tells us, as that ſchool could give him, 1s the 
moſt he ever pretended to; neither utterly forgetting, nor much 
improving it afterwards by ſtudy. In 1687 he was taken from 
Grantham to ſtand at the election of children into Wincheſter col- 
lege, upon the ſtrength and credit, of being deſcended, by his mo- 
ther's ſide, from William of Wykeham, the founder ; but not ſuc- 
ceeding here, he prevailed with his father to haſten him to the uni- 
verſity. Mean while the revolution in 1688 happened, which gave 
a turn to Cibber's fortune; for, inſtead of going to an univerſity, and 
qualifying himſelf for the church, for which his father had defrgned 
him, he was driven to take up arms in favour of the prince of 
Orange. This he did under the ear! of Devonſhire, at Notting- 
ham, who was thither in his road to Chatſworth, in Derbythire ; 
where his father was then employed, with other artiſts of all kinds, 
in railing that ſeat from a Gothic to a Grecian magnificence. 

Soon after this, Cibber betook himſelf to the ſtage, for which he 
had conceived a very early inclination; but he did not meet with 
much encouragement at tir{t, being full three quarters of a year be- 
fore he was taken into a ſalary of ten ſhillings per week, which, E 
with the aſſiſtance of food and raiment at his father's houſe, he then 3 
thought, he ſays, a moſt plentitul 2cceflion, and himſelf the happieſt 1 
of mortals, Ihe firſt part in which he appeared with any glimpſe 
of ſucceſs, was the chaplain in the Orphan,“ which he performed 
very well. Goodman, an old cclcbrated actor, upon ſeeing him in 4 
this part, affirmed with an oath, that he would one day make a good 4 
actor; and this commendation, irom fo perfect a judge, filled his 
boſom, as he tells us himſelf, with fuch tranſports, that he queſtions 
whether Alexander himſelf, or Charles XII. of Sweden, felt greater 
at the head of their victorious armies. The next part he ſhone in, 5 
was that of lord Touchwood in Congreve's Double Dealer.“ acted A 
before queen Mary; which he got perfect in one day, upon the ill- 5 
neſs of Kynaſton, who was to have ated it. To this he was recom- 
mended by the author; and he performed it fo well, that Congteve 
made him the compliment of ſaying. he had not only anſwered, but 


exceeded his expectations: and he faid more of him to his maſters, 
2 the 
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the patentees, upon which his ſalary was raiſed from 158. a week, 
as it then ſtood, to 20. The part of Fondlewite, in the“ Old 
Bachelor,” was the next he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in. 
All this applauſe, nevertheleſs, which Cibber gained by acting, 
did not advance him in the manner he had reaſon to expect; and 
therefore, that he might leave nothing unattempted, he reſolved to 
ſhew himſelf in ſome new line of diltinction. With this view he 
wrote his firſt play, called © Love's laſt Shifr,** which was acted 
Jan. 1695, and in which he performed the part of Sir Novelty Fa- 
ſhion himlelf. This comedy met with the tuccels it deſerved ; and 
the character of the fop was ſo well execnted, that from thence 'Cibd 
ber was never thought to have his equal in parts of the fame calt; 
From this time he began to write plays ; and © it is obſervable,” 
ſays he, © that my muſ*: and my ſpouſe (for he was married it ſeems) 
were equaily prolific; that the one was ſeldom the mother of a 
child, but in the ſame year the other made me the father of a play. 
I think we had a dozen of each fort between us; ; of both which 
kinds ſome died in their infancy, and near an equal number of each 
were alive when I quitted the theatre.” 
« The Careleſs Huſband” is reckoned his beſt — : and acted in 
1704, with great and deſerved ſucceſs. Cibber himſelf ſays, that 
N whatever favourable reception this comedy met with from the pubs 
lic, it would be unjuſt in him not to place a large ſhare of it to the 
account of Mrs. Oldfield. There is no doubt, but this actreſs gave 
great ſpirit to it in the character of lady Betiy Modiih ; yet not 
more than the author himſelf in the part of lord Foppington, 
wherein he was inimitable. | 
Hut of all his plays, none was of more importance to the public 
and to himſelf, than his comedy called « The Nonjuror ; which 
I was acted in 1717, and dedicated to the king. Take the author's 
own account oo it. « About this time, Jacobitiſm having lately 
exerted itſelf by a molt unprovoked rebellion, I thought, That to 
\Y {ct the authors and principles Ot that deſperate folly in a fair light, 
by allowing the miſtaken coufciences of ſome their belt excuſe, 
and by making the artful pretenders to conſcience as ridiculous as 
they were ungratetully wicked, was a ſubject fit for the honeſt ſa- 
: tire of comedy; and what might, if it ſucceeded, do honour to 
the ſtage, by ſhewing the valuable uſe of it. To give life therefore 
to this deſign, I borrowed the Fartuffe of Moliere, and turned him 
into a modern Nonjuror. Upon the hypocriſy of the French cha- 
racter, 1 engrafted a ſtronger wickednels ; ; that of an Engliſh popilh 
. prieſt, lurking under the doctrine of our own church, to ratie his 
. fortune upon the ruin of a worthy gat whom his djf{-mbled 
4 lanctity had ſeduced into the træafonable cauſe of a Roman Catho- 
lic outlaw, How this deſign in the play was exccued, I refer to 
the readers of | it: it cannot be mended by any critical remarks I can 
make in it's fayour : let it ſpeak for itſelf, All the reatun I had to 
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think it no bad performance was, that it was acted eighteen 
days running; and that the party that were hurt by it, as I have 
been told, have not been the ſmalleſt number of my back friends 
ever ſince, But happy was it for this play, that the very ſubject 
was it's protection; a few {miles of ſilent contempt were the ut- 
moſt diſgrace, that on the firſt day of it's appearance it was thouglit 
ſate to throw upon it ; as the ſatire was chiefly employed on the 
enemies of the government, they were not fo hardyas to own them- 
ſelves ſuch, by any higher diſapprobation or reſentment. But as it 
was probable I might write apain, they knew it would not be long 
before they might, with more ſecurity, give a looſe to their ſpleen, 
and make up accounts with me.“ And, as he ſoreſaw, he had ne- 
ver after fair play given to any thing he wrote. He was the con- 
ſtant butt of Milt in his“ Weekly Journal,“ and of all the Jaco- 
bite faction. 5 
Another ill conſequence, for we ſuppoſe it will be reckoned ſuch, 
which attended the ſucceſs of tins play, was, that it laid the founda- 
tion of a miſunderſtanding between Pope and Cibber; which, 
growing in proceſs of time from baud to worſe, raiſed the latter to 
be the hero of the Dunciad: this Cibber himſelf tells us in his letter 
to Pope, printed in 1742. However, if the Nonjuror brought 
upon it's author ſome imaginary evils, it is certain that it procured 
him ſome very real goods; for when he preſented it to George J. 
the king ordered him 200], and the merit of it, as he himlelt con- 
fetles, made him poet lameat in 1730. = 
The fame year he quitted the (tage, though he occaſionally ap- 
cared on it aſterwazds: ih particular, when * Papal Tyranny in 
the reign of king John,” a tragedy of his own, was acted in 1744, 
he pertormed the part of Pandolph the pope's legate with great 
ſpizit and vigour, though he was at that time above 70 years of age. 
He did not die till Dec. 1757. His plays, ſuch of them as he 
thought worth preſerving, he collected and publiſhed in 2 vols. 4to. 
Though Pope has made him the prince of dunces, yet we, who 
have no particular enmity to him, and conſequently are not preju— 
diced, {hall readily aliow him to have been a man of parts ; but then 
he was light and vain, and ſeemingly never ſo happy as when 
among the great, and muking ſport tor people who had more mo- 
ney indeed, but for the molt part leſs wit than himſelf, Yet we do 
not find, that there was any thing particularly bad or exceptionable 
in his character; and perhaps it may be but juſtice to his memory to 
ſay, when we coniider the entertainment he has given the public, 
both as a writer ana as an actor, that the world is the better for his 
having lived, He (id not ſucceed in writing tragedy, any more 
than he did in acting it; nor in his poetical capacity, his odes 
not partak ing of that genius and ſpirit which he has ſhewu in his 
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—CIBBER (THeoPHILUS), ſon of the above, was born in 1703; 
and, about 1716, ſent to Wincheſter ſchool; where he received all 
the education he had to boaſt of, and we ben very ſoon after his 
return from thence came to the ſtage. Inclination and genius pro- 
bably induced him to make this profelion his choice; and the POW - 
er his father poſſeſſed as a manager of the theatre- royal, together 
with the eſtimation he ſtood in as an actor, enabled this his ſon to 
purſue it with conſiderable advantages, which do not always ſo 
favourably attend the firſt attempts of a young pertsrmer. In 
this profeſſion, however, he quickly gave proofs of great merit, and 
ſoon attained a conſiderable ſhare of the public favour. His man- 
ner of acting was in the ſame w alk of characters, which his father 
had with ſv much and ſo juſt a reputation ſupported. In his ſteps 
he trod; and though not with equal excellence, yet with ſufficient 
to ſet hink on a rank with moſt of the riſing generation, of per- 
formers, both as to preſent worth and future proſpect of improve- 
ment. 

The ſame natural imperfections, which were ſo long the bars to 
his father's theatrical advancement, ſtood ſtill more ſtrongly in his 
way. His perſon was far from pleaſing, the features of his face 
rather diſguſting. His voice had the fame ſhrill treble, but without 
that muſical harmony which his father was maſter of. Yet {till an 
apparent good underſtanding and quickneſs of parts, a perſect 
knowledge of what he ought to repreient, together with a vivacity 
I his manner, and a kind of effronterie, which was well adapted to 

e characters in was to repreſent, '# eity amply counterbalanced 
i deficienci In a word, his firit ſetting out in life ſcemed to 
promiſe the Us of fave happineſs to him, both as to eaſe 
and even affluence of circumſtances, as with reſpect to fame and 
reputation; had not one foible overclouded his brigheſt proſpects, 
and at length ed him into errrors, the conſequences of which it 
was almoſt im! bollible he ſhould ever -be able to retrieve. , This 
foible was no other than a total want of economy. A fondneſs for 
indulgences, which a moderate income could not afford, probably 
induced him to ſubmit to obligations, which it had the appearance 
of meanneſs to accept of. In "hart, Mis life was one continued le- 
ries of diſtreſs, extravagance, and perplexity, till the winter 1757, 


| FD 
when he was engaged by Sheridan to go over 1 Dublin, to ati 


him in making a nl and againſt the n2w theca: re juſt then opened in 
opphHſition to hi im in Crow- ſtreet. 

On this expedition Cibber enibarked at Park Gate (together with 
Maddox, the cel. vrated wire dancer, who had alto wen engaged as 
an auxiliary to the ſame theatre} on board the Dublin Trader, ſome 
time in October ; but the high winds, which are frequent then in 
St. George's Channel, and which are fatal to many veſſels in their 
paſſage From this kingdom to Ireland, proved particularly ſo to 
this, Ihe ven el was driven on the coaſt of Scotland, wheie it was 
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caſt away; every Tod in it {and the paſſengers were extremely 
numerous) periſhing in the waves, ad the {hip itſelf ſo entirely | 
loſt, that ſcarcely any veſtiges of it remained to indicate where it 
had been wr ecked, excepting a box of books and papers, which 
were known to be Cibber's, and which were caſt up on the weſt- 
ern coaſt of Scotland. 

As a writer, he has not rendered himſelf very conſpicuous, except- 
ing in forme appeals to the public on peculiar circumſtances of his 
own diſtreſſed wif e. His heme appears to The Lives of the Poets 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1753,” 5 vols. 12mo: and in the 
dramatic way he has altered for the ſtave three pieces of other 
authors, and produced one of his OWN, Their title are, 1. Henry 
YI. a Tragedy from Shake ſpear. 2 The Lover, a Comedy. 3. Pate 
tie and Peggy, a Ballad Opera, 4. An Alteration of Shakeſpear's 
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Romeo and ſuliet. 
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CIBBER (Sus ANNA MARIA), who for ſeveral years was rec- 
koned not only thedelt actreſs in 'neland, but ſuppoſed by many to 
excel the celebrated madcmoilelle Clairon of the Cot :tinernt, was 

the daughter of an eminent upholiterer in Covent-garden, and liſter 
— "Fhomas Auguſtin Arne, celebrated for his” taſte in muſical 
compoſition, Her firſt appearance on the ſtage was as a finger, in 
Which light the ſweetneſs of her voice rende red her very conſpicu— 
Hus. Hou ever, her judgment, or her ear, did not ſcom to equtiai her 
natural powers in this reſpect ; for to the laſt ihe ſung out oftune in 
thoſe ſhort ſongs, which now and then came into her caſt of parts. 
It was in this ſituation that, in April 1734, ſhe married Theoph, 
Cibber, who had been before married to another wife; but ſhe dy— 
ing, as he informs us himſelf, Miſs Arne's amiable and virtuous 
cli ſpoſition induced him once more to marry : and the fiſt year of 
their nuptials was attended with as much telicity, as could be ex- 
ected from people that were poor and fond, and leading a life ok 
ſplendid poverty. Theſe nuptials were by no means agreeable to old 
Colley, who had entertaincc hope s of ſett ting | his ſon in a more re- 
ſpectable line of life than on the ſtave; but the amiable deportment 
of his daughter-in-law, and the feerming reformation of his fon, 
induced him to forgive, and to take the young couple into fa— 
vour. | 
As he was a mana ger of Dury-lane p! tay hh: guſe at that time, ſo he 
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in genc ral ninde took to inf oct the von 5 2 ders; and one lav at 
a rehcarſal, his ſon hanpeniny to in GE 1 his hope that young Mrs. 


Cibber might be bro, oh t on in {34 fas! parts, as well as in the light 
of 2 ſinger, 0 dc hred the might be by th t to ſbeak before him. 
Up on her firſt attempt to deslaim "= tragedy, as he in forms us, be was 
ſarprized at ſuch a Variety 3 wh rs whited ; her ſpeaking voice was 
perfectly muſica!, her exprefiion "be thin voice and feature ſtrong 
and pathetic a pleaſure, 5 her Howe at that time perfeelly in pro- 
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portion. He therefore aſſiduouſſy undertook to cultivate thoſe ta- 
ſents, and taught her at home for {ome time with great applica- 
tion. 

Her firſt appearance was in 1736, in the cha of Zara, in 
Aaron Hill's tragedy, being it's firſt repreſentation. The audience 
were both delighted and aſtoniſhed with her excellence; for ſhe had 
united grace with majelty, « even 1n a greater degree than Mrs. Old- 
field had *done before. The conſequence was, that by her merit 
the piece, which was at beſt an indifferent tranſlation, made it's wa 
upon the ſtage; and her reputation as an actreſs was eſtabliſhed 
beyond the power of envy to remove. Her ſalary now therefore was 
raiſed from Jos. a week to double that ſum ; and her huſband, as 
well as her father-in-law, began to felicitate themſelves that they 
had made ſo valuable an alliance. | 

But though Mrs. Cibber's excellence as an actreſs was never 
after diſputed, yet the tranquillity of the familv into which the was 
matched was by no means rendered permanent by her ſucceſs. She 
was married to a man who was luxurious and prodigal, and rapa- 
cious after money to gratify a thouſand calls from paſſions of vanity. 
His pride however not permitting him to reſtrain his expences, 
though he gratified them even at the expence of that pride, he was 
reſolved to- male a ſacrifice of what every honeſt man holds dear; 
we mean, the honour of his wife. With this view therefore he 
cemented the cloſeſt friendſhip with a gentleman, whom we will 

call Mr. Benefit ; for that was the name which Cibber gave him. 
This gentleman he introduced to his wite, recommended to her, 
gave them frequent interviews, and even faw them put, as if by ac- 
ei in the ſame bed. All this appeared upon the trial afterwards 
commenced by himſelf for criminal correlpondence. Thus our 
actreſs, aſſalled on every ſide, by the perſuaſions of her huſband, by 
the diſagreeableneſs of his perſon, by the worthleſſneſs of his heart, 
by the indi--ence to which ſhe was reduced from his prodigality, by 
the inſinuations of her lover, by his pleaſing addreſs, by numerous 
temptations at firſt reſiſted, yet ſtill repeated; is it, we ſay, to be won- 
tiered at, if the at laſt y ;elde 4 up her perſon, and having given up 
that, if ſhe gave alſo her heart? In ſhort, the lover and the aCtrets 
were happy; - nor was the huſband, w ko dy theſe means recruited 
his diminithed finances, leſs pleaſed. But he had ſtill an hidden 
motive of ſatisfaction unknown to the lovers, which he ſoon brought 
forward to ſtrike them with aſtoniſhment. This was no other 
than the commencement of a ſuit for criminal converfarion, laying 
his damages againſt the gentleman at 500ol, How the jury looked 
oo this afſair, may be ſeen by their verdict, which only gave the 
plaintiff 101, coſts; a ſum not ſuffici ient to reimburle him a Tortieth 
part of his CXPences. 

From that time Mrs. C1 on er 4 litcon. tinged living with her huſ. 
Land ane rellen entirely with Nr. Benefit, with whom ſhe lived 
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in the wat perfect N What degree of reputation ſhe 
poſſeſſed even to her lateſt attempts open 55 e it; be, may be known 


bs Her ont” ys this pa Re is ſtill pe xfeSly #3 
gant ; for although ſhe is ſomewhat declined beyond the bloom of 
Fouth, and even wants that embonpoint which ſumetimes is afliſt- 
ant in concealing the impreſſions made by the hand ok time, yet 
there is ſo complete a ſymmetry and pro po rtion in the different 
Parts w hich conſtitute this lady' S form, that it is impoſſible to view 


ber figure, and not think her young, or look in her face and not 


conſider her handſome. Her voice is b. cyond conception plaintive 
and muſical, yet far from being deficient in power for the expreſ- 


ion of reſentment and diſlain, and ſo much command of feature 


does ſhe potleſs, tor the repreſentation of pity or rage, that it would 
be difficult to ſay whether ſhe affects the hearts of an audience moſt, 
when playing the gentle, t the delicate Celia, or the hanghty, the 
reſenting Hermione ; in the innocent loves ſick Juliet, or in the en— 
raged, the ſorlaken Alicia. In a word, 1n every calt of tragedy ſhe 
is excellent.“ ö 

A gentleman who was in company with Mr, Garrick when the 
news of her death was brought, heard him thus pronounce her elo- 
gium: “ Then- Tragedy expired with her; and yet ſhe was the 
greateſt female plague belonging to my houſe. I could caſily parry 
the artleſs thruſts, and deſpiſe the coarſe language, of ſome of my 
other heroines ; but aa ever was Cibber's object, a new part, or a 


pew drefs, ſhe was always ſt re to carry her point, by the acuteneſs 


of her invention, and the lea dineſs of her perſeverance. 

Befides her eine as an actreſs, ſhe has ſome claims to our 
eſteem as a tranſlator, the * Oracle of St. Foix“ being rendered by 
her into E.nglith in 1752, and played for her benefits not entirely 
without ſucects. The difirdor of which ſhe died was "ry peculiar, 
being ſuppoſed to be a mp! re of one of the coats of the ſtomach, 
* bich formed a | lack at ihe bottom of it, into which the food paſſed, 
and thus prevented dige on, She died Jan, 30, 1766, and was buried 
in the cloyſters of . i minſter-abbey leaving one child by the 
gentleman with whom fhe cohabited. 


— =4 


CICER® (Marcus Tu:irrvs), was one of the greateſt men 
of antiquity, whether we poviic ler him as an orator, a ſtateſman, or 
a phiiolupner, lie was born Jan. 3, in the 647th year of Rome, 
about 10% ers before Chriit. His mother's name was Helvia, 

rich and ell defcended. As to his father's family, 10- 
thing was chirered of it but in extremes: which is not to be won- 
rizred zu id the hiltory of a ons whote life was ſo expoſed to en— 
Fy, as:Ciccto's, and who fell a victim at laſt to the power of his 
enemies. Some derive his Jef nt hrom kings, others from me- 
chauies: bet ihe truth, act commonly happens in ſuch-caſes, lay 
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between both : for his family, though it had never borne any of 
the great offices of the republic, was yet very ancient and honour- 
able; of principal diſtin&ion and nobility in that part of Italy in 
which it reſjded ; and of equeltrian rank, from it's firſt admithon to 
che freedoin of Rome. The place of his birth was Arpinum ; a 
city anciently of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom of Naples, 
It had the honour alſo of producing the great C. Marius ; which 
gave occaſion to Pompey to ſay in a public ſpeech, that Rome was 
indebted to this corporation for two citizens, who hed, each in his 
turn, preſerved it from ruin. ; 
The family ſeat was about three miles from the town, in a ſitua- 
tion extremely picaſant, and well adapted to the nature of the cli- 
mate. It was turrounded with groves and ſhady walks, leadin 
from the houſe to a river called Fibrenus ; which was divided into 
two equal ſtreams by a little iſland, covered with trees and a 
portico, contrived both for ſtudy and exerciſe, whither Cicero uſed 
to retire, when he had any particular work upon his hands. The 
clearneſs and rapidity of the ſtream, murmuring through a rocky 
channel; the ſhade and verdure of it's banks, planied with tall pop- 
lars; the remarkable coldneſs of the water; aud, above all, it's 


works, given of the place. But there cannot be a better proof of 
it's dehghttulneſs, than that it is now poſſeſſed by a convent of 
monks, and called the Villa of St. Dominic. Upon which the 
fine writer of his life could not forbear crying out, “ Strange re- 
volution! to ſee Cicero's porticos converted to monkiſh cloiſters ! 
the ſeat of the molt refined reaſon, wit, and learning, to a nurſery of 
ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſm ! What a pleaſure, ſays he, 
„ muſt it give to theſe Dominican inquilitors, to trample on the 
reins of a man, whoſe writings, by ſpreading the light of reaſon and 
liberty through the world, have-neen one great inſtrument of ob- 
ſtructing their unwearied pains to enflave it!“ 

He was e lucatad at Rome with his couſins, the young Aculzos, 
in a method approved and directed by L. Craſſus, and placed there 
in a public ſchool under an eminent Creek: maſter; which was 
thought the belt way of educating one, Wno was deſigned to appear 
on ihe public ſtage, and who, as Quintillan obterves, “ ought to be 
ſo bred, as not to fear the fight of men; ſince that can never be 
ricitly learned in ſolitude, which is to be produced before crowds.” 
Cicero's father, encouraged by the promiling genius of his fon, 
Iparcd no colt nor pains to improve it by the help of the ableſt maſ- 
ters; and among the other inſtructors of his early youth, put him 
under the care of the poet Archias, who came to Rome with an high 
reputation for learning and poetry, when Cicero was avout hve 
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years old; and who was afterwards defended by Cicero in a moſt 
elegant oration, which is ſtill extant. | 

After finiſhing the courle of theſe pucrile ſtudies, he took the 
manly gown, or the ordinary race of the citizens, which in his time 
it was uſual to do at the age of 16: and being then introduced into 
the forum,” was placed under the care of Q. Mucius Scævola the 
augur, the principal lawyer as well as ſtatefman of that age; and 
after his death applied himſelf to another of the ſame family, Scx- 
vola the high- prieſt; a perſon of equal character for probity and {kill 
in the law. 

Under theſe maſters he acquired a complete knowledge of the 
Jaws of his country: a foundation uſeful to all who deſign to enter 
into public affairs; and thought to be of ſuch conſequence at Rome, 
that it was the common exerciſe of boys at ſchool, to learn the laws 
of the 12 tables by heart, as they did their poets and claflic authors. 
In the mean time he-did not neglect his poetical ſtudies, which he 
had purſued under Archias: for he now tranſlated “ Aratus on the 
Phænomena of the Heavens,” into Latin verſe; of which many frag- 
ments are ſtill extant ; and publiſhed alſo an original poem of the 
heroic kind, in honour of his countryman C. Marius This was 
much admired and often read by Atticus; and old Scævola was ſo 
pleaſed wit!) it, that in the epigram, which he ſeems to have made 
upon it, he deciares, that it would live as long as the Roman name 
and learning ſubſiſted. Some have been ready to think, that Cicero's 

oetical genius woul! not have been inferior to his oratorial, if it 
Kd been cultivated with the {ame diligence : but this perhaps we 
ſhall do well to attribute to that fondnets for a favourite character, 
which will not ſuffer'us to deny it any perfection or accomplith— 
ment. Non omnes pollumus omnia,“ is a truth, which may be 
applied to the greateſt genius that ever was born; and which, if it 
had been conſidered n little more than it has been, would have pre- 
vented many even of uncommon abilities, from making themſelves 
ridiculous, by pretending to qualities which they have not polleſied. 
There ſeems to have been ſomething in Cicero too copious and 
exuberant, ever to have luvmitted to that diſcipline and correctnets 


i 


which poetry requires; aud, though he is faid to havehad the ho- 
nour of correcting J,verctits's poem, vet it is certain, that all his 
Own productions in this Way were ſenteely cclipſed by thole of the 
ſucceeding generation, and ticatcd even with ſome degree of con- 
tempt. , | 

'The peace of Rome being now diſturbed by a domeſtic war, which \ 
writers call the Italic, Social, or Marſic ; Cicero took the opportu— 
nity of making a campaign, and ſerved as a volunteer under Sy Ua. 
For though he had not much of the warlike in his make, and there- 
tore, as we may {uppole, would not be urged very powerfully by h. 
natural inclination into ſuch ſort of ſcenes, yet even thole, who ap— 
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plicd themſelves to the peaceful ſtudies, and the management of 
civil affairs at Rome, were obliged to acquire a Competent ſhare of- 
military ſkill, for the ſake of governing provinces and commanding 
armies, to which they all ſucceeded of courſe from the adminiltra- 
tion of the great offices of ſtate; Cicero's attention and pains how- 
ever were chiefly employed in improving himſelf in thoſe ſtudies, 
which conduced to perfect him in the arts of peace. He was con- 
ſlant in his attendance upon orators and philoſophers ; reſumed his 
oratorial ſtudies under Molo the Rhodian, who was one of the Prin- 
cipal orators of that age; and is ſuppoſed to have written thoſe rhe- 
torical pieces on the ſubject of invention, which he atterwards con- 
demned, and retracted in his advanced age, as unworthy of his ma- 
turer jndgment. He became the ſcholar of Philo the academic; 
ſtudied logic with Diodorus the ſtoic ; and deelaimed daily in Latin 
and Greek with his fellow ſtudents M. Piſo and Q. Pompeius, who 
were a little older than himſelf, and with whom he had contracted 
an intimate friendſhip. And that he might neglect nothing which. 
could any ways contribute to his perfection, he ſpeut the intervals of 
his leiſure in the company of the ladies; ſuch of them at leaſt, as 
were remarkable for their politeneſs and knowledge of the fine arts: 
in which he ſhould be imitated and followed by the learned and 
philoſophers of every age; ſuch ſort of converſe being indeed the 
beſt, we had almoſt ſaid, the only means of reforming that pedantry, 
and bruſhing off that ruſt, which men are apt to contract from a lite 
of ſolitude and ſtudy. | | 

Cicero had now run through all that courſe of diſcipline, which 
he lays down as neceſſary to form the complete orator; and perfectly 
accompliſhed, he offered himſelf to the bar at the age of 26, He 
undertakes the cauſe of P. Quinctius, and defends 8. R ſcius of 
Ameria, in a manner which gained him the applauſe of the whole 
city, The fame age this, as the learned have obſerved, in which 
Demoſthenes firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Athens; as if, 
in theſe geniuſes of the firſt magnitude, that was the proper ſeaſon 
of blooming towards maturity. 

He was 28 years old, when he ſet forward upon his travels to 
Greece and Alia ; the faſhionable tour of all thoſe, who travelled 
either for curiolity or improvement. His firſt viſtt was to Athens, 
the capital ſeat of arts and ſciences ; where he met with his ſchool- 
tellow T. Pomponius, who, from his love to Athens, and his ſpend- 
ing a great part of his days in it, obtained the furname of Atticus: 
and here they revived and confirmed that memorable friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between them through life, with ſo celebrated a 
conſtancy and affection. From Athens he patled into Alfa, and 
afl er an excurhon of two years, came back again to I'a'y, This 
voyage of Cicero ſeems to be the only ſcheme end pattern of tra- 
velling, from which any real benefit is to be expected, He did not 
itir abroad, till he had completed his education at home; for nothing 
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306 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
can be more pernicious to a nation, than the neceflity of a foreign 
one, He had acquired in his own country Whatever was proper to 
form a worthy citizen and magiſtrate, and therefore went confirmed 
by a maturity of age and reaion, againſt the impreſſions of vice, 
not ſo much to leain, as to poliſh what he had learnt, by viſiting 
thole places where arts and ſcicnces flouriſhed in their greateſt 
perfection; and he ſtaid no where any longer than his benefit, not 
his pleaſure, detained him. Hence at length he returned, not 
fraught with vice and tolly, as we tov often lee it happen, but poſ- 
ſeiled of every accompliubhment, which cculd improve and adorn a 
mai of {culec. | | | 
Cicero was now arrived at Rome, and after one year more fpent 
at the bar, obtained in the next place the dignity of quæitor. 
Among the cauſes which he pieaded before his quæſtorſhip was that 
of the famous comedian Roſcius, whom a ſingular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendthip of the greateſt 
men in Rome. Ihe quæitors were the general receivers or treaſu— 
rers of the republic, and were ſent annually into the provinces diſ- 
tributed to them, as they always were, by lot. 'Theifland of Sicily 
happened to fall to Cicero's ſnare; and that part of it, for it was 
thought conſiderable enough to be divided into two provinces, which 
was called Lilybaum. This office he received not as a gilt, but a 
truſt; and he acquitted himſelf fo extremely well in it, that he 
gained the love and admiration of all the Sicilians. In the hours of 
leiſure from his provincial affairs he employed himſelf very diligent- 
ly, as he uſed to do at Rome, in his rhetorical ſtudies. Before he 
lett Sicily, he made the tour of the iſland, to fee every thing in it 
that was curious, and elpecially the city of Syracuſe; where he 
diſcovercd the tomb of Archimedes to the magiſtrates, who were 
ſhewing him the curiolitics of the place, but who to his ſurprize 
knew nothing at all of any fuch tomb. He came away from Sicily, 
highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his adminiſtration, and flattering 
himſelf that all Rome was celebrating his praiſes, and that the people 1 
would grant him whatever he ſhould deſire. 
In wis imagination he landed at Puteoli, a conſiderable port ad- 
Joining to Baia, where there was a perpetual reſort of the rich and 
great, as well for the delights of it's lituation, as the uſe of it's baths 
and hot waters. But here, as he himſelf pleaſantly tells the tory, 
he was not a little mortiſied by the firſt friend he met: who aſked 
him, ** how long he had left Rome, and what news there? when he 
ant wered, that he came from the provinces : From Afric, I luppole, 
ſays another: and upon his replying with fome indignation, No, I 
come from Sicily, a mird, who ttoud by, and had a mind to be thought 
wiſer, ſaid preſently, How! did not you know that Cicero was 
quæſtor of Syracute? Upon which, perceiving it in vain to be an- 
gry, he fel! into the humour of the place, and made himſelf one of 
me company who came to the waters.“ - 
/e 
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We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's marriage 
with Terentia, but it is ſuppoſed to have been celebrated imme- 
diately after his return from his travels to Italy, when he was about 
thirty years old, He was now diſengaged from his quæſtorſhip in 
Sicily, by which firſt ſtep in the legal aſcent and gradation of public 
honours, he had gained an immeciate right to the ſenate, and an ac- 
tual admiffion into it during lite; and ſettled again in Rome, where 
he employed himſelf conſtantly in defending the perſons and proper- 


ties of it's citizens, and was indeed a general patron. Five years 


were almoſt elapſed, ſince Cicero's election to the quæſtorſhip, which 


was the proper interval preſcribed by law, before he could hold the 
next office of ædile; to which he was now, in his thirty-ſeventh 
year, elected by the unanimous ſuffrage of the tribes, and preferably 
to all his competitors. After Cicero's election to the ædileſhip, but 
before his entrance into the office, he undertook the famed proſe- 
cution of C. Verres, the late prætor of Sicily; who was charged with 
many flagrant acts of injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, during his trien- 
nial government of that iſland. This was one of the moſt memo- 
rable tranſactions of his life; for which he was greatly and juſtly 
celebrated by antiquity, and for which he will, in all ages, be ad- 
mired and eſteemed by the friends of mankind. The public admi- 
nitration was at that time, in every branch of it, molt infamouſly 
corrupt. The great, exhauſted by their luxury and vices, made no 
other uſe of their governments than to enrich themſelves in the 
ſpoils of the foreign provinces. Their pulineſs was to extort mo- 
ney abroad, that they might purchaſe offices at home; and to plun- 
Ger the allies in order to corrupt the citizens. The oppreſſed, in 
the mean while, found it in vain to ſeck relief at Rome, where there 
was none who caredeither to impeach or condemn a noble criminal; 
the deciſion of all trials being in the hands of men of the fame con- 
dition, who were uſually involved in the fame crimes, and openly 
proſtituted their judgment on theſe occaſions for favour or a bribe: 
19 that the proſecution of Verres was both feaſonable and popular, as 
it was likely to give ſome check to the oppreſſions of the nobility, as 
well as comfort and relief to the diſtreſſed ſubjiects. Cicero had no 


ſooner agreed to undertake it, than an unexpected rival ſtarted up. 
one Q. Cæcilius, a Sicilian by birth, who had been quæſtor ro 


Verres; and, by a pretence of perſonal injuries receive from him, 
and a particular knowledge of his crimes, claimed a preference to 
Cicero in the talk of accuſing him, or at leaſt to bear a joint ſhare 
with him. Put this pretended enemy was in reality a ſecret friend, 
employed by Verres himfelf to get the cauſe into his hands, in order 
to betray it: but in the firſt hearing Cicero eaſily ſhock off this weak 

antagoniſt, rallying his character and pretenſions with a great deal of 
wit and humour, as we may ſee in the oration, which is yer extant, 

and called Divinatio;” becauſe here the judges, without the help 

of witne Tos, were to divine, as it were, what was fit to be done. 
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T his point being ſetiled in favour of Cicero, an hundred and ten 
days were granted to him by law for preparing the evidence; in 
which he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order to exa- 
mine witnetles, and collect facts to ſupport the indictment. He 
was aware that all Verres's art would be employed to gain time, in 
hopes to tire out the proſecutors, and allay the heat of the public re- 
ſentment; ſo that, for the greater difpatch, he took along with him 
his couſin L. Cicero, to eaſe him of a part of the trouble, and finithed 
luis progteſs through the iſland in leſs than half the time which was 
allowed to him. The Sicilians received him every where with all the 
honours due to his uncommon generoſity, and the pains he was 
taking in their ſervice; and all the cities concurred in the impeach. 
ment, except Syracuſe and Meſſana, with which, being the moſt 
conliderable of the province, Verres had taken care to keep up a fair 
correſpondence, and which laſt continved throughout firm in it's 
engagements to him. Cicero came back to Rome, to the ſurprize 
of his adverſaries, much ſooner than he was expected, and full 
charged with the moſt manifeſt proofs of Verres's guilt, On his 
return he found, what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong cabal formed to pro- 
long the affair by all the arts of delay which. intereit or money 
could procure. This put him upon a new projet of ſhortening 
the method of the proceeding, fo as to bring it to an iſſue at any rate 
before the preſent prætor M. Glabrio and his aſleſſors, who were like 
to be fair and equal judges. Inſtead, therefore, of ſpending any time 
in ſpeaking, or employing lus eloquence, as uſual, in enforcing and 
aggravating the ſeveral articies of the charge, he reſolved to do nothing 
more than to produce his witneſſes, and offer them to be inter- 
rogated; where the.novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 
gut, which appeared at once from the very recital] of the depoſi- 
tions, ſo contounied Hortenſtus, though the reigning orator at the 
bar, and uſually HHyled the king of the forum, that he had nothing to 
ſay for his client. Verres, detpyring of all defence, ſubmitted im- 
tnediately, without expeQing the ſentence, to a voluntary exile ; 
where he lived many years, forgotten and deſer ed by all his friends. 
He is faid to have been relieved in this miſerable ſituation by the 
generoſity of Cicero; yet was proſcribed and murdered after all by 
Ware Antony, for the fake of thoſe fine ſtatues and Corinthian veſſels 
oj which he had plundered the Sicilians; “ happy only,” as Lac- 
tam ius ſays, “ before his death, to have ſeen the mare deplorable 
endl of his old enemy and accuſer Cicero.“ 
Afier tae expiration of his dileſhip, he loſt his couſin L. Cicero, 
the late companion of his journey to Sicily; whole death was the 
more unlucky iv him at this junQuure, becauſe he wanted his help 
— in making intereſt for the pretorſhip, for which he now offered 
nimſelt a candidate, after the uſual interval of two years from the 
time of his being choſen ædile. However, ſuch was the people's 
aftection aud regard for him, that in three different aſſeinblies <p 
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vened for the choice of prætors, two of which were diſſolved without 
eſſect, he was declared every time the firſt prætor, by the luffrages 
of all the centuries. wn Sy 

I bis year a law was propoſed by Manilius, one of the tribunes, 
that Pompey, who was then in Cilicia, extinguiſhing the remains of 
the piratic war, ſhould have the government of Afia added to his 
commiſſion, with the command of the Mithridatic war, and of all 
the Roman armies in thoſe parts. Cicero ſupported this law with 
all his cloquence, in a ſpeech {ti]] extant, from the roſtra, which he 
had never mounted till this occaſion ; where, in diſplaying the cha- 
rater of Powpey, he draws the picture of a conſummate general, 
with all the flrength and beauty of colours which words can give. 
He was now in the career of his fortunes, and in fight, as it were, 
of the conſulſhip, the grand object of his ambition; and therefore, 
when his prztorſhip was at an end, he would not accept any foreign 
province, the uſual reward of that magiſtracy, and the chiet fruit 
which the generality propoſed from it. He had no particular love 
for money, nor genius for arms, ſo that thoſe governments had no 
charms for him : the glory which he purſued was to ſhine in the eyes 
of the city, as the guardian of it's laws, to teach the magiſtrates how 
to execute, and the citizens how to obey them. 

It is remarkable of Cicero, that amidſt all the hurry and noiſe in 
which ambition had engaged him, he never neglected in the leaſt 
thoſe arts and ſtudies in which he had been educated, but paid a con- 
{tant attention to every thing which deſerved the notice of a ſcholar 
and a man of taſte. Even at this very juncture, though he was en- 
tirely taken up in ſuing for the conlulthip, he could find time to 
write to Atticus about ſtatues and books. Atticus had reſided many 
years at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportunity of 7 
him to buy a great nuinber of ſtatues, for the ornament of his feve- 
ral villas; eſpecially that at Tuſculum, in which he took the greateſt 
pleaſure, for it's delightful ſituation in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and the convenience of an eaſy retreat ſrom the hurry and fatigues of 
the city. Here he had built ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imitation 
of the ſchools and portices of Athens; which he called likewiſe by 
their Attic names of the Academy and Gymnaſium, and deligned for 
the ſame uſe of philoſophical conferences with his learned friends. 
He had given Atticus a general commiſſion to purchaſe for him any 
piece of Grecian art or ſculpture, which was elegant and curious, 
eſpecially of the literary kind, or proper for the turniture of his 
academy ; which Atticus executed to his great ſatisfaction, and ſent 
him at different times ſeveral cargoes of ſtatues, which arrived ſafe, 
az he tells us, at the port of Cajeta, near to his Formian villa. 
Nor was he leſs eager of making a collection of Greek books, and 
forming a library, by the fame-opportunity of Atticus's help. This 
was Atticus's own paſſion; who, having tree acceſs to all the libra 
ries of Athens, was employing his flaves in copying the works of 
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their beſt writers; not 4 for his own uſe, but for ſale alſo, and the 


common protit both of the {lave and matter: for Atticus was re- 


markable, above all men of his rank, for a family of lcarned flaves, 
having ſcarce a footboy in his houte who was not trained both to 
read and write for hun. By this advantage, he had made a very 
large collection of choice and curious books, and ſignified to Cicero 
his deſign of felling them; yet ſeems to have intimated witha!, that 
he expected a larger ſum for them than Cicero would eat my tvare ; 
which gave OC calion to Cicero to beg of him, in ſeveral ] fs titers; tg 
referve the whole number for him, till he could raiſe money enough 
for the purchaſc. 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the proper age required 
by law, d- clared himſelf a candidate for the conſulſhip, along with 
ix competitors, L. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. "Anto- 
mins, L. Caſſius Longinus, Q. Corniticius, C. Licinius S1cerdos, 
The two firſt were patricians, the two next plebeians, yet noble; 
the two laſt the ſons of fathers who had firſt imported the public 
honovrs into their families; Cicero was the only new man, as he 
was called, amongſt them, or one born of equeſtrian rank. Theſe 
were the competitors ; and in this competition tne practice of 
bribing was carried op as openly and as ſhamefully by Antonius and 
Catiline, ac it uſually is at our elections here in England: fo openly, 
in thort, that the ſenate attempted, thongh unſuccefsſu ly, to give 


ſome check to it by a new and more vigorous law. However, as 


the election approached, Cicero's in- erett appeared to be ſuperior to 


that of all the Candidates : for the nobles themſelves, though always 


envious, and defirous to de preſs him, yet out of regard to the dan- 
gers which threatened the city from many quarters, and ſeemed 
ready to burlt cut into a flame, begen to think him the only man 
qualified to preſerv e the republic, and break the cabals of the deſpe- 
rate by the vigour and prudence of his adminiſtration ; © for in caſes 
of danger,” as Salluit obſerves, © pride and envy naturally ſubſide, 
and yield the poft of honour to virtue.“ The method of chooſing 

confnls was not by an open vote, but by a kind ot ballot, or little 
wid Hom of wond diſtributed to the citizens, with the names of the 
ſeveral candidates ſeverally in{cribed upon each ; but in Cicero's 
caſe the people were not content with this fecret and filent way, 
but, before they came to any tcrutiny, loully and nmverfally pro- 
claimed Cicero the tiift conſul; fo that, as he himſelf ſays, © he was 
not choſen by the votes of particular citizens, but the common 
ſuffrage of the city; nor declared by the voice of the crier, but of 
the whole Roman people.” 

This year ſeveral alterations happened in his own family. is 
father died; bis daughter Tullia was given in mar iage, at the age of 
thifteen, to C. Pro F rugi, a vonn. nobleman of great hopes, and 
one of the bett tanglies in Rome; and his ſon was alſo! born in the 
ſamo year: fo mat, with the highei! aonour which the public could 
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veſtow, he received the higheſt pleaſure which peine life ordi- 
narily admits, by the birth of a lon and heir to his family. 

His firſt care, after his election to the conſulſhip, was to ga in 
the confidence of Antonius, who was elected with him, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the intereſts of the republic; being 
convinced that all the ſucceſs of his adminiſtration depended upon it: 
He began, therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argument which 
ſeldom fails of it's effect with men of his character; the offer of 
power to his ambition, and money to his pleaſures. With theſe 
baits he caught him; and a bargain was preſently agreed upon be- 
tween them, that Antonins ſhould have the choice of the beſt pro- 
vince which was to be affigned to them at the expiration of their 
year, Having laid this foundation for the laudable diſcharge of his 
conſulſhip, he rook poſſeſſion of it, as nf1al, on the It of January; and 
had no ſooner entered upon this high office, than he had occaſion to 
exert himſelf againi{t P. Servilius Ruflus, one of the new tribunes, 


who had been alarming the ſenate with the promulgation of an 


Agrarian law; the purpoſe of which was, to create a decemvirate, or 
ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five years over all the re- 
venues of the republic, to diſtribute them at pleaſure to the citizens, 
&c. Theſe laws-uſed to be greedily received by the populace, and 
was propoſed therefore by factious magiltrates, as oft as they had 
any point to carry with the multitude acainſt the public good; fo 
chat Cicero's firſt buſineſs was to quiet the apprehenſtons of the 
city, and to baffle, if po thblc, the intrigues of the tribune. Aſme 
routing him, therefore, in the {enatc, he purſued him into his own 
donmmon, the forum; where, in an artful and elegant ſpeech from 
the roltra, he gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the people, that 
they rejected this law with as much eagerneſs, as they had ever be- 
lore received one. This alacm being over, another accident broke 
out, occaficned by the publication of a law of L. Otho, for the af- 
ſiginnent of diſtinct feats in the theatres to the equeltrian order, who 
ale before to tit promifcuoutly with the populace. But this highly 
oltended the people, who couh not digeſt the indignity of being thrult 
ſo far back from their diverſions; and might have endangered the 
peace of the city, if the effects of it had not been prevented by the 
authority of Cicero, 
he next wantaciihn of moment in which he was engaged, was 
ite defence of C. Rabirius, an aged ſenator, in whofe favour there 
is an oration of his ſtill extant. But the grand affair of all, whicty 
conſtituted the glory of his conſulſhip, and "has tranſmitted his name 


with ſuch ſuſtre to poſterity, was the skill he ſhewed, and the un- 


abort pains he took, in fuppreſſing that horrid conſpiracy, which 
as formed by Catiline and his accomplices, for the ſubverſion of 
_ commonwealth, Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 
confulſhip with greater yigour than ever, and by ſuch open methods, 
of bribery, that Cicero publilhed a new law againtt it, w ith the er 
ona 
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tional penalty of a ten years exile. Catiline, who knew the law to 
be levelled at him, formed a deſign to kill Cicero, with ſome other 
chiefs ot the ſenate, on the day of election, which was appointed for 
October 20: but Cicero gave information of it to the ſenate the day 
before, upon which the election was deferred, that they might have 
time to deliberate on an affair of ſo great importance; and the day 
following, in a full houſe, he called upon Catiline to clear himſelf 
of this charge; where, without denying or excuſing it, he bluntly 
told them, that © there were two bodies in the republic,” meaning 
the ſenate and the people; „the one of them I with a weak 
head; the other firm, without a head; which laft had ſo well de- 
ſerved of him, that it ſhould never want a head while he lived.” He 
had made a declaration of the ſame kind, and in the ſame place, a 
few days before; when, upon Cato's threatening him with an im- 
eachment, he fiercely replied, that,“ if any flame ſhould be excited 
in his fortunes, he would extinguiſh it, not with water, but a general 
ruin.“ Theſe declarations ſtartled the ſenate, and convinced them, 
that nothing but a deſperate conſpiracy, ripe for execution, could 
inſpire ſo daring an allurance ; fo that they proceeded immediately 
to that decree, which was the uſual refuge in all caſes of imminent 
danger, of ordering the conſuls to take care that the republic re- 
ceived no harm.” | 4 
Catiline, repulſed a ſecond time from the conſulſhip, and breath- 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impatient to execute his 
grand plot. He called a council, therefore, of all the conſpirators, 
to ſettle the plan of the work, and divide the parts of it among 
themſelves, and fix a proper day for the execution. The number 
of their chiets was above thirty-hve ; partly of the ſenatorian, partly 
of the equeſtrian order: the ſenators were P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
C. Cethegus, P. Autronins L. Caſſius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Syila, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius Lecca, 
L. Beſtia. At a meeting of theſe it was reſolved, that a general in- 
ſurrection ſhould be raited through Italy, the different parts of which 
were aſſigned to different leaders; that Rome ſhould be fired in 
many places at once, and a maſſacre begun at the fame time of the 
whole ſenate and all their enemies; that in the conlternation of the 
fire and maiſacre, Catiline ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army, 
to take the benefit of the public confuſion, and make himſelf maſter 
of the city ; where Lentulus, in the mean time, as firſt in dignity, 
was to preſide in their general councils ; Caſſius to manage the af- 
fair of firing it; Cethegus to direct the maſſacte. But the vigilance 
of Cicero being the chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline was 
very deſirous to ſee him taken off before he left Rome; upon which 


two knights of the company undertook to kill him the next morn- 


ing in his bed, in an early viſit, on pretence of buſineſs, They 
were both of his acquaintance, and uſed to frequent his houſe; and, 
knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, made no doubt of 

being 
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being readily admitted, as one of the two afterwards con{eiled. 
But the meeting was no ſooner over, than Cicero had information of 
all that palled in it; for, by the intrigues of a woman named 
Fulvio, he had gained over Curius, her gallant, one of the conſpi- 
rators of ſenatorian rank, to ſend him a punctual account of all their 
deliberations, He preſently Imparted his intelligence to ſome of 
the chicks of the City, whto were allembled that evening, as uſual, at 
his houſe; informing them not only of the de lign, but naming the 
men who were to execute it, and the very hour wit n tc "= would b 
at his gate. All which fel] out exactly as he fort 14; for the two 
knights came before break of day, but hi ad the mortification to find 
the houſe well guarded, an all admittance 10 t. [ſed to 51 

This was the ſtate of the conſpt racy, when Cicero delivered the 
firſt of thoſe tour ſpeeches which were ſpoken upon the occation of 
It, and are ſtill extant, The meeting "of the coulpirators was on 
November 6, in the evening; aid on the &t!} he ſummoned the 
ſenate to the Temple of Jupiter, in the C ite, where it was not 
uſually held but im times of public alarm. Catiline himſelf, though 
his ſchemes were not only ſuſpected, but actually diſcovered, had the 
confidence to come to this very meeting; which fo ſhocked the 
whole aſſembly, that none of his acquaintance durſt venture to. falute 
lum; and the conſular ſenators quitted that part of the houſe in which 
he ſat, and left the whole clear to him. Cicero was fo provokect 
by his impudence, that, inſtead of entering upon any bulinels, as he 
deſigned, addreſſing himſelf direaly to Catiline, he broke out into a 
mot ſevere invectide er him ; and, with ail the fire and force of 
an incenſed eloquence, laid open the het courſe of his villainies, 
and the notoriety of his treaſons. Catiline, aſtoniſhed by the thun-= 
der of this ſpecch, had little to ſay for himſelf in an{wer to it; but, 
as ſoon as he was got home, and began to reflect on what had p alled, 
perceiving it in vain to diſſemble any longer, he reſolved to enter 
into action immediately, before the troops of the republic were in- 
creaſed, or any new levies made; fo that, aſter a ſhort conference 
with n Cethegus, and the reſt, about what had been con- 
certed in the laſt meeting, and promiſing a ſpeed) return at the hea! 
oa ſtrong army, he left Rome that very night with a ſmall retinue. 
and made the beſt of his way to Manlius's camp, in Etruria; upon 
which he and Manlius were both declared public enemics by the 
{cnate. 

In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after Catiline's flight, 


Cicero found leiſure, according to his cuſtom, to defend L. Mu— 


rena, one of the conſuls elect, who was now brought to a trial for 
bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the ſenate, that hz 
woutd try the force of Cicero's late law 1 ng of the con'ntas 
candidates; and he was joined in the acculation by one of the din 
appointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a perſon on ae Wort! 
and character, and the molt celebrated lawyer of the age; for When: 
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ſervice, and at whoſe initance, Cicero's law againſt bribery was 
Enefly provided. Mura:na was unanimouſly acquitted: but who 
can fee, without ſome ſurprize, perſons ſo attached to each other 
engaged in the ſame cauſe on oppoſite ſides? Cicero had a {tric 
intimacy all this while with Sulpicius, whom he had ferved with all 
his intereſt in this very conteſt for the conſulſhip. He had a great 
friendſhip alfo with Cato, and the higheſt eſteem of his integrity: 
yet he not only defended this cauſe againſt them both, but, to take 
off the prejudice of their authority, laboured even to make them ridi- 
culous; rallying the profeſſion of Sulpicius as trifling and con- 
temptible, the principles of Cato as abſurd and impracticable, with 
ſo much humour and wit, that he made the whole audience very 
merry, and forced Cato to cry out, « What a facetious conſul have 
we!“ But what deſerves great attention, the oppoſition of theſe 
eminent men gave no fort of interruption to their friendſhip, which 
continued as firm as ever, to the end of their lives; and Cicero, who 
lived the longeſt of them, ſhewed the real value that he had for them 
both after their deaths, by procuring public honours for the one, 
and writing the life and praiſes of the other. This was a greatneſs 
of mind truly noble, and ſuitable to the dignity of the perſons; not 
to be ſhocked with the particular oppoſition of their friends, when 
their general views, on both ſides, were laudable and virtuous, The 
examples of this kind will be more or leſs frequent in ſtates, in pro- 
portion as the public good happens to be the ruling principle; for that 
is a bond of union too firm to be broken by any little differences 
about the meaſures of purſuing it: but where private ambition and 
party zeal have the aſcendant, there every oppoſition mult neceſ- 
ſarily create animoſity; as it obſtructs the oppoſition of that good 
which is conſidered as the chief end of life, private benefit and ad- 
vantage. | q | 
But to return to the affair of the conſpiracy. Lentulus, and the 
reſt, who were left in the city, were propoling all things for the 
execution of their grand deſign, and ſoliciting men of all ranks, who 
ſeemed likely to favour their cauſe, or be of any uſe to it. Among 
the reſt, they agreed to make an attempt upon the ambaſſadors of the 
Allobroges; a warlike, mutinous, and faithleſs people, inhabiting 
the countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly diſaffected to 
the Roman power, and already ripe for rebellion. "Theſe ambaſſa- 
dors, who were preparing to return home, much out of humour with 
the ſenate, and without any redreſs of the grievances they were ſent 
to complain of, received the propoſal at firſt very greedily ; but re- 
flecting afterwards on the difficulty of the enterprize, and the danger 
of involving themſelves and their country in ſo deſperate a cauſe, 
they reſolved to diſcover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, the 
patron of their city, who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 
conſul. Cicero's inſtructions upon it were, that the ambaſſadors 
ſhould continue to feign the ſame zeal which they had hitherto 
A ſhewny 
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ſhewn, and promiſe every thing that was required of them, till they 
had got a full inſight into the intent, of the plot, with diſtinct proofs 
againſt the particular actors in it; and that then matters ſhould be 
ſo contrived, that, upon their leaving Rome in the night, they ſhould 
be arreſted with their papers and letters about them. All this was 
* ſuceſsfully executed, and the whole company brought priſoners to 
Cicero's houſe by break of day. Cicero ſummoned the ſenate to 
meet immediately, and ſent at the ſame time for Gabinius, Stati- 
lius, Cethegus, and Lentulus ; who all came preſently to his houſe, 
ſuſpecting 3 of the diſcovery. With them, and the ambaſ- 
ſadors in cuſtody, he ſet out to meet the ſenate in the Temple of Con- 
cord: and after he had given the aſſembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius, one of the conſpirators who was taken with the 
ambaſſadors, was called in to be examined ſeparately; who ſoon 
confelled, that he had letters and inſtructions from Lentulus to Ca- 
tiline, to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of the ſlaves, and to lead 
his army with all expedition towards Rome, to the intent that when 
it ſhould be ſet on fire in different places, and the general maſſacre 
begun, he might be at hand to intercept thoſe who eſcaped, and 


join with his friends in the city. The ambaſſadors were examined 


next; who declared, that they had received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius. Theſe letters were pro- 
duced and read; which ſo dejected and confounded the conſpirators, 
that they had nothing at all to ſay for themſelves, 

After the criminals were withdrawn, and committed to cloſe cuſ- 
tody, the ſenate went into a debate upon the ſtate of the republic, 
and came unanimouſly to the following reſolution, among others, 
that public thanks ſhould be decreed to Cicero in the ampleſt man- 
ner; by whoſe vittue, council, and providence, the 1 was de- 
livered from the greateſt dangers. Cicero, however, thought it 
prudent, in the preſent unſettled {tate of the city, to bring this affair 
to a concluſion as ſoon as might be; and therefore brought the 
queſtion of their puniſhment, without further delay, before the ſe- 
nate, which he ſummoned for that purpoſe the next morning. The 
debate was of great delicacy and importance; to decide upon the 
lives of citizens of the firſt ranF. Capital puniſhments were rare, 
and ever odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of all others the leaſt ſan- 
guinary; baniſhment, with confiſcation of goods, being the ordi- 
nary puniſhment for the greateſt crimes. As ſoon, therefore, as he 
had moved the queſtion, what was to be done with the conſpirators, 
Silanus, the conſul ele, being called upon to ſpeak firſt, adviſed 
that thoſe who were then in cultody, with the reſt who ſhould after- 
wards be taken, thould all be put to death. 'To this all who ſpoke 
after him readily aſſented, till it came to J. Cæſar, then pretor 
elect ; who, in an elegant and elaborate ſpeech, treated that opinion, 
not as cruel; ſince death, he ſaid, was not a puniſhment, but relief 
to the miſerable ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to the con- 

| Rr 2 ſtitution 
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He therefore gave it as his opinion, that 
the eſtates of the conſpirators thould be confi ſcated, and their perſons 
cloſely confined in the ſtrong towns of Italy. Theſe two contrary 
opinions being propoſed, the next queition was, which of them 
thould take place. Cæſar's had made a great impreſſion on the af- 
iembly, and Cicero's friends were going. forwardly into it, when 
Cicero role up, and made his fourth ſpeech, which now remains on 
the ſubject of this tranſaction ; which ſpecch had the defired effect, 
and turned the fcale in faveur of Silanus's opinion. The vote was 
nou foorcr palled, than Cicero reſolved to put it in execution; leſt 
the night, which was coming on, ſhould produce any new diſturb- 
ance. He went therefore from the ſenate, attended by a numerous 
guard; and taking Lentulus from his cuſtody, conveyed him through 
the forum to the common priſon, where he delivered him to the exe- 
cutioners, Who preſently ſtrangled him. The other conſpirators, 
Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, were conducted to their exe- 
cution by the prators, and put to death in the ſame manner. Cati- 
ine, in the mean time, had been in a condition to make a ſtouter 
reſiſtance than they imagined, having filled his troops to the number 
of two leg ions, or about 12,000 fighting men; but when the fatal 
account came of the death of Lentulus and the reit, the face of his 


affairs began to change, and his army to du indlé apace, by the de- 


ſertion of thoſe whom hopes of victory and þ!lurider had invited to 
his camp; and after many truitleſs attempts to eſcape into Gaul, by 
long marches and private roads through the Apennines, he was 
forced at length to a battle; in which, after a ſharp and bloody ac- 
tion, he and all his army were entirely deitroyed. Thus ended this 
famed conſpiracy ; and Cicero, for the great part he acted in the 
ſoppreflion of it, was honoured with the glorious title of Pater 
Patrize, which he retained for a long time after.“ Hail thou,” fays 
Pliny, © who waſt firſt ſaluted the parent of thy country!“ . 
Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an cnd, and nothing remained 
but to reſign the conſulſhip, according to cullom, in an aſſembly of 
the people, and to take the uſual oath of having diſcharged it with 
adelity, which alſo was generally accompanied with a ſpeech from 
the expiring conſul. He had mounted the ro{tra, and was ready to 
pertorm this Jaſt act of his office, when Mete!lus, one of the new 
tribunes, would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or to do any thing more 
than barely take the oath; declaring, that he who had put citizens 
to death unheard, ought not to be perinitted to ſpeak for himſelf, 
pon which Cicero, who was. never at a lots, inſtead of pronouncing 
e ordinary form of an oath; exalting the tone of his voice, ſwore 
t aloud, that he had faved the republic and city from ruin: which 
ic mnlituce below confirmed with an univerſal ſhout, and with 
voice cried out, that what he had fworn was true. However, 
had no f6oncy quitted his office, than he began to feel the w eight 
61 nat envy Which is the certain fruit of illuſtrious merit. He was 
ä now 
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now therefore the common mark, not only of all the factious, | 

againſt whom he had declared perpetual war, but of another party |. 

not leſs dangerous, the envious too: whoſe united ſpleen never left 
purſuing him from this moment, till they had driven him out of | 

that city, which he had ſo lately preſerved. The tribune Metellus, | i} 

\ 


as we have ſeen, began theattack, and continued it by inſulting and 0 
reviling him in all his harangues, for putting citizens to death - i 
without a trial; in all which he was {trenuoully . ſupported by J. i 
Cæſar. Cicero, upon the expiration of his conſulſhip, took care 


to ſend a particular account of his whole adminiſtration to Pom- = 
pey, who was finiſhing the Mithridatic war in Aſia; in hopes to 1 


prevent any wrong impreſſion there, from the calumnies of his ene- 
f mies, and to draw from him ſome public declaration in praiſe of 
what he had been doing. But Pompey being informed by Metellus 
and Cæſar of the ill humour which was rifing againſt Cicero in 
Rome, anſwered him with great coldnels, and, inſtead of paying 
him any compliment, took no notice at all of what had palled in 
the affair of Catiline: upon which Cicero expoſtulates with him 
in a letter which is {till extant. | 
About this time Cicero bought a houſe of M. Craſſus on the 
Palatine hill, adjoining to that in which he had always lived with 
his father, and which he is now ſuppoſed to have given up to his 
brother Quintus. The houſe coſt him near 30,000]. and feems to 
have been one of the nobleſt in Rome. It was built about 30 years 
before, by the famous tribune M. Livius Druſus ; on which oc— 
caſion we are told, that when the architect promiſed to build it for 
him in ſuch a manner, that none of his neighbours ſhould overlook 
him: “ but if you have any ſkill,” replied Druſus, “ contrive it 
rather ſo, that all the world may ſee what J am doing. The 
purchaſe of ſo expenſive a houſe raiſed fome cenſure on his vanity, 
and eſpecially as it was made with borrowed money. This cir- 
cumitance he himſelf does not diſſemble, but ſays merrily upon it, 
that “ he was now ſo plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, 14 
only that the conſpirators would not truſt him.“ { 
The molt remarkable event that happened in this year, which # 
was the 45th of Cicero's lite, was the pollution of the myſteries of 
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# the Bona dea by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of con- 
. ſequences, involved Cicero in a great and unexpected calamity, 
3 Clodius had an intrigue with Cæſar's wife Pompeia, who, accord- 
9 ing to annual cuſtom, was now celchrating in her houſe thoſe aw- 
5 ful ſacrifices of the goddeſs, to which no male creature ever was 
Y admitted ; and where every thing maſculine was ſo ſcrupulouſly ex- 
= cluded, that even pictures of that ſort were covered during the ce- 
5 remony. It flattered Clodius's imagination greatly, to gain acceſs 
N to his miſtreſs in the midſt of her holy miniſtry ; and with this 
A view he dreſſed himſelf in a woman's habit, that by the benefit of 
his ſmooth face, and the introduction of one of the maids, he 


might 
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might paſs without diſcovery: but by ſome miſtake between him 


and his guide, he loſt his way when he came within the houſe, and 


fell in unluckily among the other female ſervants. Here he was 
detected by his voice; and the ſervants alarmed the whole compa. 
ny by their ſhricks, to the great amazement of the matrons, who 
threw a veil over the ſacred myſteries, while Clodius found means 
to eſcape. The ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raiſed a 

eneral ſcandal and horror through the city. The whole defence 
which Clodius made, when, by order of the ſenate, he was brought 
to a trial, was to prove himſelf abſent at the time of the fact; for 
which purpole he produced men to ſwear, that he was then at In— 
teramna, about two or three days journey from the city. But Ci 
cero being called upon to give his teſtimony, depoſed, that Clodius 
had been with him that very morning at his houſe in Rome. Clo- 
dius however was abſolved by thirty-one of the judges, while twen- 
ty-five only condemned him: and as Cicero looked upon himſelf 
to be particularly afftonted by a ſentence given in flat contradiction 
to his teſtimony, ſo he made it his bulineſs on all occaſions to diſ- 
play the iniquity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral actors of it with 
all the keenneſs of his raillery. About a year after Clodius, who 


had been contriving all the while how to revenge himſelf on Cice- 


ro, began now to give an opening to the ſcheme which he had 
formed for that purpoſe. His project was to get himſelf choſen 


' tribune, and in that office to drive him out of the city, by the pub- 
lication of a law, which by ſome ſtratagem or other he hoped to ob- 


trude upon the people. But as all patricians were incapable of the 
tribunate by it's original inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make 
himſelf a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a ple— 
beian houſe, which could not yet be done without the ſuffrage of 
the people. Cæſar was at the bottom of the ſcheme, and Pompey 
ſecretly favoured it: not that they intended to ruin Cicero, but to 
keep him only under the laſh; and if they could not draw him in- 
to thelr meaſures, or make him at leaſt ſit quiet, to let Clodius 
looſe upon him. Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt 
which it ſeemed to deſerve; ſometimes rallying Clodius with much 
pleaſantry, ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity. But 
whatever face he put outwardly upon this affair, it gave him a real 
uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf more cloſely with 
Pompey, for the benefit of his protection againſt a ſtorm, which he 
law ready to break upon him. | 

The firſt triumvirate, as it has commonly been called, was now 
formed; which was nothing elſe in reality but a traiterous conſpira- 


cy of three of the molt powerful citizens of Rome, to extort from 
their country by violence, what they could not obtain by law. 
Pompey's chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by Cæſar 


in his conſulſhip, which was now coming on; Cæſar, by giving 


way to Pompey's glory, to advance his on; and Craſſus's, to = 
| that 
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that aſcendancy by the authority of Pompey and Cæſar, which he 


could not ſuſtain alone. Cicero might have made what terms he 


pleaſed with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a partner of their 


power, and a fourth in their league: but he would not enter into 
any engagements with the three, whoſe union he and all the friends 


of the republic abhorred. Clodius yn the mean time had been 
puſhing on the buſineſs of his adoption, which at laſt he effected; 
and began ſoon aſter to threaten Cicero with all the terrors of his 
tribunate, to which he was now .choſen without any oppoſition. 
Czſar's whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue Cicero's ſpirit, and 
diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force him to a dependence upon him: for 


which end, while he was privately encouraging Clodius to purſue 


him, he was propoſing expedients to Cicero for his ſecurity. But 
though his fortunes ſeemed now to be in a tottering 

his enemies to gain ground daily upon him, yet he was unwilling 
to owe the obligation of his ſafety to any man, and much more to 
Cæſar, whoſe deſigns he always ſuſpected, and whoſe meaſures he 
never approved. This ſtiffneſs in Cicero ſo exaſperated Cæſar, 
that he reſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius with all his power to 
oppreſs him : while Pompey all the while was giving him the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances, confirmed by oaths and vows, that there was 


no danger, and that he would ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer 
him to be hurt. Clodius in the mean time was obliging the peo- 
ple with ſeveral new laws, contrived chirfly for their advantage; 
the deſign of all which was only to intreduce, with a better grace, 
the ground-plot of the play, the baniſhment of Cicero: Which 
was now directly attempted by a ſpecial law, importing, that who- 
ever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without trial, 
ſhould be prohibited from fire and water. "Though Cicero was not 
named, yet he was marked out by the law: his crime was, the 
putting Catiline's accomplices to death; which though not done by 
his ſingle authority, but a general vote of the ſenate, was alledged 
to be illegal, and contrary to the liberties of the people. Cicero 
finding himſelf thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, changed 
his habit upon it, as was uſual in the caſe of a public impeach- 
ment; which however was an haſty and inconſiderate ſtep, and 
helped to precipitate his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor 
perſonally affected with it : the terms of it were general and ſeem- 
ingly jult, reaching only to thoſe who had taken the life of a citizen 
illegally: whether this was his caſe or not, was not the point in 
iſſue, but to be the ſubject of another trial. He was ſenſible of 
his error, when it was too late; and oft reproaches Atticus, that 
being a by-ſtander, and leſs heated in the game than himſelf, he 
{ſhould ſuffer him to make ſuch blunders. The tide however bore 
hard againſt him. Cæſar, though he affected great moderation, 
was ſecretly againſt him: Pompey, who had huherto given him 
dhe ſtrongeſt allurances of his friendſhip, began now, as the plot 


ripened | 
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ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved, and at laſt {larly 
refuſed to help him: while the Clodian faction treated his character 
and conſulſhip with the utmoſt deriſion; and Clodius himſelf, at 
the head of his mob, contrived to meet and inſult him at every turn; 
reproaching him for his cowardice and dejection, and throwing dirt 
and ſtones at him. This beipg the. ſtate of aifairs with him, he 
called a council of his friends, with intent to take his final reſolu- 
tion, agreeably to their advice. The queſtion was, whether it was 
beſt to ſtay, and defend himſelf by force, or to fave the effuſion of 
blood, by retreating till the ſtorm ſhould blow over. Some adviſed 
the firſt; but Cato, and above all Hortenſius, warmly urged the laſt : 
which, concurring alſo with Atticus's advice, as well as the fears and 
intreaties of all his own family, made him reſolve to quit the field 
to his enemies, and ſubmit to a voluntary exile. | 

As ſoon as it was known that Cicero was gone, Clodius filled 
the forum with his band ot ſlaves and incendiaries, which he called 
the Roman people, though there was not one honeſt citizen, or man 
of credit, amongſt them; and publithed a law againft him for put- 
ting citizens to death unheard and uncondemned, and confirming his 
baniſhment in the uſual terms employed on ſuch occalions. This 
law paſſed without oppoſition ; and Clodius loſt no time in putting 
It in execution, but fell to work immediately in plundering, burn- 
ing, and demoliſhing, Cicero's houſes, both in the city and the 
country. It cannot be denied, that in this calamity of his exile, he 
did not behave himſelf with that firmneſs which might reaſonably 
be expected from ore who had borne fo glorious a part in the re- 
public, conſcious of his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of bis 
country; tor his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable 
expreſſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, and even his 
Wife, were forced to admoniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his courage, 
and remember his former character. Atticus was conſtantly putting 
him in mind of it; and ſent him word of a report that was brought 
to Rome by one of Crailus's freed mon, that his affliction had diſor— 
dered his ſenſes. He was now, indeed, attacked in his weakeit 
part; the only place in which he was vulnerable. To have been 
as great in affiiciion as he was in proſperity, would have been a per- 
fection not given to man: yet this very weakneſs flowed from a 
ſource which rendered him the more amiable in all the other parts of 
life; and the fame tenderneſs of diſpoſition which made him love his 
friends, his children, his country, more paſlionately than other men, 
made him feel the loſs of them more ſenſibly. When he had been 
gone a little more than two months, a motion was made in the ſe- 
nate by one of the tribunes, who was his friend, to recall him, and 
repeal the law of Clodius, to which the whole houſe readily agreed, 
Many obſtructions, as may eaſily be imagined, were given to it by 
the Clodian faction; but this made the ſenate only the more reſolute 


to effect it. They palled a vote, therefore, that no other ev 
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ſhould be done till Cicero's return was carried; which at laſt it was, 
and in ſo ſplendid and triumphant a manner, that he had reaſon, he 
{ays, to fear, leſt people ſhould imagine that he himſelf had con- 
trived his late flight, for the ſake of ſo glorious a reſtoration. 
Cicero, now in his 5oth year, was reſtored to his former dignity, - 
and ſoon after to his former fortunes; ſatisfaction being made to 
him for the ruin of his eſtates and houſes, which laſt were huilt up 
again by himſelf with more magnthcence than before. But he had 
domeſtic grievances about this tune which touched him very nearly; 
and which, as he ſignifies obſcurely to Atticus, were of too delicate a 
nature to be explained by a letter. They aroſe chiefly from the 
petulant humour of his wife, which began to give him frequent oc 
caſions of chagrin; and, by a ſeries of repeated provocations, con- 
firmed him in that ſettled diſguſt which ended at laſt in a divorce. 
As to his public concerns, his chief point was how to ſupport his 
former authority in the city, which it was not eaſy to do, when the 
government of the republic was uſurped by the power and ambition 
of a few; and therefore, inſtead of the able ſtateſman and generous 
patriot, a light in which we have hitherto viewed him, we hnd him 
acting a ſubſervient part, and managing the triumvirate, which could 
not be controuled, in the beſt manner he could tor the public wel- 
fare. 4 8 
In the 56th year of his age he was ſent into Aſa, and obliged to 
_ alſume a new character, which he had never before ſuſtained, of the 
governor of a province and general of an army. Theſe preferments 
were, of all others, the moſt ardently defired by the great, for the 
advantages they afforded both of acquiring power and amaſiing 
wealth; yet they had no charms for Cicero, but were indeed dil- 
agreeable to his temper, which was not formed for military atchieve- 
ments, but to fit at the helm, and ſhine in the adminiſtration of the 
whole republic. However he acquitted himſelf nobly in admi- 
niſtering the civil affairs of his province of Cilicia; where his whole 
care was to eaſe the ſeveral cities and diſtricts of that exceſſive load 
of debts, in which the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of former governors 
had involved them. Nor does he ſeem, in military affairs, to have 
wanted either the courage or conduct of an experienced leader; for 
he played the general fo well in the ſew expeditions in which he was 
concerned, that he had the honour of a ſupplication decreed to him at 
Rome; and was not without ſome expeQation even of a triumph. 

As to the public news of the year, the grand affair that engaged all 
people's thoughts was the expectation of a breach between Cæſar 
and Pompey, Which ſeemed to be now unavoidable, Craſſus had 
been deſtroyed, with his army, ſome years ago in the war with the | 
Parthians ; and Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, whom Pompey mar- 
ried, and who, while the lived, was the cement of their union, was 
alſo dead in childbed. Cæſar had put an end to the Gallic war, and 


reduced the whole province to the Roman yoke z but though his 
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commiſſion was near expiring, he ſeemed to have no thoughts of 
giving it up, and returning to the condition of a private ſubject. 


He pretended that he could not poſſib'y be fate, if he parted with his 


army; eſpecially while Pompey held the province of Spain pro- 
longed to him tor five years. This diſpoſition to a breach, Cicero 
ſoon learnt from his friends, as he was returning from his province 
of Cilicia; but as he foreſaw the conſequences of a war more coolly 
and clearly than any of them, ſo his firſt reſolution was to *pp'y 

2 


all his endeavours and authority to the mediation of a peace. 


had not yet declared for either ſide: not that he was irreſolute which 


of them to chooſe, for he was determined within himſelf to follow 


Pompey ; but the difficulty was how to act in the mean time towards 
Czlar, ſo as to avoid taking part in the previous decrees, which 
were prepared againſt him, for abrogating his command, and 
ebliging him to difhand his forces, on pain of being declared an 
enemy. Here he wiſhed to ſtand neuter a while, that he might act 
the mediator with a beiter grace and effect. In this diſpoſition he 
had an interview with Pompey, who, finding him wholly bent on 
peace, contrived to have. a ſecond conference with him before he 
reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears, and beat him off from 
that vain project of an accommodation, w hich might help to cool the 
zeal of his friends in the ſenate. Cicero, however, would not ftil} 


de driven from it: the more he obſerved the diſpoſition of both 


parties, the more he perceived the neceſſity of it. The honeſt, as 
they were called, were diſunited among themſelves; many of them 
were diſſatisfied with Pompey; all fierce and violent, and de- 
nouncing nothing but ruin to their adverſaries. He clearly foreſaw, 
what he declared without fcruple to his friends, that which {ide foever 
got the better, the war mult neceſſarily end in a tyranny. The 
only difference, as he ſaid, was, that if their enemies conquered, 
they thould be proſcribed; if their friends, be ſlaves. 

He no ſooner arrived at the city, however, than he fell, as he tells 
us, into the very flame of civil difcord, and ſound the war in effect 
proclaimed: for the ſenate had juſt voted a decree, that Cæſar 
thould diſmiſs his army by a certain day, or be declared an enemy; 
and Cæſar's ſudden march towards Rome effectually confirmed it. 
In the mid(t'of all this hurry and confuſion, Cæſar was extremely 
ſolicitons about Cicero; not ſo much to gain him, for that was not 
to be expected, as to prevail with him to ſtand neuter. He wrote 10 
him ſeveral times to that effect, and employed all their common 
friends to prefs him with Jetters on that head: all which was done, 
but in vain, for Cicero was impatient to be gone to Pompey. In 
the mean time, theſe letters give us a molt ſenſible proof of the high 
eſteem and credit in which Cicero flourithed at this time in Rome; 
when, in a conteſt for empire, which force alone was to decide, we 
ſee the chiefs on both ſides fo ſolicitoi's to gain a man to their 
party, who had no peculiar jkill in arms, or taients for war. 


Purſuing, 
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Purſuing, however, the reſult of all his deliberations, he embarked 
at length to follow Pompey, who had been obliged to quit Italy 
ſome time before, and was then at Dyrrachium; and arrived ſafely 
in his camp with his fon, his brother, and his nephew, committing 
the fortunes of the whole family to the iſſue of that cauſe, His 
perſonal affection for the man, preference of his cauſe, the reproaches 
of the better fort, who began to cenſure his tardineſs, and, above 
all, his gratitude for favours received, made him reſolve at all ad- 
ventures to run after him. But as he entered into the war with re- 
luctance, ſo he found nothing in it but what increaſed his diſguſt: 
he diſliked every thing which they had done, or deſigned to do; faw 
nothing good amongit them but their cauſe; and that their own 
councils would ruin them. He was dillatisfied with Pompey's ma- 
nagement of the war trom the beginning: he tells Atticus, he knew 
him before to be no politician, and now perceived him to be no 
general. In this difagreeable ſituation he declined all employ- 
ment; and, finding his counſels wholly {lighted, reſumed his uſual 
way of raillery, for he was a great jeſter; and what he could not 
diſſuade by his authority, endeavoured to make ridiculous by his 
jeſts. When Pompey put him in mind of his coming fo late to 
ther, © How can 5 late,” ſaid he, 4 when I find nothing in. 
readineſs among you?“ and upon Pompey's aſking him ſarcaſtically 
where his ſon-in-law Dolabella was, “He is with your father-in- 
law,” replied he. To a perſon newly arrived from Italy, and in- 
forming them of a ſtrong report at Rome, that Pompey was blocked 
up by Czſar; “ And you failed hither, therefore,“ ſaid he, © that 
you might ſee it with your own eyes.” By the frequency of theſe 
ſplenetic jokes, he is ſaid to have provoked Pompey ſo far as to tell 
him, „I wiſh you would go over to the other fide, that you may 
begin to fear us.” : 

After the battle of Pharſalia, in which Pompey was defeated, Ci- 
cero returned to Italy, and was afterwards received into great favour 
by Cæſar; who was now declared diQator the ſecond time, and 
Marc Antony his maſter of the horſe. We may eaſily imagine, 
what we find indeed from his letters, that he was not alittle diſcom- 
pofed at the thoughts of an interview with Cæſar, and the indig- 
nity of offering himſelf to a conqueror, again{t whom he had been 
in arms; for though upon many accounts he had reaſon to expect a 


* 


kind reception from Cæſar, yet he hardly thought his life, he ſays, 


worth begging ; ſince what was given by a maſter, might always 
be taken away again at pleaſure : but at their mceting he had no 
occalion to ſay or do any thing that was below his dignity ; ior 
E ſar no ſooner ſaw him than he alighted, and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conver{ing very familtarly for feveral 
furlongs. About the end of the year Czar embarked for Atrica, 


to purſue the war againſt the Pompeian generals, who, aſſi ted by 


king Juba, held the poſſeſſion of that province with a valt army : 
882 but 
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bet while the xeneral attention was employe d i in the expectation of 
ſome deciſive blow, Cicero, detpairing of any good from either 
ſide, choſe to live retired, and out of ſight; and w hether in the city 
or the country, thut himſeif up with his books ; which, as he often 
ſays, ** had hitherio been the diveriion ovly, but were now become 
the ſupport of his life. In this retreat he entered into a cloſe 
friend{hip and correſpondence with M. Terentius Varro, who is 
laid to have been the moſt learned of ail the Romans; and wrote 
two of thoſe pieces upon oraturs and oratory, v hich are (till extant 
in his woiks. 

He was now in his 61ſt year, and forced to part at laſt with his 
Wife Terentia, whoſe humour and conduct nad long been uneaſy to 
him. This drew upon him fome cenſure, for putting away a wife 
who had lived with him above thirty years, the faithful partner of his 
bed and fortunes, and the mother of two children, extre mely dear to 
him; and what gave his enemies the greater handle to rally him 
was, his marrying a handlome young woman named Publilia, of an 
age difproportioned to his own, and to whom he was guardian. 
But Terentia was a wemen of an Imperious and turb alent ſpirit; 
and though he had borne her perverlenefs in the vigour of health, 
and fourithing {tate of his Fortes, yet, in a declining life, ſoured 
by a continu; Ty ſucceſſion Gf mortifications from abroad, the want of 
eaſe and quiet at home was no longer tolerable to him. 

Cxfar returned victorious from Africa about the end of July, by 
the way of Sardinia, where he ſpent ſome days: upon which Cicero 
ſays pleaſantly in 4 jetter to Varro, he had never ſeen that farin of 
his before, which, tho: Ty one of the worlt that he has, he does not 


| yet d leſpife. Lime of Cicero's jeſts upon Cæſar's adminiſtration are 


ſtill preſerved; which ſhew, that his friends had reafon enough to 
admoniſh him to be {till more upon his guard, Cæ far had ad- 
vanced Laberius, a celebrated migic actor, to the order of knights; 
but when he fte pped £ from the ſlage into the theatre, to take his place 
on the equeſtrian benches, none of the knights would admit him to 
a ſeat amongil them. As he vas marchi ing off, therefore, with diſ- 
grace, happening to paſs near Cicero, « would make room for 
you here,” ſays he, on our bench, if we were not already too much 
crouded ;** aljuding to Czliars filing up the ſenate allo with the 
ſcum of his creatures, and even with firangers and barbarians. Mm 
another time, being deed by a friend, in a public company, t 
procure for his ſon the rank of a ſenator In one of the 7h 
towns of Italy, “ He ſhall have it,“ favs he, if you 3 at 
Rome; but it will be difficult at Pompeii. £ An acquaintance 
likewiſe from Laodicea, coming to pay his reſpeëts to him, od 
being aſked what buſineſs bad brought him to Rome, ſaid, that he 
as fent up on an emball ly to Ca 8 to intercede with bim for the 
Nen of bis country: upon which Cicero replied, “ If you ſuc- 


S 
ceed, you hall be an ambaſſador alſo for us.” Cæſar, on the other 
. hand, 
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hand, though he knew his temper and principles to be irrecon- 
cileable to his uſurped dominion, yet out of friendſhip to the man, 
and a reverence for his character, was determined to treat him with 


the greateſt humanity, and by all the marks of perſonal. favour ; 


«which, however, Cicero never uſed for any purpoles whatever, but 
to {creen himſelf from any calamity in the general miſery of the 
times, and to ſerve. thoſe unhappy men who were driven from their 


country and families, for the adherence to that cauſe which he him 


felf had eſpouſed. | 
Cicero was now oppreſled by a new and moſt cruel affliction, the 
death of his beloved daughter Tullia ; who died in childbed, ſoon 


after her divorce from her third huſband Dolabella. She was about 


thirty-two years old at the time of her death, and, by the few 
hints which are left of her character, appears to have been an excel- 
lent and admirable woman, She was molt affectionately and piouſly 
obſervant of her father; and, to the uſual graces of her ſex, having 
added the more ſolid accompliſhments of Knowledge and polite let- 
ters, was qualified to be the companion, as well as the delight, of his 
age; and was juſtly eſteemed not only as one of the belt, but the 
molt learned of the Roman ladies. His affliction for the death of 
this daughter was ſo great, that the philoſophers, are ſaid to have 
come from all parts to comfort him. But this can hardly be true, 
except of thoſe who lived in Rome, or of his own family; for his 
firſt care was, to ſhun all company as much as he could, by re- 
moving to Atticus's houſe, where he lived chiefly in his library, 
turning over every book he could meet with on the ſubject of mo- 
derating grief: but finding his reſidence here too public, and a greater 
reſort to him than he could bear, he retired to Aſturia, one of his 
{eats near Antium; a little iſtand on the Latian ſhore, at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name, covered with woods and groves, cut 
out into ſhady walks; a ſcene of all others the fitteſt to indulge 
melancholy, and where he could give a free courſe to his grief. 
Here,“ ſays he to Atticus, © I live without the ſpeech of man; 
every morning early I hide myſelf in the thickeſt of the wood, and 
never come out till the evening, Next to yourſelf, nothing is fo 
dear to me as this ſolitude; and my whole converſation is with my 
books.” Jndeed his whole time was employed in little elſe than 
reading and writing, during Cæſar's adminiſtration, which he never 
could chearfully ſabmir to; and it was within this period that he 
drew up ſome of the graveſt of thoſe philoſophical pieces which are 

#i!] extant in his works. 5 
After the death of Cæſar, by the conſpiracy formed againſt him 
by Brutus and Caſſius, Cicero became once more himſelf, By this 
accident he was freed at once from all ſubjection to a ſuperior, and 
all uneaſineſs and indignity of managing a power, which every 
moment could oppreſs him. He was without competition the firſt 
citizen in Rome; the firſt in that credit and authority both with the 
ſenate 


P 
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give in a free city. The conſpirators conſidered him as ſuch, and 
reckoned upon him as their ſure friend; for they had no ſooner killed 
Czfar in the ſenate- houſe, which Cicero tells us he had the pleaſure 
to fee, than Brutus, lifting up his bloody dagger, called out upon him 
by name, to congratulate with him upon the recovery of their li- 


: | berty ; and when they all ran out preſently after into the forum, with 
: the daggers in their hands, proclaiming liberty to the city, they pro- 
| claimed at the ſame time the name of Cicero; Hence Antony af- 


terwards took a pretence of charging him in public with being privy 
to the conſpiracy, and the principal adviſer of it. It is evident, 1n- 
| deed, from feveral of his letters, that he had an expectation of ſuch 
an attempt; for he propheſied very early, that Cæſar's reign could 
not laſt ſix months, but muſt necellarily fall, either by violence, or 
of itſelf; nay, farther, he hoped to live to ſee it. Vet it is certain 
* that he was not at all acquainted with it: for though he had the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip with the chief actors, and they the greateſt con- 
fidence in him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered him 
wholly unfit to bear a part in an attempt of that nature; and to 
embark himſelf in an affair ſo deſperate, with a number of men 
who, excepting a few of the leadeis, were all either too young to 
be truſted, or, as he ſays, too obſcure even to be known by him. 
But though Cæſar's reign was now indeed fallen, yet Cicero's 
hopes were all going to be diſappointed ; and though the conſpi— 
racy had fucceeded againſt Cæſar, yet it drew after it a train of con- 
ſequences, which, in little more than a year, ended in the deſtruc- 
tion not only of the commonwealth, but of even Cicero himſetf. 
The conſpirators had formed no ſcheme beyond the. death of Cæſar, -jF 
but ſeemed to be as much ſurprized and amazed at what they had 
done as the reſt of the city was. Their irreſolution and delays, 
therefore, gave Antony. leiſure to recollect himſelf, and to propoſe 
and carry many things on the pretence of public concord, of which 
he afterwards made a moſt pernicious ule; amongſt the chief of 
which may be reckoned a decree for the confirmation of all Cæſar's 
acts, and for the allowance of a public funeral to Cæſar, from 
Which he took the opportunity of inflaming the ſoldiers and the po- 
pulace to the diſadvantage of the republican cauſe; and he ſuc- 
ceeded in it ſo well, that Brutus and Caſſius had then no ſmall dif- 
ficulty to defend their lives and houſes from the violence of his mob, 
and, with the reſt of the conſpirators, were ſoon after obliged to quit 
Rome. Cicero alſo left Rome ſoon after Brutus and Caſſius, not a 
little mortified to {ce things take ſo wrong a turn by the iudolence of 
his friends. In this retreat he had a mind to make an excurſion to 
Greece, and pay a vilit to his ſon, whom he had ſent about a year 
betore to Athens, to {ludy under the philoſophers of that place, and 
particularly under Cratippus, the chief of the Peripatetic ſect. In 
the mean time he had frequent meetings and conteiences with his 


old 
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old friends of the oppoſite party, the late miniſters of Czſar's 
power; among whom were Hirtius, Panſa, &c. There were ſeve- 
ral reaſons which made it neceſſary to theſe men to court Cicero at 
this time as much as ever: for if the republic happened to recover it- 
ſelf, he was of all men the moſt capable to protect them on that ſide z 
if not, the moſt able to aſſiſt them againſt Antony, whoſe defigns 
and ſuccels they dreaded ſtill more; and, if they muſt have a new 
muſter, they were diſpoſed, for the ſake of Cæſar, to prefer his heir 
and nephew, Octavius : for this new actor was now appearing upon 
the ſtage; and, though hitherto but little conſidered, foon made the 
firſt figure upon it, and drew all people's eyes towards him. He had 
been ſent a few months before to Apollonia, there to wait for his 
uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which he was to attend 
him; but the news of Cæſar's death ſoon brought him back to Italy, 
to try what fortunes he could carve for himſelf, by the credit of his 
new name, and the help ef his uncle's friends. Hirtius and Panfa 
were with Cicero at this time; and they preſented Octavius to him, 
immediately upon his arrival, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions on the 
part of the young man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction. Indeed Cicero thought it neceſſary to encourage and 
cheriſh Octavius, if tor nothing elſe, yet to keep him at a diſtance 
from Antony; but could not yet be perſuaded to enter heartily into his 
affairs. He ſuſpected his youth and want of experience, and that he 
had not ſtrength enough to deal with Antony; and, above all, that he 
had no good diſpoſition towards the conſpirators. He thought it 
impoſſible he ſhould ever be a friend to them; and was perſuaded, 
rather, that if ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts would be 
more violently enforced, and his death more cruelly revenged, than 
by Antony himſelf. And when Cicero did conſent at laſt to unite 
himſelf to Octavius's intereſts, it was with no other view but to arm 
him with a power ſufficient to oppreſs Antony, yet ſo checked and 
limited, that he thould not be able to oppreſs the republic. 

In the hurry of theſe politics, he was proſecuting his ſtudies ſtill 
with his uſual application; and, belides How philoſophical pieces, 
now finiſhed his book of offices, or the duties of man, for the uſe of 
his ſon; a work admired by all ſucceeding ages, as the moſt perfect 
ſyſtem of heathen morality, and the nobleſt effort and ſpecimen of 
what reaſun could do towards guiding man through life with inno- 
cence and happineſs. However, he paid a conſtant attention to 
public affairs; miffed no opportunities, but did every thing that hu- 
man prudence could do for the recovery of the republic; for all that 
vigour with which it was making this laſt effort for itſelf, was en- 
tirely owing to his counſels and authority. This appears from thoſe 
memorable Philippics which from time to time he publiſhed againſt 
Antony, as well as from other monuments of antiquity. But all 
was in vain; for though Antony's army was entirely defeated at the 
liege of Modena, which made many people imagine that the war 
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was at an end, and the liberty of Rome eſtabliſhed; yet the death of 
the conſuls Panſa and Hirtius in that action, gave the fatal blow to 
all Cicero's fchemes, and was the immediate cauſe of the ruin ot 
the republic. Octavius grew more and more intratable, being 
perſuaded they owed their ſafety to him; and every thing daily con- 
ſpired to bring about that dreadful union of him with Lepidus and 
Antony, which was formed ſo ſoon after. Cicero had applied in- 
-deed to Brutus and Caſſius over and over again, to come with their 
-armies to Italy, as the only means of faving the republic : but, after 
all his repeated applications, neither of them ſeemed to have enter- 
'rained the leaſt thought of it. Yet, notwithſtanding the pains that 
he was taking, and the glorious ſtruggle he was making in the ſup- 
port of expiring liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peeviſh and que- 
3 being particularly chagrined by the unhappy turn of affairs 
in Italy, and judging of councils by events, was difpoſed at laſt to 
throw all the blame upon him. He charged him chiefly, that, by a 
. profuſion of honours on young Cæ ſar, he had inſpired him with an 
ambition incompatible with the ſafety of the republic, and armed 
him with that power which he was now employing to oppreſs 1 it: 
whereas the truth is, that by theſe honours Cicero did not intend 
to give Cæſar any new power, but to apply that which he had ac- 
quired by his own vigour to the public tervice and the ruin of An- 
tony, in which he ſucceeded beyond cxpectation; and would cer- 
tainly have gained his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
-which could not be foreſeen : tor it is evident, from many facts, 
that he was always jealous of Cæſar, and, inſtead of increaſing, was 
- contrivine ſome check to his authority, till , by the death of the con- 
ſuls, he flipped ont of his hands, an nd became too ſtrong to be ma- 
naked by him any longer. 
Octavius had no fooner {ſettled the affairs of the city, and ſubdued 


'the' ſenate to his inind, than he marched back .towards: Gaul, to 


meet Antony and Lepidus.; who had already paſted the Alps, and 
brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a perſonal inter- 
view with him; which had been Fe! concerted for ſettling the 
terms of a ride league, and dividing the power and provinces of 
the empire amongſt. themſelves. The place .appointed for this 
interview was a Timall iftand, about two miles from Bononia, 
formed by the river Rhenus, Which runs near to that city. Here 
they met, and fpent three days in a cloſe conference, to adjuſt the 
lan of their accommodation; the ſubſtance of which was, that the 

three ſhould be inveſted jointly with ſupreme power for the term of 
five years, With the title of triumy = tor ſettling the {tate of the 
republic; that they ſhould act in all caſes by common conſent ; no- 
minate the magiltrates and governors both at home and abroad ; and 
determine all affairs relating to the public by their fole will and plea- 

ſure. The laſt thing which they adjuſted was, the liſt of a proſcrip- 
tion, which they Were determined to make of their enemies. This, 
a8 
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as the writers tells us, occaſioned much dithculty and warm conteſts 
among them; till each, in his turn, conſented to ſacrifice ſome of 


his belt friends to the revenge and reſentment of his colleagues. 


The whole liſt is faid to have conlilted of three hundred ſenators and 
two thouſand knights; ail doomed to die for a crime the molt un- 

)ardonable to tyrants, their adherence to the cauſe of liberty. They 
reſerved the publication of the general liſt till their arrival at Rome; 
excepting only a tew of the molt obnoxious, the heads of the re- 
publican party, about ſeventeen in all, the chief of whom was Ci- 
cero; for Cicero's death was the natural effect of their union, and a 
neceſſary ſacrifice to the common intereſt of the three. "Thoſe who 
met to deſtroy liberty, muſt come determined to deſtroy him, fince 
his authority was too great to be ſuffered in an enemy; and expe- 
rience had ſhewn, that nothing could make him a friend to the op- 
preſſots of his country. 


Cicero was at his Tuſculan villa when he krſt received the news 


of the proſcription, and of his being included in it. It was the de- 
ſign of the triumvirate to keep it a ſecret, if poſſible, to the moment 
of execution; in order to ſurprize thoſe whom they had deſtined to 
deſtruction, before they were aware of the danger, or had time to 
eſcape. But ſome of Cicerov's friends found means to give him 
early notice of it, upon which he ſet forward preſently towards Aſtu- 
ria, the neare{t village which, he had upon the ſea; where he em- 
barked in a veſſel ready for him, with intent to tranſport himſelf 
directly out of the reach of his enemies : but the winds being croſs 
and turbulent, and the ſea wholly uneaſy to him, after he had failed 
about two leagues along the coaſt, he landed at Circazum, and ſpent a 
night near that place in great anxiety and irreſolution. The queſ- 
tion was, What courſe he thould ſteer ; and whether he ſhould fly 
to Brutus, or Caſſius, or to S. Pompeius: but, after all his deli- 
berations, none of them, it is ſaid, pleaſed him ſo much as the expe- 
dient of dying; ſo that, as Plutarch ſays, he had ſome thoughts of 
returning to the city, and killing himſelf in Cæſar's houſe, in order 
to leave the guilt and curſe of his blood upon Cæſar's perfidy and 
ingratitude : but the importunity of his ſervants prevailed with him 
to ſail forwards to Cajeta; where, weary of his life and the fea, 
and declaring he would die in that country which he had ſo often 
ſaved, he went again on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf in his Formian 
villa, about a mile from the coaſt, Here he ſlept ſoundly for 
ſeveral hours ; though, as ſome writers tell us, a great number of 
crows were fluttering all the while, and making a ſtrange noiſe 
about his windows, as if to rouze and warn him of the approaching 
fate; and that one of them made it's way into the chamber, and 
pulled away his very bed cloaths; till his ſlaves, admoniſhed by this 
prodigy, and afhamed to ſce brate creatures more {olicitons for his 


ſafety than themſelves, forced him into his litter, or portable chair, 


and carried him away towards the ſhip, through the private ways 
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% 
and walks of his woods; having juſt heard, that ſoldiers were al. 
ready come into the country in queſt of him, and not far from the 
villa. When they were gone, the ſoldiers arrived at the houſe; 
and perceiving him to be fled, purſued immediately towards the ſea, 
and overtook him in the wood. Their leader was one Popilius 
Lenas, a tribune or colone} of the army, whom Cicero had former- 
ly defended and preferved in a capital cauſe. As ſoon as the ſol- 
diers appeared, the ſervants prepared themſelves to fight, being re- 
ſolved to defend their maſter's life at the hazard of their own; 
but Cicero commanded them to ſet him down, and to make no re- 
ſiſtance. Then looking upon his executioners with great preſence 
and firmneſs, and thruſting his neck as forwardly as he could out 
of the litter, he bade them do their work, and take what they 
wanted. Upon which they cut off his head, and both his hands, 
and returned with them in all haſte and great joy towards Rome, 
as the moſt agreeable preſent which they could carry to Antony. 
Popilius charged himfelt with the conveyance, without reflecting 
on the infamy of carrying that head which had ſaved his own, 
He found Antony in the forum, ſurrounded with, guards and 
crowds of people; but upon ſhewing, from a diftance, the ſpoils 
which he brought, he was rewarded upon the ſpot with the honour 
of a crown, and about 8oool. ſterling. Antony ordered the head 
to be fixed upon the roſtra between the two hands: a fad ſpectacle 
to the city, and what drew tears from every eye; to. ſee thoſe 
mangled members, which uſed to exert themſelves ſo gloriouſly 
from that place, in defence of the lives, the fortunes, and the li- 
berties of the Roman people, ſo lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn 
of ſycophants and traitors. The deaths of the reſt, ſays an hiſto— 
rian of that age, cauſed only a private and particular ſorrow, but 
Cicero's au univerſal one. It was a triumph over the republic it- 
ſelf; and ſeemed to confirm and eftabliſh the perpetual flavery of 
Rome. Antony conlidered it as ſuch; and ſatiated with Cicero's 
blood, declared the proſcription at an end. He was killed on the 
th of December; about ten days from the ſettlement of the tri- 
umvirate: aged 63 years, 11 months, and 5 days. 


EY LITERA 2 MER 

CICERO (Marcus), the ſoh of Marcus Tullius Cicero, was 
born, as has been obſerved in the foregoing article, of Terentia, 
in the year that his father obtained the conjulſhip : that is, in the 
year of Rome boo, and about 64 years before Chriſt. In his 
early youth, While he continued under the eye and diſcipline of 
his father, he gave all imaginedble proofs bach of an excellent tem- 
per and genius; was modci}, tractable, and dutiful; diligent in his 
{iudics, and expert in his exerciſes: ſo that in the Pharſalic war, 
at the age ot 17, he acquired a great reputation in Pompev's 
camp, by his dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all 
the other accompliſhments of a young ſoldier, Not long aticr 
Poinpey's 
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Pompey's death, he was ſent to Athens, as we have ſaid, to ſtudy 
under Cratippus. Here indeed, upon his firſt ſally into the world, 
he was guilty of ſome irregularity of conduct and extravagance of 
expence, that made his father uneaſy: in Which he was ſuppoſed 
to have been drawn by Gorgias, his maſter of rhetoric, a lover of 
wine and pleaſure ; whom Cicero for that reaſon expoſtulated with 
ſeverely by letter, and diſcharged from his attendance upon him. 
But the young man was ſoon made ſenſible of his folly, and recal- 
Jed to his duty by the remonſtrances of his friends, and particularly 
of Atticus; ſo that his father readily paid his debts, and enlarged 
his allowance; which ſeems to have been about 7eol. per annum; 
on account of this unfortunate lapſe, he has been ungenerouſly re- 
ported, both by the ancients and moderns, as vicious and degene- 
rate; but the remainder of his conduct proves him unworthy of 
this character ; for after this all the accounts of him trom the prin- 
cipal men of the place, as well as his Roman friends, who had 
occaſion to viſit Athens, are conſtant and uniform in their praiſes 
of him. When Brutus arrived there, he was exccedingly taken 
with his virtue and good principles: of which he ſent a high en- 
comium to his father, and entruſted him, though but twenty years 
old, with a principal command in his army: in which he acquitted 
himſelf with a ſingular reputation both of courage and conduct; 
and in ſeveral expeditions and encounters with the enemy, where 
he commanded in chief, always came off victorious. After the 
battle of Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he eſcaped to Pompey ; 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Sicily with a great army, and fleet ſu- 
perior to any in the empire, This was the Jaſt refuge of the poor 
republicans: where young Cicero was received again with particu- 
lar honours; and continued fighting ſtill in the defence of his 
country's liberty: till Pompey, by a treaty of peace with the triùm- 
virate, obtained, as one of rhe conditions of it, the pardon and 
reſtoration of all the proſcribed and exiled Romans, who were then 
in arms with him. Gicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the reſt of his party: where he lived for 
{ome time in the condition of a private nobleman, remote from all 
public affairs ; partly through the envy of the times, averſe ta his 
name and principles; partly through choice, and his old zeal for 
the republican cauſe, which he retained ſtill to the laſt. In this 
uneaſy ſtate, where he had nothing to rouſe his virtue, or excite his 
ambition, it is not ſtrange that he funk into a life of indolence and 
pleaſure, and the intemperate love of wine; which began to be the 
taſhionable vice of this age, from the example of Antony, who 
had lately publiſhed a volume on the triumphs of his drinking. 
Young Cicero is ſaid to have practiſed it likewiſe to great excels, 
and to have been famous for the' quantity he uſed to ſwallow at a 
dranght: as if he had reſolved, ſays Pliny, to deprive Antony, the 
| 1 murderer 
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murderer of his father, of the glory of being the firſt drunkard of 
the empire. | 

Auguſtus thought proper, in the mean while, to make him a 
prieſt or augur, as well as one of thoſe magiſtrates who prelided 
over the coinage of the public money: in regard to which there 
is a medal ſtill extant, with the name of Cicero on the one ſide, 
and Appius Claudius on the other ; who was one of his colleagues 
in this office. But upon the laſt breach with Antony, Auguſtus no 
ſooner became the ſole maſter of Rome, than he took him for his 
partner in the conſulſhip: ſo that his letters, which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conqueſt of Egypt, were ad- 
dreſſed to Cicero the conſul ; who had the pleaſure of publiſhing 
them to the ſenate and people, as well as making and executing 
that decree, which ordered all the ſtatues and monuments of Anto- 
ny to be demoliſhed, and that no perſon of his family ſhould ever 
after bear the name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the ſon, 
Auguſtus made ſome atonement for his treachery to the father; and 
by giving the family this opportunity of revenging his death upon 
Antony, fixed the blame of it allo there: while the people looked 
upon it as divine and providential, that the final overthrow of An- 
tony's name and fortunes ſhould, by a ſtrange revolution of affairs, 
be reſerved tor the triumph of yourg Cicero. Soon after Cicero's 
conluiſhip, he was im de proconſul of Aſia, or, as Appian fays, 
ol Syria; one of the molt conliderable provinces of the empire: 
from which time we ©. d no faither mention of him in hiſtory. 
He died prob bly foon after; before a maturity of age and expe- 
rience had given him an opportunity of retrieving the reproach of 
his intemperance, and dillingniſhing himſelf in the- councils of the 
ſtate, But mom the honours already mentioned, it is evident, that 
his life, though blemiſhed by ſome ſcandal, yet was not void of 
dignity z and amictt all the vices, with which he is charged, he is 
allowed to have retained his father's wit and politeneſs, 

From two ſtories related of him, we find that his natural cou- 

rage and high ſpirit were far from being ſubdued by the ruin of 
his party and fortunes. Being once in company with ſome friends 
Wherc he had drank very hard, in the heat of wine and paſſion, he 
threw 2 cup at the head of Agrippa; who, next to Auguſtus, bore 
the chief iway in Rome. He was provoked to it probably by 
ſome diſpate in politics, or inſult on the late champions, and van— 
quiſhed caule of the republic, 

Some time after during the government of Aſia, one Ceſtius, 
who was afterwards prator, a flatterer of the times, and a reviler 
of his father, having the aſſurance to come one day to his table, 
Cicero, after he had inquired his name, ard underſtood that it was 
the man who uſed to inſult the memory of his father, and declare 
that he knew nothing of polite letters, ordered him to be taken 
away, and publicly whipt, Thus we find that it was the m_ 
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ble {tate of the times, which alone prevented an imitation of his 
father's values. | 


Fats — 


CIMABUE (GiovaNnx1), a renowned painter, was born at 


Florence in 1240, and was the firſt who revived the art of paint- 


ing in Italy, Being deſcended of a noble family, and a Jad of 


ſprightly parts, he was ſent to ſchool, in order to learn the belles let- 


tres of thoſe times; but inſtead of minding his books, he was ob- 
ſerved to ſpend all his time in drawing the figures of men, or 
horſes, or the like, upon paper, or the backſide of his books. 
The fine arts having been extinct in Italy, ever ſince the eruption 


of the barbarians, the ſenate of Florence had ſent at that time for 
painters out of Greece, to reſtore painting in Tuſcany, Cimabue 
was their fir{t diſciple : for following his natural bent, he uſed to 


elope from ſchool, and paſs whole days with thoſe painters to ſee 
them work. His father, perceiving what a turn he had this way, 
reed with the Creeks to take him under their care. Accordingly 


he felt to buſineſs, and ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſters both in deſign and 


colouring. He gave ſomething of ſtrength and freedom to his 
works, to which they could never arrive: and though he wanted 
the art of managing his lights and ſhadows, was but little ac- 
quainted with the rules of perſpective, and in divers other particu- 
lars but indifferently accompliſhed, yet the foundation which he 
laid for future improvement entitled him to the name of the “ fa- 
ther of the firſt age, or infancy of modern painting.” 

Cimabue painted, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, in 
freſco and in diſtemper, painting in oil being not then found out. 


He painted a great many things at Florence, ſome of which are 


yet remaining: but, as his fame began to ſpread, he was ſent for 
to many remote places, and among the reſt to Aſceci, a city of 
There in the lower 
church, in company with thoſe Greek painters, he painted ſome of 
the cieling and the ſides of the church, with the ſtories of the lives 
of our Saviour and St. Francis; in all which he fo far out-did his 


coadjutors, that, taking courage, he reſolved to paint by himſelf, 


and undertook the upper church in freſco. Being returned to 
Florence, he painted for the church of Sancta Maria Novella, 
where he went firſt to ſchool, a great piece of our lady, which is 


ſtill to be ſeen between the chapel of the Rucillai, and that of the 


Bardi di Vernia; and which was the biggeſt picture that had been 
ſeen in thoſe days. The connoiſſeurs ſay, that one may even 
now diſcern in it the Greek way of his firſt maſters, though better- 
ed, and endeavouring at the modern way of painting. It produced 
however ſo much wonder in the people of thoſe times, that it was 
carried from Cimabue's houſe to the church with trumpets betore 
it, and in ſolemn proceflion ; and he was highly reward: d and ho- 


noured by the city for it. There is a tradition, that while Cima 
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bue was doing this piece in a garden he had near the gate of St. 
Peter, Charles of Anjou king of Naples came through Florence ; 
where being received with all poſſible demonſtrations of reſpect, 
the magiſtrates, among other entertainment, carried him to ſee this 
piece. And becauſe nobody had yet ſeen it, all the gentry of Flo- 
rence waited upon him thither; and with ſuch extraordinary re- 
Joicings, that the name of the place was changed to Borgo Allegri, 
that is, the Merry Suburb ; which name it has retained to this day, 
though it has ſince been built upon, and made a part of the city. 
Cimabue was alſo a great architect, as well as painter, and con- 
cerned in the fabric of Sancta Maria del Fior in Florence. He 
died during this employment, aged 60 years. He left many diſci- 

les, and among the reſt Ghiotto, who proved an excellent maſter. 

t is ſaid, that if he had not been followed ſo cloſe, and ſo much 
out-done by his ſcholar Ghiotto, his fame would have been much 

eater than it is. Cimabue's picture is {till to be ſeen, done by 
the hand of Simon Sanele, in the chapel-houſe of Sancta Maria 
Novella, made in Porfil, in the hiſtory of faith. It is a figure 
which has a lean face, a little red beard, in point with a capuche, 
or monk's hood, upon his head, after the faſhion of thoſe times; 
and the figure next to him is Simon Saneſe himſelf, who drew his 
own picture by the help of two looking-glaſſes. | 


— 
CIOFANI (HERCO Es), a learned Italian of Sulmo, pub- 
liſhed © Annotations upon all the Works of Ovid, in 1578, to 
which he prefixed *© The Life of Ovid, and a Deſcription of the 
Country of Sulmo.” It is ſaid, that the honour which Ciofani 
aſſumed to himſelf upon being the countryman of Ovid, induced 
him to undertake his commentaries upon this poet; and that the 
hearty inclination, with which he purſued the agreeable taſk, con- 
| tributed not a little to his having ſucceeded ſo well in it. Paul 
Manutius ſays, that his notes upon the Metamorphoſis are full of 
excellent learning, and written 1n pure and elegant Latin, Mu- 
retus has paſſed the ſame judgment upon him. Scaliger ſays in 
general, that he illuſtrated Ovid ; and adds what is ſtill more to his 
credit, that he was a very honeſt man, His © Annotations upon 
Ovid” were printed at firſt in a ſeparate volume by themſelves ; 
but they have ſince been diſperſed among others, ſome of them at 
ieaſt, in the variorum editions of that author. He appears indeed 
to have been a very modeſt as well as a very judicious and learned 
man; ready to commend others, but an enemy to cenſure, 


323 
CLAGETT (WILLIAM), an Engliſh divine, was born at St. 
Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, 1646; and educated at the free-ſchool 
there under Dr. Thomas Stephens, who wrote notes on Statius. 
He was admitted of Emanuel college in Cambridge in 1659, when 
he was not full 13 years of age, and took his degrees in arts regu- 
| | larly 
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larly, ending with that of D. D. in 1683. His firſt appearance in 
the world was at his own native town of St. Edmund's Bury, 
where he was choſen one of the preachers, and continued ſuch for 
ſeven years. Then he removed to Gray's-Inn, London, and was 
elected preacher to that honourable ſociety upon the firſt vacancy. 
Beſides this employment, which he held as long as he lived, he 
was preſented by the lord keeper North, who was a relation of his 
wife, to the rectory of Farnham Royal in Buckinghamſhire, into 
which he was inſtituted in 1683, He was lecturer alſo of St. Mi- 
chael Baſſiſhaw, to which he was elected by that pariſh, upon the 
death of Dr. Benjamin Calamy; and Dr. Sharp, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of York, in bis preface to Clagett's ſermons, ſays, that 
« there never were two greater men ſucceſſively lecturers of one 
« pariſh, nor was ever any pariſh kinder to two lecturers.“ He 
was alſo chaplain in ordinary to the king. He died of the ſmall- 
pox in 1688, and his wife died eighteen days after him of the ſame 
diſtemper. He had many great as well as good qualities, ſo that 
the untimelineſs of his death made him juſtly lamented. Dr. 
Sharp, in his“ Preface to his Sermons,” has given him a noble 
character: and Bp. Burnet, in the © Hiſtory of his own Times,” 
has ranked him among thole cminent and worthy men whoſe lives 
and labours did, in a great meaſure, reſcue the church from the 
reproaches which the follies of others had drawn upon it. He was 
one of thoſe eminent divines, who made the ſtand againſt Popery, 
in the reign of James II. 

Dr. Clagett publiſhed ſeveral things: à few pieces againſt the 
Dillenters, many againſt the Papiſts, ſome of which are to be 
found in“ the Preſervative againſt Popery,” printed 1739, in 2 
vols. folio. But his principal work is A Diſcourſe concerning 
the Operations of the Holy Spirit, with a Confutation of ſome 
Part of Dr. Owen's Book upon that Subject.” The firſt part 
publiſhed in 1677, the ſecond in 1680, in which there is“ An 
Anſwer to Mr. John Humphrey's Animadverſions on the firſt 
Part.” There was alſo a third part deſigned: for Owen having 
made a great ſhew in the margin of his book, of quotations from 
the fathers, as if antiquity had been on his de, Clagett intended 
to prove, that Owen bad not the fathers on his fide. He had fi- 
niſhed his collection from the ancients to this prrpoſe, and made 
the book ready for the preſs; but it happened unfortunately, that 
the MS. copy was lodged with a friend of his, whoſe houſe was 
burnt, and the book periſhed in the flames, after which accident he 
had no time to finiſh his collections, though he began them a ſe- 
cond time. | 
himſelf, the reader, as Dr. Sharp obſerves, may form a judgment 
of his genius and abilities: “ and if a friend,” adds he, “ can 
ſp:ak without partiality, there doth in thole writings appear ſo 
ſtrong a judgment, ſuch an admirable faculty of reaſoning, ſo much 
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— | 
honeſty and candour of temper, ſo great plainneſs and perſpicuity, 

ſo much ſpirit and quicknets, and, in a word, all the qualities that 
can recommend an author, or render his books excellent in their 
kind, that I ſhould not ſcruple to give Clagett a place among the 
moſt eminent and celebrated writers of this church.” | 

His brother Nicholas Clagett, after his deceaſe, publiſhed four 

volumes of his ſermons : the firſt in 1689, the third and fourth not 
till 1720. It is remarkable, that one of theſe ſermons was great- 
ly admired by queen Mary, namely, in the firſt volume upon Job 
ii. 12. * Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and thall we 
not receive evil? This the pious queen deſired to hear read more 
than once, during her illneſs, a little before her deceaſe. It was 
compoſed by the learned author upon the death of a child of his, 
that happened juſt before; and it is ſaid to have been the laſt he 
made. 

CLAGETT (NIchorAs), diſplayed great learning and inge- 
nuity by his own ſermons and pamphlets, though not equal to his 
brother's, which he had lately publiſhed. He was born at St. Ed- 
mund's Bury in 1654, and educated at the ſchool there under Ed- 
ward Lees, who publiſhed “ Scle& Dialogues of Lucian,” « a 
Greek Grammar,” &c. He was admitted of Chriſt college Cam- 
bridge in 1071, regularly took his degrees in arts, and in 1704 
commenced D. D. Upon his brother's removal to Gray's-1nn, 
he was elected in his room, 1680, preacher at St. Mary's in Bury; 
in which (tation he continued near 46 years. He was not in the 
mean time without other preferment. In 1683, he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of Thurlo Parva; and in 1693, made archdeacon of 
Sudbury by Moore, then biſhop of Norwich. He had alſo the 
reQtory of Hitcham in Suffolk, to which he was inſtituted in „ 
He died Jan. 1726-7; and among other children left Nicholas, 
who was afterwards biſhop of Exeter. His writings were, © A 
Perſuaſive to Peaceableneſs and Obedience. An Afſhze Sermon in 
1683. A Perſuaſive to an ingenuous Trial of Opinions in Reli- 
gion,” A pamphlet in 1685. A Viſitation Sermon in 1686. 
Chriſtian Simplicity. A Sermon preached before the Queen, Dec. 
31, 1704. Truth defended, and Boldnefs in Error rebuked. A vo- 
jume againlt Whiſton's book, entitled, The Accomplithment of 


Scripture Prophecics.“ This was publiſhed in 17 10. 
PR CIR YHAZC WELL 

CLAIRAULT (Aczx15s), of the French academy of Sciences, 

was one of the molt illuſtrious mathematicians in Europe. He 

read to the academy in 1726, when he was not 13 years old, © a 

Memoir upon four new Geometrical Curves of his own Inven- 


non ;” and ſupported the character he thus laid a foundation for 
He publiſhed ““ Ele- 


by various publications from time to time, 
mens de Geometric, 1741,'1nSvo; Elémens d'Aigebre, 17406,” 
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8ro; © Theorie de/la Figure de la Terre, 1743,” in 8v0; “ Tables 

de la Lune,” 1754, 8vo. He was concerned alſo in the“ Journal 

des Scavans,” which he furniſhed with many excellent extracts, and 

was one of the academicians, who were ſent into the North to de- 
termine the figure of the carth. He died in 1765. 


— 


CLARKE (SAMT), celebrated for his {kill in oriental learn- 
ing, was born at Brackley in Northamptonſhire; and became a ſtu- 
dent at Merton college, Oxford, in 1638, when he was only 15 
years old, He reſided in that univerſity three years, and was then 
obliged to leave it, becauſe the town was about to be garriſoned 
for the uſe of Charles I. : but after the ſurrender of that place to 
the parliament, he returned to his college, ſubmitted to the viſitors 1 
appointed by the then powers in being, and the ſame year, which 4 
was 1048, took the degree of M. A. The year following he was 1 
deſigned the firſt architypographus of the univerſity, and for his : 
better encouragement in that othce, had the grant of the ſuperior 
beadleſhip of the civil law, when it ſhould become vacant, given 
to him, and to his ſucceſſors in that place for ever. In 1650, he 
was matter of a boarding-ſchool at Iſlington near London, during 
his continuance at which place he lent an afliſting hand towards the 
correcting and publiſhing the“ Polyglott Bible.” In 1658, he 
returned a ſecond time to the univerſity ; and foreſeeing the death 
of him who held the ſuperior beadleſhip of law, was elected archi- 
typographus May the 14th that year, and on the 29th ſuperior bea- 
dle of the civil law; both which places he held to the time of his 
death, which happened Dec. 27, 1669. I 
He was a competent maſter of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and had alſo an uncommon {kill in the oriental languages. His 
works are as follow: © Varig Lectiones & Obſervationes in Chal- 
daicam paraphraſim:“ theſe are in the ſixth volume of the“ Poly- 
glott Bible,” beginning at page 17th. © Scientia Metrica & 
Rhythmica ; ſeu tractatus de Proſodia Arabica ex authoribus proba- 
tiffimis eruta.,” And, © C->timum Bibliorum Polyglottam volu- 
men cum Verſionibus At! iſſimis, non Chaldaica tantum, ſed 
Syriacis, Æthiopicis, Cop'.cis, Arabicis, Perſicis Contextum.“ 
He alſo tranſlated from the original MS. of the public library at 
Cambridge, “ Paraphraſtes Chaldæus in libr. Paralipomenon;“ 
which book Dr. Edmund Caſtell conſulted, as he tells us in the 
preface to his Lexicon Heptaglotton,”” when he compoſed that 
elaborate work. Clarke alſo took great pains upon the Hebrew 
text, Chaldee paraphraſe, and the Perſian goſpels in the“ Polyglott 
Bible,” which laſt he tranflated into Latin; and there goes alſo 
under his name a tran{lation out of Hebrew into Latin of another 
piece, intituled, The Miſtna of the firſt Maſſereth or Tra of 


the Talmud, called Beracoth.” | 
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CLARKE (Dr. SAMUEL), a very celebrated Engliſh divine, 
was the ſon of Edward Clarke, Eſq. alderman of Norwich, and 
one of it's repreſentatives in parliament for ſeveral years, and born 
there, Oct. 11, 1675. He was inſtructed in claſſical learning at 
the free-ſchool of that town; and in 1691 removed from thence to 
Caius college in Cambridge, where his uncommon abilities ſoon be- 
gan to diſplay themfelves. Though the philoſophy of Des Cartes 
was at that time the eſtabliſhed philoſophy of the univerſity, yet 
Clarke eaſily maſtered the new ſyſtem of Newton; and in order to 
his firſt degree of arts, performed a public exerciſe in the ſchools 
upon a queſtion taken from it. He greatly contributed tojthe eſta- 
99 of the Newtonian philoſophy by an excellent tranſlation 
of, and notes upon, 4 Rohault's Phylics,”” which he finiſhed before 
he was twenty-two years of age. He alfo added to it ſuch notes as 
may lead {ſtudents inſenſibly, and by degrees, to other and truer 
notions than could be found there. “ And this certainly,” ſays 
biſhop Hoadly, “ was a more prudent method of introducing truth 
unknown before, than to attempt to throw aſide this treatiſe en- 
tirely, and write a new one inſtcad of it. The ſucceſs anſwered 
excecdingly well to his hopes; and he may juſtly be ſtyled a great 
benefactor to the univerſity in this attempt: for, by this means, the 
true philoſophy has without any noiſe prevailed; and to this day his 
tranſlation ot Rohault is, generally ſpeaking, the ſtanding text for 
lectures, and his notes the firſt direction to thoſe who are willing to 
receive the reality and truth of things in the pface of invention 
and romance.” Whiiton relates, that in 2697, while he was chap- 
lain to Mioore bithop of Norwich, he met young Clarke, then 
wholly unknown to him, at a coffec-houſe in that city; where they 
entered into a convertation about the Carteſian philoſophy, parti- 
cularly ** Rohault's Phyſics,“ which Clarke's tutor, as he tells us, 
had put him upon tranflating.“ The reſult of this converſation 
was,” favs VV hilton, “ that I was greatly ſurprized that fo young a 
man as Clarke then was, ſhould know ſo much of thoſe fublime dif- 
coverics, which were thei almoſt a ſecret to all, but to a few parti- 
cular mathematicians, Nor did J. remember,” continues he, 
„ above one or two at the matt, whom J had then met with, that 
ſeemed to know ſo much of that philofophy, as Clarke.” This 
tranſlation of Rohault was firlt printed in 1697, Bvo. There have 
been four editions of it, in every one of winch improvements have 
been made. | 
He afterwards turned his thoughts to divinity ; and, in order to 
fit himſelf for the ſacred function, fludicd the Old Peſtament in the 
original Hebrew, the New in the original Greek, and the primitive 
Chriſtian writers. Having taken holy orders, he became chaplain 
to Moore, biſhop of Norwich, who was cver atier his conſtant 
friend and patron. Whiſton claims the merit of introducing him 
to the acquaintance and friendſhip of this bifhop; and tells us, wa 
| ter 
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after the converſation mentioned above, which he immediately gave . 
the biſhop an account of, alderman Clarke and his ſon were, by the 15 
biſhop's order, invited and handſomely entertained at the palace. * 
The next year, which was 1698, Whiſton being collated by the 
biſhop to the living of Loweſtoft, in Sulfolk, reſigned his chaplain- 
ſhip, in which he was ſucceeded by Clarke; who lived for near 
twelve years in this ſtation, with all the freedom of a brother and 
an equal, rather than as an inferior. The biſhop eſteemed him 
highly, while he lived; and at his death gave him the highett proof 
of his confidence in him, by leaving ſolely in his hands all the con- 
cerns of his family; a truſt which Clarke executed very faithfully, 
and to the entire ſatisſaction of every perſon concerned. In x6 
he publiſhed two treatiſes ; one entitled,“ Three Practical Eſſays on 
Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance ;” the other, “ Some Re- 
flections on that Part of a Book, called Amyntor, or a Defence of 
Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings of the Primitive Fa- 
thers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament. In a Letter to a 
Friend.“ The author of the Amyntor, it is well known, was the 
famous Toland. Biſhop Hoadly ſays, that he mentions theſe pieces 

of Clarke, not to put them upon a level with his other perform- - 

ances, but only as“ having upon them the plain marks of a Chriſ- 
tian frame of mind, and as proofs of his knowledge in the writings 
of thoſe early ages, even at his firſt ſetting out in the world.“ 

Whilton eſteems the“ Three Practical Ellays” the moſt ſerious 

treatiſe that Clarke ever wrote; and which, with a little correc- 

tion, will {till be very ufeful in all Chriſtian families, “I well re- 
member,“ ſays he, “ how I once told him, after he had been long at 
vt. James's, and about the court, that I doubted he was not now fo 
ferious and goo] a Chriſtian as he hail been in the days of Hermas:“ 
meaning the time of his writing the 4 Three Practical Eilays,” in 
which he had frequently quoted“ The Shepherd of Hermas.” 

There have been leveral editions af theſe eſſays. The Reflec- 

tions upon Amyntor” was publiſhed without a name, dut has ſince 

been added to his“ Letter to 1) dwell,” &c, In 1701 he pub- 
ith. d 4 A Paraphraſe upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew; which 
was followed in 1702 by the © Paraphraſes upon the Goſpels of St. 

Mark and St. Luke,” and ſoon after by a third volume * upon St. 

John.” They were afterwards printed together, in two volumes, 

oOctavo, and have been fo univerſally admired, as to undergo ſeveral 
editions, He had begun “ A Paraphraſe upon the Acts of the 
Apoilles,” immediately [aſter the others were publithed, and had 

gone through the remaining books of the New Teltament, bat 
{onething accidentally interrupted the execution ; “ and it is now,” 

ſays biſhop Hoadly, © only to be lamented, that any thing firſt di- 

verted him from it; or that he did not afterwards prevail upon him- 

{clf to reſume and complete ſo excellent a work, which his friends 

otten preſſed upon him, and to which he would fometimes anſwer, 
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that it was made li ſs neceſſary by the labours of ſeveral worthy and 
lea: ned perſons, ſince the appearance of his work upon the four 
oſpels.“ . 

: He received the rectory of Dravton, near Norwich, from biſhop 
Moore, his patron, who procured tor him a pariſh in that city; and 
theſe he ſerved himſeif at that ſeaſon when the bilhop reſided at Nor- 
wich. His preaching at firſt was without notes, and fo continued to 
be, till he wa: tector of St. James's. In 1704 he was appointed to 
preach Boyle's lecture; and the ſubject he choſe was,“ The being 
and attributes of God.” He ſucceeded io well in this, and gave 
ſuch high ſatisfaction, that he was appointed to preach the — 
lecture the next year; when he choſe for his ſubject,“ The evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion.“ Theſe 1 were firſt 
printed in two diſtin volumes; the former in 1705, the latter in 
1706. They have ſince been printed in one volume, under the ge- 
neral title of A Diſcourſe concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God, the Obligations of Natura] Religion, and the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of the Chriſtian Revelation, in Anſwer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
the Author of the Oracles of Reaſon, and other Deniers of Natural 
and Revealed Religion.” Clarke having endeavoured, in the firſt 
part of this work, to ſhew that the being of a God may be demon- 
ſtrated by aiguments a priori, is unluckily involved in the cenſure 
which Pope has paſſed upon this method ot reaſoning, in the follow- 
ing lines. They are put into the mouth of one of his dunces, ade 
dreiling himſelf to the goddeſs Dulneſs: 


i Let others creep by timid ſteps and flow, 
On plain experience lay foundations low, 
By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, 
And loſt to nature's cauſe through nature led. 
All- ſceing in thy miſts, we want no guide, 
Mother of arrogance, and ſource of pride! 
We nodly take the high priori road, | 
And reaſon downward, till we doubt of God.“ 
Dunciad, b. iv. I. 458. 


Upon which we have the following note: © Thoſe who, from the 
effects in this viſible world, deduce the eternal power and Godhead 
of rhe firſt cauſe, though they cannot attain to an adequate idea of the 
Daity, yet diſcover ſo much of him, as enables them to ſee the end 
ot their creation, and the means of their happineſs ; whereas they 
who take this high priori road, as Hobbes, Spinoza, Des Cartes, and 
me better teaſoners, for one that goes right, ten loſe themſelves in 
miſts, or ramble after viſions, which deprive them of all ſight of 
their end, and miſlead them in the choice of wrong means.” Clarke, 
it is probable, would not have denied this, and the poet perhaps 
would have ſpared his better reaſoners, and not have joined them 

| | with 
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with ſuch company, had he recollected our author's apology for 
uſing the argument a priori. The argument à poſteriori,” ſays 
he, “ is indeed by far the moſt generally uſeful argument, moſt eaſy 
to be underſtood, and in ſome degree {uited to all capacities; and 

therefore it ought always to be inſiſted upon. But for as much as 
atheiſtical writers have ſometimes oppoſed the being and attributes 
of God by ſuch metaphyſical reaſonings, as can no otherwiſe be ob- 
viated than by arguing a priori; therefore this manner of arguing alſo 
is uſeful oh neceſſary in it's proper place.“ We are not quite 
of Clarke's opinion here, ſince we cannot but think all the meta- 
phyſical reaſonings à priori againſt the being and attributes of God, 
ſufficiently obviated by the reaſoner a poſteriori; who, having built 
his demonſtration of thoſe great points upon the ſolid foundation of 
matter of fact, may juſtly leave the metaphy ſician to reaſon by him- 
ſelf. We are therefore better pleaſed with his manner ofexpreſſing 
himſelf, in the anſwer he made to Whiſton upon this occaſion, 
« When Clarke brought me his book,” ſays Whiſton, © it was the 
firſt volume, I ſuppoſe, I was in my garden againſt St. Peter's college, 
in Cambridge, where I then lived. Now I perceived, that in theſe 
ſermons he had dealt a great deal in abſtract and metaphylical rea- 
ſoning. I therefore aſked him, how he ventured into ſuch ſubtleties 
which I never durſt meddle with? and ſhewing him a nettle, or 
ſome contemptible weed in my garden, I told him that weed con- 
taincd better arguments for the being and attributes of a God, than 
all his metaphyſics, Clarke confeſſed it to be ſo; but alledged fot 
himſelf, that fince ſuch philoſophers as Hobbes and Spinoza had 
made uſe of thoſe kind of ſubtleties againſt, he thought proper to 
ſhew, that the like way of reaſoning might he made better uſe of 
on the ſide of religion: which reaſon, or excuſe, I allowed to be nat 
incon{iderable,” Whiſton tells us, in the fame place, that,“ as he 
had been informed, Dr. George Smalridge, afterwards biſhop of 
Briſtol, declared it to be the beſt book on thoſe ſubjects that had been 
written in any language:“ and biſhop Hoadly makes no ſcruple to 
declare, that“ every Chriſtian in this country ought to eſteem theſe 
ſermons as his treaſure, ſince they contain the true ſtrength, not only 
of natural, but of revealed religion.” They have paſſed through ſe- 
veral editions. In the fourth or fifth were added ſeveral letters to 
Clarke from a gentleman in Glouceſterſhire, relating to the demon- 
ſtration of the being and attributes, with the doctor's anſwers. This 
gentleman was Butler, afterwards biſhop of Durham. In the ſixth 
edition was added, ** A Diſcourſe concerning the Connexion of the 
Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, and the L oplication of them to 
Chriſt ; and an Anſwer to a ſeventh Letter concerning the Argument 
a priori,” |; 
"Cows this time, Whiſton diſcovered our author to have been 
looking into the primitive writers, and to ſuſpect, that the Atha- 
naſian doctrine of the Trinity was not the doctrine of thoſe early 


ages. 
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ages. Whether,“ ſays he, «© Mr. Newton had given Mr. Clarke 
yet any intimation of that nature (for he knew it long before his 
time), or whether it aroſe from ſome inquiries of his own, I do not 
directly know, though I incline to the latter. This only I re- 
member to have heard him ſay, that he never read the Athanaſian 
creed in his pariſh, at or near Norwich, but once ; and that was only 
by miſtake, at a time when it was not appointed by the rubrick.” 
In 1706 he publiſhed © A Letter to Mr. Dodwell ;” wherein all the 
arguments in his epiſtolary diſcourſe againſt the immortality of the 
_ Joul are particularly anſwered, and the judgment of the fathers, to 
, Whom Mr. Dodwell had appealed concerning that matter, truly 
repreſented. Biſhop Hoadly obſerves, that in this letter he an- 
{ſwered Mr. Dodwell in ſo excellent a manner, both with regard to 
the philoſophical part, and to the opinions of ſome of the primitive 
writers, upon whom theſe doctrines were fixed, that it gave uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction. But this controverſy did not ſtop here; for the 
celebrated Collins, coming in as a fecond to Dodwell, went much 
farther into the philoſophy of the diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to pro- 
duce all that could poſſibly be ſaid againſt the immateriality of the 
ſoul, as well as the liberty of human actions. This enlarged the 
ſcene of the diſpute ; into which our author entered, and wrote with 
ſuch a ſpirit of clearneſs and demonſtration, as at once ſhewed him 
gray ſuperior to his adverſaries in metaphyſical and phyſical know- 
edge; and made every intelligent reader rejoice, that ſuch an - 
incident had happened to provoke and extort from him that plenty 
of ang reaſoning, and perſpicuity of expreſſion, which were in- 
deed very much wanted upon this intricate and obſcure ſubject. 
* Aud J am perſuaded,” continues the biſhop, “that as what he 
has writ in this controverſy, comprehends the little that the ancients 
had ſaid well, and adds {till more evidence than ever clearly ap- 
peared before, and all in words that have a meaning to them, it 
will remain the ſtandard of good tenſe on that fide of the queltion, 
on which he ſpent ſo many of his thoughts, as upon one of his fa— 
vourite points.” Clarke's letter to Dodwell was ſoon followed by 
four defences of it, in four ſeveral letters to the author of © A Letter 
to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell ; containing ſome Remarks on 
a pretended Demonſtration of the Immateriality and natural Im- 
mortality of the Soul, in Mr. Clarke's Anſwer to his late Epil- 
tolary Diſcourſe,” &c. They were afterwards all printed together, 
and the“ Anſwer to Toland's Amyntor” added to them. In the 
midſt of all theſe labours, he found time to ſhew his regard to ma- 
thematical and phyſical ſtudies, and exact knowledge and {kill in 
them; and his natural affection and capacity for theſe ſtudies were 
not a little improved by the friendſhip of Sir Iſaac Newton, at whoſe 
requeſt he tranſlated his Optics“ into Latin in 1706, With this 


verſion Sir Iſaac was fo highly pleaſed, that he preſented him 
11. 
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with the fum of 500l. or 1ool. for each child, Clarke having then 
ve children. 4 65 

His friend biſhop Moore, who had long formed a deſign of fixing 
him more conſpicuouſly, now procured for him the rectory of St. 
« Bennet's, Paul's Whart, in London; and ſoon after carried him to 
court, and recommended him to the favour of queen Anne. She 
appointed him one of her-chaplains in ordinary; and, in conſidera- 


tion of his great merit, and at the requeſt of the biſhop, preſented 


him to the rectory of St. James's, Weſtminſter, when it became va- 
cant in 1709. From this time he left off preaching without notes, 
and made it his buſineſs to compoſe and write down as accurate ſer- 
mons as he could; “ not,” ſays biſhop Hoadly, “ becauſe he could 
not. proceed in the former method, with a copiouſnefs of good ſenſe 
and clear expreſſion, which the nobleſt audience might with pleaſure 
have attended to, but chiefly becauſe, from that time, it became his 
reſolution to prepare his ſermons in ſuch a manner, that they might 
hereafter be as uſeful from the preſs, as he withed them to be from 
the pulpit.” Upon his advancement to this ſtation, he took the 
| degree of doctor in divinity, when the public exerciſe which he per- 
formed for it at Cambridge was prodigioutly admired. The queſ- 
tions which he maintained were theſe: 1.“ Nullum fidei Chriſ- 
tanz dogma, in facris fcripturis traditum, eſt rectæ rationi diſ- 
tentancum ;” that is, „No article of the Chriſtian faith, delivered 


in the Holy Scriptures, is diſagreeable to right reaſon.” 2. Sine 


actionum humanarum libertate nulla poteſt eſſe religio;“ that is, 
„Without the liberty of human actions there can be no religion.“ 
Its thelis was upon the firſt of theſe queſtions; which being tho- 
roughly fitted by that moſt acute diſputant profeſſor James, he made 
an extempore reply, in a continued diſcourſe for near halt an hour, 
with ſo little heſitation, that many of the auditors declared themſelves 
aſtoniſhed; and owned, that if they had not been within ſight of 
him, they thould have ſuppoſed him to have read every word of it 
from a paper. After this, through the courle of the ſyllogiſtical dif- 


putation, he guarded fo well again(t the arts which the profeſſor was 


a complete maſter of, replied ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties 


ſuch an objector could propoſe, and pretled him ſo cloſe and hard 


with clear and intelligible anſwers, that perhaps there never was 
ſuch a conflict heard in thoſe ſchools. The profeſſor, whe was a 
man of humour as well as learning, ſaid to him, at the end of the 
diſputation, * On my word, you have worked me ſufficiently ;” and 
the members of the univerſity went away, admiring, as indeed they 
well might, that a man even of Clarke's abilities, after an abſence 
of ſo many years, and a long courſe of buſineſs of quite another na- 


ture, ſhould acquit himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if this ſort of aca- 


demical exerciſe had been his conſtant employment; and with ſuch 

fluency and purity of expreſſion, as if he had been accuſtomed to no 

other language in converſation but Latin. The ſame year, 1 70008 
| | reviſe 
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reviſed and correted Whiſton's tranſlation of the ** Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions“ into Engliſh. Whiſton tells us, that his own ftu- 
dies having been chiefly upon other things, and having rendered him 
incapable of being alſo a critic in words and languages, he deſired his 
great friend and great critic, Dr. Clarke, to reviſe that tranſlation ; 
which he was ſo kind as to agree to. 

In 1712, he publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pompous edition of 
Czſar's Commentaries, adorned with elegant ſculptures. It was 
printed in 1712, folio; and afterwards, in 1720, 8vo, Tt was dedi- 
cated to the great duke of Marlborough, “at a time,” ſays biſhop 
Hoadly, „when his unequalled victories and ſucceſſes had raiſed his 
glory to the higheſt pitch abroad, and leſſened his intereſt and favour 
at home.” In the publication of this book, the doctor took parti- 
cular care of the punQuation. In the annotations, he ſelected 
what appeared the beſt and moſt judicious in former editors, with 
ſome corrections and emendations of his own interſperſed. Mr. 
Addiſon, in the Spectator, No. 367, has ſpoken of this folio edition 
of Cæſar's Commentaries in the following words: * The new edi- 
tion which is given us of Cæſar's Commentaries, has already been 
taken notice of in foreign gazettes, and is a work that does honour to 
the Engliſh preſs. It is no wonder that an edition ſhould be very 
correct, which has paſſed through the hands of one of the moſt ac- 
curate, learned, and judicious writers this age has produced. The 
beauty of the paper, of the charaQer, and of the Cre cuts with 
which this noble work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt book that 
ever I have ſeen, and is a true inſtance of the Englith genius; which, 
though it does not come the firſt into ary art, gencrally carries it to 
greater heights than any other country in the world.” | 

The ſame year he publiſhed his celebrated book, entitled © The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,“ &c. which is divided into three 
parts. The firſt is, a collection and explication of all the texts in 
the New Teſtament, relating t» the doctrine of the Trinity; in the 
ſecond, the foregoing doctrine is ſet forth at large, and explained in 
particular and diitinct propoſitions; and in the third, the principal 
paſſages in the liturgy of the church of England, relating to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, are conſidered. Biſhop Hoadly applauds 
our author's method ot proceetling, in forming his fentiments upon 
ſo important a point. Ie has expatiat-d much in favour of this 
work; and Whiſton informs us, that ſome time before the publi- 
cation of this book, there was a meſſage ſent to him from lord Go- 
dolphin, and others of queen Anne's miniſters, importing.“ That 
the affairs of the public were with difficulty then kept in the hands 
of thoſe that were for liberty; that it was therefore an unſeaſonable 
time for the publication of a book that would make a great noiſe 
and diſtirbance ; and that therefore they deſired him to forbear, till a 
fitter oporoetunity ſhould offer itſelf:“ which mellage, ſays he, the 
doctor had no regard to, but went on according to the dictates of his 
E | A, Own 
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own conſcience, with the publication of his book. The miniſters g 
however, were very right in their conjectures; for the work made * 
noiſe and diſturbance enough, and occaſioned a great number of N 
books and pamphlets, written by himſelf and others. Thoſe by 
himſelf being entitled, 1. A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Wells, in 

* Anſwer to his Remarks, 1714. 2. A Reply to the Objections of 
Robert Nelſon, Eſq. and of an anonymous Author, againſt Dr. 
Clarke's Scripture Dothrins ot the Trinity ; being a Commentary 
on Forty ſelect Texts of Scripture. This anonymous author was 
ſuppoſed to be Dr. James Knight, vicar of St. Sepulchre's, in Lon- 
don. 3. An Anſwer to the Remarks of the Author of Some Conſi- 
derations conſidering the Trinity, and the Ways of managing that 
Controverſy. This author was Galtrel, biſhop of Cheſter. "Theſe 
two laſt pieces were publiſhed together in 1714, 8v0. 4. A Letter 
to the late Rev. R. M. (Richard Mayo) containing Obſervations on his 
Book, entitled A plain Scripture Argument againſt Dr. Clarke's 
Doctrine concerning the ever bleſſed Trinity. 5. A Letter to the 
Author of a Book entitled, The true Scripture Doctrine of the moſt 
holy and undiviced Trinity continued and vindicated;“ recom- 
mended firſt by Mr. Nelſon, and ſince by Dr. Waterland. Theſe 
two pieces were publiſhed together in 1719, 8vo. at the end of a 

tract by another author, entitled, © The modelt Plea for the Bap- 
tiſmal and Scripture Notion of the Trinity,” &c. 6. The modeſt 
Plea continued; or, A brief and diſtindd Anſwer to Dr. Water- 
land's Queries; relating to the Doctrine of the Trinity, 1720, 8vo. 
7. Obſervations on Dr. Waterland's fecond Defence of his Queries, 
1724, 8vo. 8. Replies to the Author of Three Letters to Dr. 
Clarke, trom a Clergyman of the Church of England, concerning 
the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, The letters and replies 
were publiſhed together, by the author of the letters, in 1714, 8vo. 
Books and pamphlets, however, were not all which the“ Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity“ occalioned ; it made it's author ob- 
noxious to the power eccleſiaſtical, and his book to be complained 
of by the lower houſe of convention. Their complaint was ſent to 
the upper houſe, June 2, 1714, ſetting forth,“ that a book had been 
lately publiſhed, and diſperſed throughout the province, entitled, 
« The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” and ſeveral defences 
thereof, by the ſame author ; which book and defences did, in their 
opinion, contain afſertions contrary to the catholic faith, as received 
and declared by the reformed church of England, concerning three 
perſons of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity, in the unity of the 

_ Godhead; and tending, moreover, to perplex the minds of men in 
the ſolemn acts of worſhip, as directed by our eſtabliſhed liturgy,” 
&c, June 4, the bilhops returned for anſwer, “that they approved 

the zeal of the lower houſe, thought they had juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, and would take it into their conſideration” and on the 12th 
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ſent T meſſage to them, directing an extract to be made of parti- 
culars out of the books complained of. On the 23d, the ſaid ex- 
tract was laid before the biſhops, diſpoſed under the following heads: 
« x, Aſſertions contrary to the catholic faith, as received and de- 
clared by this reformed church of England, concerning three perſons 
of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity, in the unity of the Godhead, 
2. Paſſages tending to perplex the minds of men in the folemn acts 
of worſhip, as directed by our eſtabliſhed liturgy. 3. Paſſages in the 
liturgy and thirty-nine articles, wreſted by Dr. Clarke in ſuch a 
manner, as is complained of in the repreſentation.” The doctor 
drew up a reply to this extract, dated June 26; which, it ſeems, 


was preſented to ſome of the biſhops, but, for reaſons unknown, 


not laid before the houſe. After this, there appearing in almoſt 
the whole upper houſe a great diſpoſition to prevent diſſenſions 
and diviſions, by coming to a temper in this matter, Dr, Clarke was 
prevailed upon to lay before the houſe a paper, dated July 2, ſetting 
forth, © 1. That his opinion was, that the Son of God was eternally 
| begotten by the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Fa- 
ther; and that the Holy Spirit was likewiſe eternally derived from 
the Father by or through the Son, according to the eternal incom- 
prehenſible power and will of the Father. 2. That before his 
book, entitled * The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” was pub- 
liſhed, he did indeed preach two or three ſermons upon this ſubject; 
but that ſince the book was publiſhed, he had never preached upon this 
ſubject; and becauſe he thought it not fair to propoſe particular opi- 
nions, where there is not liberty of anſwering, he was willing to pro- 
miſe, as indeed he intended, rot to preach any more upon this ſubject. 
3. That he did not intend to write any more concerning the doc-— 
trine of the Trinity; but if he ſhould fail herein, and write any 
thing hereafter upon this ſubje contrary to the doctrine of the 
church of England, he did hereby willingly ſubmit himſelf to any 
ſich cenſure as his ſuperiors thonld think fit to paſs on him. 4. 
That whereas it bad been confidently reported, that the Athanaſian 
creed, and the third and fourth petitions in the liturgy, had been 
omitted in his church by his direction, he did hereby declare, that 
the third and fourth petitions in the liturgy had never been omitted 
at all, as far as he knew; and that the Athanafian creed was never 
omitted at eleven o'clock prayers, but at early prayers only, for bre- 
vity's ſake, at the difcretion of the curate, and not by his appoint- 
ment. 5. That, as to his private converſation, he was not con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he had given any occaſion for thoſe reports 
which had been ſpread concerning him, with relation to this con- 
troverſy. His paper concludes with theſe words: © I am ſorry, 
that what I ſincerely intended for the honour and glory of God, and 
fo to explain this great myſtery as to avoid the hereſies in both ex- 
tremes, thould have given offence to this ſynod, and particularly to 
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my lords the biſhops. I hope my behaviour for the time to come, 
with relation hereunto, will be ſuch as to prevent any future com- 
plaints againſt me.“ | 5; 

After this paper had been before the upper houſe, being apprehenſive 
that, if it ſhould be publiſhed ſeparately, as it afterwards happened, 
without any true account of the preceding and following circum- 
ſtances, it might be liable to be miſunderſtood in fome particulars, 
he cauſed an explanation, dated July 5, to be preſented to the biſhop 
of London, the next time the upper houſe met; ſetting forth, “ that 
whereas the paper laid before their lordſhips the Friday before, was, 
through taſte and want of time, not drawn up with ſufficient exact- 
nels, he thought himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged in conſcience to ac- 
quaint their lordſhips, that he did not mean thereby to retract any 
thing he had written, but to declare, that the opinion ſet forth at large 
in his Scripture Doctrine, &c. is, that the Son was eternally be- 
gotten by the eternal and incomprehenſible power and will of the 
Father, &c. and that, by declaring he did not intend to write any 
more concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, he did not preclude 
himſelf from a liberty of making any inoffenſive corrections in his 
former books, if they ſhould come to another edition, or from vindi- 
cating himſelf againſt any miſrepreſentations or aſperſions, which 
might poſſibly hereafter be caſt upon him, on occalion of this con- 
troverly,” After the delivery of this explanation, the upper houſe 
reſolved, July 5, to proceed no farther upon the extract !aid before 
them by the lower houſe, and ordered Dr. Clarke's papers to be en- 
tered in the acts of that houſe: but the lower houſe, not fo ſatisfied, 
reſolved, July 7, that the paper ſubſcribed by Dr. Clarke, and com- 
municated to them by the bilhops, does not contain in it any recanta- 
tion of the heretical aſſertions, and offenſive paſſages, complained of 
in their repreſentation, and afterwards produced in their extract; 
nor gives ſuch ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal occaſioned thereby, 
as ought to put a ſtop to any further examination and cenſure 
thereof. Thus ended this affair; the moſt authentic account of 
which we have in a piece entitled“ An Apology for Dr. Clarke, 

containing an Account of the late Proceedings in Convocation 
upon his Writings concerning the Trinity,“ 1714, 8vo. It was 
written, Whiſton tells us, by a worthy clergyman in the country, a 
common friend of his and Dr. Clarke's; and contains true copies of 
the original papers relating to the proceedings of the convocation 
and Dr. Clarke, communicated by the doctor himſelſ, and occaſioned 
by his friend's letter to him, in relation to his conduct ; which let- 
ter, with Dr. Clarke's anſwer, is printed in the © Apology.” The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,“ as We have obſerved, was firſt 
pubiiſhed in 1712; afterwards there was a ſecond edition, with many 
alterations, in 1719; and there has been, fince his death, a third edi- 
tion, with very great additions, left under the doctor's hand ready pre- 
pared tor the preſs. Bp. Hoadly atſures us, in oppolition to thoſe who 
* | Xx 2 | have 
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have ſuppoſed Clarke to have retracted his notions concerning the Tri- 
nity, that, From the time of publiſhing this book to the day of 


his death, he found no reaſon, as far as he was able to judge, to al. 
ter the notions which he there profeſſed, concerning the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe ſchemes, which feemed 


to him to derogate from the honour of the Father on one ſide, or 


from that of the Son and Spirit on the other. And this,” ſays the 


Bp. I thought proper juſt io mention, as what all his friends 
knew to be the truth.” | : 
In the year 1712, he had a conference with Smalridge, afterwards 


Bp. of Briſtol, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, at Thomas 


Cartwright's, Eſq. at Aynho in Northamptonſhire. 

And in 1715 and 1716, he had a diſpute with the celebrated 
Leibnitz, relating to the principles of natural philoſophy and re- 
Iigion ; and a collection of the papers which paſſed between them 


was publiſhed in 1717, under the following title:“ A Collection 
of Papers which paſſed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz and 


Dr. Clarke, relating to the Principles of Natural Philoſophy and 


Sie To which are added, Letters from Cambridge to Dr. 


Clarke concerning Liberty and Neceſſity, with the Doctor's An- 
ſwers.” And, “ Remarks upon a Book, entitled, A philoſophi- 
cal Enquiry concerning human Liberty,” 8vo. The letters from 
Cambridge, which Clarke anſwers in this volume, were written b 

Richard Bulkeley, Eſq. author of a poem in 12 books, 1 


„The laſt Day.“ Tunis gentleman died in 1718, at about 24 


years of age. The Philoſophical Enquiry concerning hu- 
man Liberty,“ was written by Anthony Collins, Elq. All the 
Pieces contained in this volume were tranſlated into French, 
and publiſhed by Des Maizeaux in the firſt volume of“ Recueil 
de diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, la Religion naturelle, I Hif- 
toire, les Mathematiques, &c. par Meſlrs. Leibnitz, Clarke, New- 
ton, & autres Auteurs celebres. Printed at Amiterdam in 1720,” 
in 2 vols. 12mo. This book of the doctor's is inſcribed to her 
late majeſty queen Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, who was 


pleaſed to have the controverſy paſs through her hands, and was the 


witneſs and judge of every ſtep of it. It related chiefly to the im- 
portant and difficult ſubjects of liberty and neceſſity. This li- 
berty or moral agency,“ ſays the biſhop, “ was a darling point to 


bim. He excelled always, and ſhewed a ſuperiority to all, when- 


ever it came into private diſcourſe or public debate. But he never 
more excelled, tnan when he was preſſed with the ſtrength this 
learned adverſary was maſter of; which made him exert all his ta- 
lents to ſet it once again in a clear light, to guard it againſt the evil 
of metaphylical obſcurities, and to give the finiſhing ſtroke to a 
ſubject which muſt ever be the foundation of morality in man, and 


1s the ſole ground of the accountableneſs of intelligent creatures 
for all their actions. And as this was the laſt of Clarke's works 


5 relating 
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relating to a ſubject which had been, by the writings of cloudy or 
artful men, rendered ſo intricate, I ſhall take the liberty to ſay, 
with regard to the ſame tendency, from his firſt diſcourſe about the. 
being ot God to theſe letters, that what he has written to clear and 

| illuſtrate this cauſe, does now ſtand, and will for ever remain, be- 
fore the world, a laſting monument of a genius which would throw 
in light where darkneſs uſed to reign, and force good fenſe and 
plain words into what was almoſt the privileged place of obſcurity” 
and unintelligible ſounds.” Whiſton ſays, “ That Clarke preſſed 
ſo hard upon Leibnitz, from matter of fact, known laws of motion, 

and the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton, who heartily aſſiſted the 
doctor, J mean in thoſe letters, that he was forced to have recourſe: 
to metaphyſical ſubtleties, and to a pre-eſtabliſhed harmony of 
things in his own imagination, which he ſtyles a ſuperior reaſon ; 
till it was ſoon ſeen, that M. Leibnitz's ſuperior reaſon ſerved to 
little elſe, but to confirm the great ſuperiority of experience and 
mathematics above all ſuch metaphyſical ſubtleties whatſoever. 
And I conteſs,” ſays he, © I look upon theſe letters of Dr. Clarke, 
as among the molt uſeful of his performances in natural philoſo- 
hy.” Whiſton has preſerved an anecdote relating to this contro- 
verſy; which is, that Sir Iſaac Newton once pleaſantly told Clarke, 
that“ he had breke Leibnitz's heart with his reply to him.“ 
About 1718, Clarke made the following alteration in the forms 
of doxology in the ſinging pſalms, which produced no ſmall noiſe 
and diſturbance, and occaſioned ſome pamphlets to be written. 


To God, through Chriſt, his only Son, 
Immortal glory be, &c. 
And, | 
To God, through Chriſt, his Son, our Lord, 
| All glory be therefore, &c. | 


A conſiderable number of theſe ſele& pſalms and hymns having 
been diſperſed by the ſociety for Promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
before the alteration of the doxologies was taken notice of, he was 
charged with a deſign of impoſing upen the ſociety : whereas, in 119 
truth, the edition of them had been prepared by him for the uſe of 71 
his own pariſh only, before the ſociety had thoughts of purchaſing | j 
any of the copies: and as the uſual forms of doxology are not wr 
eſtabliſhed by any legal authority, eccleſiaſtical or civil, in this he wh 

had not offended. However Robinſon, Bp. of London, fo highly 14 
dilliked this alteration, that he thought proper to publiſh a letter 
to the incumbents of all churches and chapels in his dioceſe, againſt 
their uſing any new forms of doxology. The letter is dated Dec. 
26, 1718, and begins thus: “ Reverend brethren, there is an in- 
ſtance of your care and duty, which I conceive myſelf at this time 
highly obliged to offer, and you to regard, as neceſſary for the pre- 
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ſervation of the very foundations of our faith. Some perſons, fe- 
duced, I fear, by the ſtrong deluſions of pride and ſelf-conceit, 
have Jately publiſhed new forms of doxology, entirely agreeable to 
thofe of ſome ancient heretics, who impiouſly denied a Trinity of 
perſons in the Unity of the Godhead, I do theretore warn and 
charpe it upon your fouls, as you hope to obtain mercy from God 
the Father, through the merits of Jeſus Chrilt our Lord, and by 
the ſanctification of the Holy Ghoſt, three perſons and one God 
bleſſed for ever, that yon employ your beſt endcavours to prevail with 
your ſeveral flocks, to have a great abhorrence for the above- men- 
tioned new forms, and particularly that yon do not ſuffer the ſame 
to be uſed, either in your churches, or in any fchools, where you are 
to prevent that moſt pernicious abuſe, &c.“ It is rare to meet with 
a; man in hiſtory, who was leſs ſubje to © the deluſions of pride 
and felt-conceit,” than Clarke was: mean whule, the biſhop's let- 
ter was animadverted upon by Whiſton, in “ A letter of thanks to 
the right reverend the lord bithop of London, for his late letter to 
his clergy againſt the uſe of new forms of doxology, &c.” Jan. 
17, 1718-19: and in a pamphlet, entitled, An humble Apo- 
logy tor St. Paul and the other Apoſtles ; or, a Vindication of them 
and their Doxologies from the Charge of Herely. By Cornelius 
Paets, 1719.” Soon after came out an ironical piece, entitled, 
A Defence of the Biſhop of London, in Anſwer to Whiſlon's Let- 
ter of Thanks, &c. addreſſed to the Abp. of Canterbury, To 
Which is added, A Vindication of Dr. Sachevercll's late Endeavour 
to turn Mr. Whiſton out of his Church.” Whiſton's “ Letter of 
Thanks” occaſioned likewiſe the two following pieces; viz. * The 
Lord Biſhop of London's Letter to his Clergy vindicated, &c. by a 
Believer, 1719:”” and, © A ſeaſonable Review of Mr. Whiſton's 
Account of primitive Doxolagies, &c. by a Prefbyter, &c. 1719.” 
Ibis preſbyterwas ſuppoſed to be Dr. Wm. Bzriiman. To the latter 
Whiſton repliedin a ſecond letter to the Bp. of London; and the au— 
thor of“ The fſeafonable Review, &c.” anſwered him in a ſecond 
xt view, &c. As to Clarke's conduct in this affair, Whiſton eſteems 
it one of the moſt Chriſtian attempts towards ſomewhat of reforma- 
tion, upon the primitive foot, that he ever ventured upon:“ but adds, 
* that the Bp. of London, in the way of modern authority, was 
quite too hard for Dr. Clarke, in the way of primitive Chriſti- 
anity.” | | 
About this time he was preſented by the lord Lechmere, chancel- 
jor of the ducky of Lancaſter, to the maſterſhip of Wigſton's hof- 
pital in Leiceſter. In 1724, he publiſhed 17 fermons preached on 
ſeveral cccaſions, 11 of which were never before printed; and the 
year following a fſermon. preached at the pariſh church of St. James, 
upon the crecting a charty-{chool for the education of women ſer— 
vants. In 1727, upon the death of Sir Itaac Newton, he was 5 
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fered by the court the place of maſter of the mint, worth, communibus 
annis, 1200 or 150. a year. Upon this offer, Whiſton tells us, the 
doQor adviſed with his friends, and particularly with Mr. Emlyn 
and himſelf, about accepting or refuſing it. They adviſed him 
againſt accepting it, as what he wanted not, as what was entirely 
remote from his profeſſion, and would hinder the ſucceſs of his mi- 
niſtry. He was himſelt generally of the fame opinion with them, 
coulu not thoroughly reconcile himſelf to this ſecular preferment, 
and therefore ablolutely refuſed it; which Whiſton ſays was one of 
the moſt glorious actions of his life, and afforded undeniable convic- 
tion that he was in earneſt in his religion. 


In 1728 was publiſhed, “ A Letter from Dr. Clarke to Mr. Ben- 


jamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occaſioned by the Controverſy relating to 


the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion; and 
printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 401.” And here, for 
the ſake of putting things of a ſort together, let us mention a fact, 
relating to natural knowledge, recorded by Whiſton, and in which 
eur author was concerned. He tells us then, that “ about the year 
1709, alderman Clarke, and his ſon Mr. Clarke, ſaw a very curious 


fight in aſtronomy, which he dues not know that any others before 


had ever ſeen; and it was this. They happened to be viewing Sa- 
Arn's ring at Norwich, with a teleſcope of ſeventeen feet long; 
when, without any previous thought, or expectation of ſuch a thing 
as Mr. Clarke aſſured him, they both diſtinctly ſaw a fixed ſtar be- 


tween the ring and the body of that planet. A fure evidence,” ſays 


he, „that the ring is properly diftinEt from the planet, and at ſome 
diſtance from it; which, although believed, could hardly be demon- 
ſtrated before.” | 

In 1729 he publiſhed the twelve firſt books of“ Homer's Iliad.” 
This edition was printed in quarto, and dedicated to the duke of Cum- 
berland. The Latin verſion is almoſt entirely new, and annotations 
are added to the bottoms of the pages. Homer, biſhop Hoadly tells 


us, was Clarke's admired author, even to a degree of fomething 


like enthuſiaſm, hardly natural to his temper ; and in this he went a 
little beyond the bounds of Horace's judgment, and was ſo un- 
witling to allow the favourite poet ever to nod, that he has taken 
remarkable pains to find out and give a reaſon for every paſſage, word, 
and title, that could create any ſuſpicion. * The tranſlation,” adds 
the biſhop, „with his corrections, may now be ſtyled accurate; and 


his notes, as far as they go, are indeed a treaſure of grammatical 


and critical knowledge. He was called to this taſk by royal com- 
mand; and he has performed it in ſuch a manner, as to be worthy 


of the young prince, for whom it was laboured. The praiſes given 


to this excellent work by the writers abroad in their memoirs, as 
well as by the learned tmaſters of the three principal ſchools 
of England, thoſe of Weſtminſter, Eton, and St. Paul's; and the 
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ſhort character, that the performance was © ſupra omnem invidiam,” 
beſtowed by one whom Dr. Clarke had long before ſtyled * criticos 


* unus omnes longe longeque antecellens,” and whom every one will 
know by that title without my naming him, make it unneceſlary to 
add a word upon this ſubject.“ Whiſton informs us, that he had be- 
gun this work in his younger years, and that the notes were rather 
tranſcribed than made new. The twelve laſt books of the“ Iliad” 
were publiſhed in 1732, in quarto, by our author's ſon, Samuel 


Clarke; who informs us, in the preface, that his father had finiſhed 


the annotations to the three firſt of thoſe books, and as far as the 

59th verſe of the fourth; and had reviſed the text and verſion, as 
= as verſe 510 of the fame book. 2 

While Clarke was thus employed in finiſhing the remaining books 


of Homer, he was interrupted with an illneſs which ended in his 


death. Though not robuſt, he had all his life long enjoyed a firm 
{late of health, without any indiſpolition bad enough to confine him, 
except the ſmall-pox in his youth; till, on Sunday May 11, 1729, 

oing out in the morning to preach before the judges at Serjeant's- 
inn, he was there ſeized with a pain in his ſide, which made it im- 


poſlible for him to perform the office he was called to, and quickly 


became ſo violent, that he was obliged to be carried home. He 
went to bed, and thought himſelf ſo much better in the afternoon, 
that he would not ſulfer himſelf to be blooded ; againſt which re- 
medy, it is remarkable that he had entertained ſtrong prejudices. But 
the pain returning violently about two the next morning, made 
bleeding abſolutely neceſſary: he appeared to be out of danger, and 
continued to think himſelf ſo till the Saturday morning following; 
when, to the inexpreſſible ſurprize of all about him, the pain re- 
moved from his ſide to his head, and, after a very ſhort complaint, 
took away his ſenſes ſo, as they never returned any more. He con- 
tinued breathing till between ſeven and eight of the evening of that 
day, which was May 17, 1729, and then died, in his 54th year. 
The ſame year was printed his“ Expoſition of the Church Cate- 
chiſm,” and ten volumes of ſermons, in 8vo. His“ Expoſition” 
is made up of thoſe lectures he read every Thurſday morning for 
ſome months in the year at St. James's church. In the latter part 
of his time he reviſed them with great care, and left them com- 
pletely prepared for the preſs. This pertormance was immediately 
animadverted upon by Dr. Waterland, when Dr. Sykes took up the 
cudpels in favour of Clarke. A controverſy enſued; and three or 
four pamphlets were written on each ſide, with the titles of which 
there is no occaſion to trouble the reader. 

In reſpect to his character, Dr. Hare, then late biſhop of Chicheſter, 
ſays, “ Dr. Clarke is a man that has all the good qualities that can 
meet together to recommend him. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of 
learning that are valuable in a clergyman, in a degree that few poſ- 
ſeſs any ſingle one. He has joined to a good {kill in the ee. 
1 learne 
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learned languages; a great compaſs of the beſt philoſophy and ma- 
thematics, as appears by his Latin works; and his Engliſh ones are 


ſuch a proof of his own piety, and of his knowledge in divinity, and 


have done fo much ſervice to religion, as would make any other 
man, that was not under the ſuſpict:n of hereſy, ſecure of the friend- 
ip and eſteem of all good churchmen, eſpecially of the clergy. 
And to all this pietv and learning, and the good uſe that has been 
made of it, is added a temper happy beyond expreſſion; a ſweet, 
ealy, inodelt, inoffenſive, obliging behaviour adorn all his actions; 
and no pailion, vanity, inſolence, or oſtentation, appear either in 
what he writes or favs: and yet theſe faults are often incident to 
the beſt men, in the freedom of converſation, and writing againſt 
impertinent and unreaſonable adverſaries, eſpecially ſuch as ſtrike 
at the foundation of virtue and religion, This is the learning, this 
the temper of the man whole ſtudy of the Scriptures has betrayed 


him into a ſuſpicion of ſome heretical opinions.” 


Biſhop Hoadly alſo declares, “ He was a perſon of a natural genius, 
excellent enough to have placed him in the ſuperior rank of men, 


without the acquirements of learning; and of learning encugh to 


have rendered a much I-{s comprehéntive genius very conſiderable in 
the ways of the world: but in him they were both united to ſuch a 
degree, that thoſe who were of his intimate acquaintance knew not 
which to admire moſt. "The firſt ſtrokes of knowledge, in ſome of 
it's branches, ſeemed to be little leſs than natural to him; for they 
appeared to lie right in his mind as ſoon as any thing could appear, 
and to be the very fame which afterwards grew up with him into 
perfection, as the ſtrength and cultivation of his mind increaſed. He 
had one happinels very rarely known among the greateſt men, that his 
memory was almoſt equal to his judgment, which is as great a cha- 
racter as can well be given of it.” Then, aſter obſerving how great 
the doctor was in all branches of knowledge and learning, he goes on 
thus: © If in any one of theſe many branches he had excelled only 
ſo much as he did in all, this alone world juſtly have entitled him 
to the name ofa great man. Put there is ſomething ſo very extraor- 
dinary, that the fame perſon ſhould excel, not only in thoſe parts of 
knowledge which require the ſtrongeſt judgment, but in thoſe which 
want the help-of the fGirongeſt memory alſo; and it is ſo ſeldom ſeen, 
that one who is a great malter in theology, is at the ſame time {kils 


fully fond of all critical and claſſical learning ; or excellent in the 


phylical and mathematical ſtudies; or well framed for metaphyſical 
and abttract reaſonings; that it ought to be remarked, in how parti- 
cular a manner, and to how high a degree, divinity and mathema- 
tics, experimental philoſophy and claſſical learning, metaphylics and 
critical {kill, all of them, various and different as they are amongſt 
themſelves, united in Dr. Clarke.” Afterwards the biſhop informs 
us, how earnelily his acquaintance and friendſhip was fought after 
by the greateſt lovers ol virtue aud knowledge, what regard was paid 
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to hin by the chief perſons of the law, and, above all, what pleaſure 
her late majeſty queen Caroline 110k in his converſation and friend- 
flip; for “ ſeldom a week pafſed.“ ſays he, * in which ſhe did not 
receive ſome proofs of the greatneſs of his genius, and of the force of 
his ſuperior underſtanding.” 

If any one ſhould aft,” continues the hiſhop, “ as it is natural 
to do, how it came to paſs that this great man was never raiſed 
higher in the church? I muſt anſwer, that it was neither for want 
ot merit, nor intereſt, nor the favour of ſome in whoſe power it was 
to have raiſed him; but he had reaſons within his own breaſt, which 
hindered him from either ſecking after, or accepting any ſuch | wa 
motion. Of theſe he was the proper, and indeed the only judge; 
and therefore I ſay no more of them.” The truth is, his ſcruples 
about ſubſcription were very great, as we are informed by Sykes; 
who obſerves, in his culogium of Clarke, printed at the end of Whit- 
ton's © Hiſtorical Memoirs,” that © the doctor would often with, 
that thoſe things which were ſuſpected by many, and judged un- 
lawful by ſome, might be ſeriouſly conſidered, and not made terms of 
communion. He thought it would be the greatett happineſs to ſee 
the occaſions of good and learned men's ſcrupics removed out of the 
public forms of divine ſervice, and the doctrines of Chriſtianity re- 
duced to the New Teſtament only; and that it would be right to 
have nothing required from the preachers of the goſpel, but what 
was purely primitive, This he thought to be the only means of 
making the minds of ſincere Chriſtians eaſy and quiet. This he be- 
ieved would make men much more charitable to one another, and 
make ihe governors of the church and ſtate tranſact their important 
affairs with greater caſe and freedom from diſturbances.” Upon 
the whole, biſhop Hoadly makes no ſcruple to delare, that, -* by Dr. 
Clarke's death, the world was deprived of as bright a light, and 
maſterly a teacher of truth and virtue, as ever yet appeared amongſt 
us; and,” ſays he, in the concluſion of his account, “as his works 
mult laſt as long as any language remains to convey them to future 
times, perhaps I may flatter myfelf that this faint and imperfect ac- 
count of him may be tranſmitted down with them. And, I hope, it 
will be thought a pardonable piece of ambition and lelf-intereſted- 
nefs ; it, being fearful leſt every thing elſe ſhould prove too weak to 
keep the remembrance of my ſelf in being, I lay hold on his fame to 
prop and ſupport my own. I am ſure, as I have little reaſon to 
expect that any thing of mine, without ſuch an aſſiſtance, can live, 1 
ſhall think myſelf greatly recompenſed for the want of any other 

n emorial, if my name may go down to poſterity thus cloſely joined 
with his; and J myſelf be thought of, and ſpoke of, in ages to 
come, under the character of The FRIXND of Dr. CLARKE.” 

Ir is neceffaty to add. that Clarke married Catharine, the daughter 
of the Rev. Me. Lockwood, rector of Lite Miſſingham in . 
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folk; in whoſe gocd ſenſe and unblameable behaviour he was happy 
to his death. | — | 


CLARKE (W:Ltriam), an Eugliſh divine, was born at Hagh- 
mon-abyey, in S:ropſhire, 1096 ; and after a grammar education at 
Shrewſbury ſchool, he was ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, of 
which he wis ele d ed fellow, Jan. 1716-17; B. A. 1731, M. A. 
1735. He was preſenied by archbiſhop Wake, in 1724, to the 


rectoty of Buxted in Suſſex, at the particular recommendation of Dr. 


Wotton; and in 1739 was elected prebendary and reſidentiary of 
Chicheſter, and in 1770 chancellor of that church, and vicar of 
Amport, which he did not lang enjoy, dying Oct. 21, 1771, He 
married a daughter of the learned Dr. Wotton, by whom he left a 
ſon and daughter. Mrs. Clarke died on the 11th of July, 1783, 
aged 83. The fon, Edward Clarke, publiſhed ſome “ Letters con- 
cerning the Spaniſh Nation,” in 1763. He wrote a learned pre- 
face to Dr. Wotton's © Collection ot the Welch Laws” but his 
principal work, in which he introduced the famous Chicheſter in- 
ſcription, is, “The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh 
Coins, 1767,” 4to. He ſeems to have been alſo a very wiſe, as 
well as learned man; for, in anſwer to Mr. Bowyer, with whom 


he was very intimate, he writes thus: © ] find the archbiſhop and 


you are intimate; he (Secker), truſts you with his ſecrets: but I 
coul tell you a ſecret that nobody knows but my wife, that if our 
deanery ſhould ever be vacant in my time (which is not likely), I 
would not accept it,—I would no more go into a new way of life, 
furniſh new apartments, &c. than Mrs. Buwyer would go to a lord 
mayor's ball, I have learnt to know, that at the end of life theſe 
things are not worth our notice. April 8, 1767. He reſigned 
Buxted to his ſon Nov. 4, 1768, after having held that rectory more 


than thicty-four years. | 


CLAUDE (or LoRRaiN), a celebrated landſcape painter, was 
born in 1600, and ſent firſt to ſchool; but proving extremely dull 
and heavy, was ſoon taken thence, and bound an apprentice to a 
paſtry-cook, with whom he ſerved his time out. Afterwards he 
went with ſome young fellows to Rome, with a view of getting a 
livelihood there; but being unable to ſpeak the language, and withal 
very ill-bred, nobody cared to ſet him at work. Chance brought 
him at length to Auguſtino Traſſo, who hired him to pound his co- 
lours, clean his pallet and pencils, look after his houſe, dreſs his 
meat for him, and do all his houſehold drudgery ; for Auguſtino 
kept no other ſervant. His maſter, hoping to make him ſervice- 
able to him in ſome of his greateſt works, taught him by degrees the 
rules of perſpective, and the elements of deſign. : 

Claude at firſt did not know what to make of thoſe principles of art; 
but being encquraged, and not fiiling in application, he cane at 
= 55 17 3 length 
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je An to underitind them. Then his ſoul enlargedeitteli apace, 
an t cultivated the art with woudertul eagerneſs, He removed his 
ſtudy to the banks of the Tiber, and into the open fields, where he 
would continue from morning to night, taking all his leſſons from 
nature herſelf ; and, by many years diligent imitation of that exce]- 
lent miſtreſs, he climbed up to the higheſt ſtep of perfection in 
landſcape painting | | „ 
Sandrart relates, that being in the fields with him, for the ſake of 
ſtudying together, Claude made him obſerve, with as much nicety as 
if he had been well verſcd in phyſics, the cauſes of the diverſity of 
the ſam view or proſpect ; and explained, why it appeared ſome— 
times alter one fathion, and ſometimes after another, with reſpect 
to colours, as the morning dew or the evening vapours more or lets 
pievailed. | x % es ; 
His memory was ſo good, that he would paint with great faithfulneſs 
when he got home, what he had ſeen abroad. He was ſo abſorbed 
in his labours, that he never vitited any body. © The findy of his 
profeſſion was his amuſement; and, by the mere dint of cultivating 
his talent, he drew ſome pictures which made his name deſervedly 
famons throughout Europe, in that fort of painting 16 which he ap- 
lied himſelf, He has been univerſally admired for his pleafant and 
molt agreeable invention; for the delicacy of his colouring, and the 
charming variety and tenderneſs of his tints; for his artful diitribu- 
tion of the lights and ſhadows, for his wonderful conduct in the dif- 
poſition of his figures, and for the advantage and harmony of his com- 
Poſitions, : | LE | | 
Upon the whole, Claude may be produced as an inſtance to 
prove, that conſtant and aſhduous application will even fupply the 
want of genius; or, if this will not be allowed, will draw forth Le- 
nius into view, where nobody ſuſpected any genius was. This in— 
duſtry, however, he was always obliged to exert, for he never per- 
formed without difficulty ; and when his performances did not come 
up to his idea, he would fornetimes do and undo the fame piece even 
to ſeven or eight times over, He was much commended tor ſeveral 
of his performances in fre ſco, as well as oil. Fe was employed by 
Pope Urban VIII. and many of the Italian princes, in adorning 
their palaces. ' He died in 1682, and was buried at Rome, © 
| | | — ATIOOES 6; 
CLAUDE {(JonN), a minitter of the church of Paris, born at 
Santevat, in the province of Angeno!s, in 1019, was one of the 
reateſt wen of- the eccleieſtic al profefion. He ſtudied as far as 
philoſophy under his father, v ho was alſo a minitter ; and afterwards 
going throvgh a cout ſe of divinity, was ordained ar Montaubon, in 
1045. He was made minifter of a church of Fief, called ia Freine, 
where he offciated a twelve ir.onth, Afterwards he became mi- 
nilter of a church ot St. Afric, in R veigne; and ce git years after, 
palior ef that of Mimes, As the Proteſtants had an univerſity 
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the city of Mimes, Claude had there an opportunity of diſplaying 
one of his chic! t.lents, which was happily. explaining a theolo- 
gical ſubject; and he uled to read private lectures to ſuch as were 
candivates for the miniftiy. He had undertaken to refute the piece 


called The Method,” which was written by cardinal Richelieu 


again? the Protgſtants; but hearing that Martel, the profeſſor of 
divinity at Moi:rablan, had a ſynodical commiſſion for that purpoſe, 
he ud aſide that delign. | | 

Having oppoſ d, ia the ſynod of the Lower Languedoc, a man 
whom the court had won over to attempt a re- union, he was pu- 
niſhed for it by a decree of council, which forbad him the exercife 
of the functions of a miniſter in Languedoc, after he had exerciſed 
them eight years at Mimes. He went to Paris, to get, if poſlible, 
this reſolution taken off; and after ſtaving there ſix months to no 
purpoſe, he took a journey to Montauban, where he preached the 
day after his arrival, and accepted the offer which the people of that 
church made him. During this journey, he wrote a little book, 
which gave riſe to the molt famous diſpute that ever was carried on 
in France between the Prot-(tants and Roman Catholics. The oc- 
caſion of it was this. Meil. de Port Royal were at that time uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to make a convert of Mr. de Turenne to the 


Rowiſh religion; and for that purpole preſented him with a little 


1ece, in which they proceeded to ſhew, that the Proteſtant churches 
had always believed what is taught in that of the Romaniſts con- 
cerning the real preſence, and that a change of belief, ſuch as the 
Proteſtants ſuppoſe, is impoſſible. Mr. de Turenne's lady, who al- 
wavs dreaded What happencd after her deceaſe, namely, that her 
huſba!'d would turn Roman Catholic, dis all that lay in her power 
to confirm bim in the Proteſtant faith. For this reaſon ſhe cauſed 
an anſwer to be made to the pe of Meſſ. de Port Royal, and Claude 
was appointed to write it. He acquitted himſelf ſo admirably well 
upon this occaſion, that ſeveral copies were taken of his anſwer, 


which were ſpread every where, both in Paris and in the Provinces; 


ſo that had it been printed, it could not have been made much more 


public. MetT. de Port Royal hearing of this, thought themſelves 


abſolutely obliged to anſwer it ; which they did, by publiſhing in 
1664, the famous work, entitled,“ La Perpetuite de la foi de Ve life 
Catholique rouchant l'Euchariſtic;“ that is,“ The Perpetuity of the 


| Catholic Church, in regard to it's Doctrine of the Euchariſt.” It 


contains the firſt piece, and a reply to Claude's anſwer. This mi- 
niſter, who was then at Montauban, wrote a reply, which was 
printed with his firſt anſwer in 1666. This work is entitled, 
« Reponſe aux Praitẽs, intitulez, La Perpetui:e, &c.“ that is,“ An 
Anſwer to two Treatiſes, entitled, The Perpetuity, &c.“ | 
There is no doubt but the merit of Claude's book contributed 
greatly to it's fame ; nevertheleſs, the (tate in which Janſeniſm was 


at that time, was one chief caule of the mighty noiſe it made: for 


the 


o 
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the Janſeniſts conſidered Claude's triumph as nothing, provided it 


could but leſſen the joy of Meſſ. de Port Royal ; and therefore, for 


the ſake of pronwting their own cauſe, they ſpread in all places his 
name and merit: ſo neceſſary it is, as Bayle juſtly obſerves on this 


occaſion, for ſome books to appear at certain ſeaſons, and to be wrote 


againſt certain perſons. Arnauid undertook to refute Claude's book, 
and publiſhed a large volume in 1669. Father Nouet, a famous 
jeſuit, engaged in the controverſy, and publiſhed a book againſt 
Claude, who wrote an anſwer to it, which was printed in-16&68, 
Some prefer this anſwer to his other pieces; and we are told it 
was his own favourite piece. The author of the © Journal des 


ſcavans” diſcharged his artillery againſt Claude, by inſerting an ex- 


tract of that jeſuit's book; and this occaſioned Claude to publith 
a very witty provinciale againſt the author of the Journal. It is an 
anonymous letter, and entitled, “ Lettre d'un Provincial a un de ſes 
Amis ſur le Sujet du Journal du 28 Juin 1667;” that is, * A 
Letter from a Provincial to a Friend, occaſioned by the Jour- 
nal of the 28th of June, 1667 ;” which letter was anſwered 
by the journaliſt ſome time after. This conteſt went no far- 
ther; but with regard to Arnauld, who had added two more vo- 
lumes to the former, Claude was forced to engage in a very labo— 


rious ſtudy, in order to examine the tenets of the Greek church, 


and thoſe of the caſtern ſchiſmatics ; and he ſhewed great learning 


and abilities in the anſwer he made to him. The Janſeniſts only 


made a general reply to Claude's book. They publiſhed their 
«« Prejugcz legitimes contre le Calviniſme; ” that is,“ Juſt Prejy- 
dices againſt Calviniſm:“ which Claude refuted by one of the beſt 


works, ſays Bayle, that either himſelt or any other Proteſtant cler- 


gyman ever compoſed. It is entitled, © Defenſe de la Reforma- 
tion;” firſt printed at Roan, in 1673, and afterwards at the Hague, 
in 1082. 

Claude, as we have obſerved, was elected miniſter of the church 
of Montauban; it was about 1662. Four years after, he was for- 
bid by the court to exerciſe his functions there, which obliged him 
to go a ſecond time to Paris. He continued there near nine 
months, without being able to remove the obſtacles of his return to 
Montauban. During this interval, he was invited to the church of 
Bourdeaux ; but the congregation of Charenton, being unwilling to 
loſe a perſon of Claude's abilities, gave him alſo an invitation in 
1666. From that time to the revocation of the edit of Nantz, he 
did very great ſervice to that church, and to the whole body, by his 
excellent works, and by the minute attention he paid to the affairs 
which the deputies of provinces communicated to him. No man 
was ever better qualified to head either a conſiſtory or a ſynod, or to 
diſpute off. hand. He diſcovered this latter talent in the laſt con- 
ference, which Mad. de Duras deſired to hear. This lady, it ſeems, 
would not for{ake her religion, till the had heard Claude and the bi- 
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ſhup f Meaux diſpute in her preſence: ſhe accurdingly had her 
with; for theſe two illuſtrious champions diſputed at the counteſs de. 
Roie's her ſiſter's, the Iſt of March, 1678. Each diſputant wrote 
the relation of his conterence, and aſcribed the victory to himſelf. 
. Theſe relations were at firſt only handed about in MS. but at laſt 
the biſhop of Meaux publiſhed his in 1682, and that of Claude fol- 
lowed ſoon after. Claude was diſtinguithed from the reſt of the 
miniſters, by the manner in which the court ordered him to leave 
the kingdom. He, like them, had a fortnight allowed him to leave 
it, but the Romiſh clergy found means to ſhorten even that time; 
for October 22, 1685, the day on which the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz was regiſtered at Paris, Claude, at ten in the morning, 
was ordered to leave France in twenty-four hours. He obeyed 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion ; and ſet out, attended by one of the 
king's footmen, who was ordered to conduct him to the frontiers of 
France, and who, thovgh he executed his orders faithfully, yet 


treated him with civility. He ſet out from Paris in the Bruſſels 


coach; and his fame flying before him, procured him ſeveral 
obliging offices from many perfons in his journey. He paſſed 


through Cambray, where he lay; and was there preſented with 


ſome refreſhments by the jeſuits. The father rector did Claude the 
honour to pay him a viſt, which Claude returned; and the differ- 
ence of religion did not interrupt this obliging correſpondence and 
marks of mutual eſtee m. 

He made Holland his place of refuge; where he met with a very 
kind reception, and was honoured with a very conſiderable penſion 
by the prince of Orange. He uſed to preach from time to time at 
the Hague, and his laſt ſermon was on Chriſtmas-day 1686; where 
he diſplayed his excellent talent ſo admirably, that the princeſs of 
Orange was greatly affected, and extremely pleaſed with him. The 
authors of the ſupplement to Moreri's dictionary have indeed ſaid, 
that even the French Proteſtants themſelves never looked upon his 
ſermons as excellent ones ; but Bayle has declared, in anſwer to ſuch 
miſrepreſentation, that they contained all thoſe things which the 
Proteſtants could defire ; ſuch as the greateſt regularity and order, 
a deep ſearch into divinity, much ſublimity and majeſty, a nervous 
maſculine eloquence, and a juſtneſs of argument. All that can 
be ſaid on this fubjeR,” continues he, “is, that Claude had not a 
pleaſing voice; which gave occaſion to this ſmart ſaying of Morus, 
that all the voices will be for him except his on; but this did not 
| leſſen the great fame and eſteem in which his ſermons were held.“ 
On the Chriſtmas-day we have mentioned, he was ſeized with an 
illneſs, of which he died Jan. 13, 1687; and his death was juſt 
matter of prief to his whole party. Many judicious perfons among 
them regretted it the more, as thinking, that had he lived longer, ſo 
many ſcandalous quarrels would not have broke out among the Pro- 
teſtants, which have fince given ſo much pleaſure to . — 
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Catholics; yet others have believed, with greater probability, that 
- would have been impoſſible for any man to have prevented 
em. | | 
Claude married in 1648, and had a ſon, Iſaac Claude, March 5, 
1653. His father was very fond of him, and bred him to the mi- 
niſtry. He ſtudied in the univerſities of France; after which he re- 
turned to his father, who completed him in his ſtudies, eſpecially in 
thoſe relating to the pulpit. He was examined at Sedan in 1678, 
and judged very worthy of being admitted into the miniſtry. He 
was invited by the congregation of the church of Clermont. in Beau- 
voiſis; and his father had the ſatisfaction to, impoſe his hands on 
him in 1678, and to ſee him miniſter of the Walloon church at the 
Hague, when he retired to Holland in 1685, He died at the Hague, 
July 29, 1695, after having publiſhed many excellent works of his 

deceaſed father, 


CLAUDIANUS (CTLAupius), a Latin poet, flouriſhed in the 
fourth century, under the empcror Theodoſius, and his ſons Arca- 
dius and Honorius. Many learned men imagine him to have been 
born at Alexandria in Egypt: others, however, have made a Spa- 
niard of him; others a Frenchman; and Plutarch and Politian ſup— 
poſe Florence to have been the place of his nativity. Be this as it 
will, it is certain that he came to Rome 295, when he was about 
thirty years old, and there infinuated himſelf into Stilico's favour; 
who, being a perſon of great abilities both for civil and military af- 
fairs, though a Goth by birth, was now become ſo conliderable un- 
der Honorius, that he may be faid for many years to have governed 


the weſtern empire. Stiſico afterwards fell ito diſgrace, and was 


put to death; and it is more than probable that the poet was in- 
volved in the misfortunes of his patron, and ſeverely perſecuted in 
his perſon and fortune by Hadrian, an Evyptian by birth, who was 
captain of the guards to Honorius, and ſeems to have ſucceeded Sti- 
lico; for we find him, in an epiſtle to that miniſter, heavily vent— 
ing his ſorrows, and complaining of Hadrian's cruelty and unſor— 
giving temper. = | 

According to the report of the antiquaries, he roſe afterwards to 
great favour, and obtained ſeveral honours both civil and military; 


Arcadius and Honorius having granted him an honour, which ſeems 


to have exceeded any that had svwer been beſtowed upon a poet be- 
fore: for they tell us that theſe emperors, at the ſenate's requeſt, 
had ordered a ſtatue tc be erected for him in Trajan's forum, with a 
very honourable inſcription; and this they confirm dy the late diſco- 
very of a marble, which, after it was carefully examined by Pompo— 
nius Lztus, and other able antiquaries, was judged to be the pedeſtal 
of Claudian's ſtatue in braſs. The inſcription runs thus: * To 
Claudius Claudianns, tribune and notary, and, among other noble 
accompliſhments, the molt excellent of poets, though his own poems 

are 
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are ſutficient to render his name immortal, yet, as a teſtimony of their 
approbation, the molt learned and happy emperors Arcadius and 
Honorius have, at the requeſt of the ſenate, ordered this. ſtatue to 
be erected, and placed in the forum of Trajan. Under the inſcrip— 
tion was placed the following epigram in Greek, which was no leſs 
glorious to the poet. 


« Rome and the Cæſars here his ſtatue raiſc, 
©« Who Virgil's genius join'd to Homer's lays.” 


The princeſs Serena had a great eſteem for Claudian, and recom- 
mended and married him to a lady of great quality and fortune in 


Lybia, as he acknowledges very gratefully in an epiſtle which he 


addreſſes to Serena from thence, a little before his wedding-day. 
There are a few little poems on ſacred ſubjects, which by miſtake 

have been aſcribed by ſome critics to Claudian, and ſo have made 

him be thought a Chriſtian; but St. Auſtin, who was contempo- 


rary with him, expreſsly fays, that he was a heathen ; and Paulus 


Oroſius, the hiſtorian, who likewiſe flouriſhed about that time, 
ſays the ſame. Gyraldus therefore jultly blames the ignorant cre- 
dulity of Barthius and others, who have imputed theſe poems to 
Claudius Claudianus, and rightly attributes them to Claudius Ma- 
merius, a Chriſtian poet of Vienna in Gaul, and contemporary with 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who commends him at large. The time of 


Claudian's death is uncertain, nor do we know any farther parti- | 


culars of his life, than what are to be collected from his works. 
Father Rapin is rather ſevere on this author, but not without a 
foundation for his cenſure ; yet we may lay with Gyraldus, on the 
other hand, that there are many flowers in Claudian which deſerve 
to be gathered, and will, in the hands of a man of taſte, be found of 
great uſe, | 

CLAVIUS (CHxRISTOPHER), an eminent mathematician), was 
born at Bamberg in Germany, 1537, and became a jeſuit. They 
ſent him to Rome, where he was conſidered as the Euclid of his age; 
and pope Gregory XIII. employed him, with other learned men, 
in the correction of the Calendar. Clavias acquitted himſelf well, 
and defended the new Calendar againſt Joſeph Scaliger, who had at- 
tacked it with his uſual malignity. The works of Clavius, of which 
the principal are his © Arithmetic” and“ Commentaries upon Eu- 
clid,” have been printed in five volumes, folio. He died at Rome, 


in 1612. 


CLAYTON {(RoBERT), an excellent and learned prelate of the 
kingdom of Ireland, was born at Dublin, in the year 1695. The 
family from which he was deſcended, were the Claytons of Fulwood 
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in Ln tre, whoſe eſtate he became poſſeſſed of by right of inhe- 
ritange. His father, Dr. Clayton, was miniſter of St. Michael's, 
Dublin, and dean of Kildare; who being deſirous that his fon Ro- 
bort ſhould receive the beſt clatſical education, ſent him to Welt. 
minſter ſchool ; where, beſides enjoying the inſtructions of the able 
maſters of that ſchool, he was put under the private tuition of Za- 
chary Pearce, then a king's ſchular, and afterwards ſucceſſively bi- 
ſhop of Bangor of Rocheiter, From ſuch a connection Mr. Clayton 
could not avoid deriving particular advantage; and the two young 
gentlemen ormed a mutual friendſhip, which was preſerved, by a 
regular correſpondence, to the end of their lives. | 
From Weſtminſter ſchool Dr. Clayton removed his ſon to Tri- 
nity college, Dublin; of which, in due time, he became a fellow. 
Not ſatisfed with having received a merely ſcholaſtic education, he 
was d-ſirons of adding to it the benefits of foreign travel, and ac- 
cordingly made the tour of Italy ard France: | a; 
From whom Mir. C'ayton received holy orders, what preferments 
he had before he was raiſed to the epiſcopacy, and hen he took his 
degrees, we are nit informed; only we find, that he was become 
doctor of divinity in 1729. In 1728 he entererd into the matri- 
moni relation, which he was well able to do in the manner that 
was entirely aviceable to his own inclinations, by his. having come 
into the potlethon of an affinent eſtate, in conſc quence of his fa- 
ther's deccaſe. Some t me before his marriage, with a ſcrupuloſity 
very unuſual, he openly reſigned his fellow ſhip, without taking the 
Ieaſt meaſures io obtain in lieu of it any ecclehaſtical benefice. Ihe 
lady he married was Catharine, daughter of lord chief baron Don- 
neilan. Her fortune, which was not conſiderable, he made a preſent 
of to her ſiſter. He behaved with the fame generoſity to his own 
three ſiſters; tor, not thinking the proviſion that had heen made for 
them to be taſhivient for ſupporting the genteel ſtyle of lite in which 
they hail bern eo ncated, he gave to each of them as much more as 
Had beer: bequeathed to them by their father's will, He has often 
been heard to relate. with pleaſantry, the pains which his father took 
to engage him io (eck after a wife with a plentiful dowry. The old 
geni]-man, in order to obtain his fon's compliance, would argue, that 
a lady's beſtowing upon him a large tortune, was the ſureſt teſtimony 
the could ex ibit of her ſincere and unteigned affetion ; but our 
doctor, whoſe mind was far raiſed above pecuniary conſiderations, 
was reſolved to Follow rhe dictates of his own heart; he valued mo- 
ney only for the honourable ule which might be made of i, and libe- 
rahity and munificence conſtitutéd a prime part of his character: it 
was an extraordinaiy inflance of this difpoſition, which contributed 
towards his more fpecdy advancement to the high rank which he 
ſuſtained in the church. | 
Soon after Dr, Clayton's marriage, he went with his lady to Eng- 
| . N 7 
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land, to paſs a winter in London, Whilſt he reſided in the netro- 
polis, a perſon in diſtreſſed circumſtances applied to him for atfiſt- 
ance, which he declined at firſt to contribute to, from a ſuſpicion that 
there was ſome impoſture in the ſtory; but the petitioner appæuling 
to the teſtimony of Dr. Samuel Clarke for a recommendation f the 
caſe, Dr. Clayton deſired to have a certificate under th t gentle-= 
man's own hand; This accordingly was procured, and preſented to 
Dr. Clayton; upon which, inſtead of the uſual donation on fuch 
occalions; he gave to the neceſſitous man no leſs a ſum than three 
hundred pounds, which was the whole that he wanted to make him 
eaſy in the world. An action of fo uncommon a nature could not 
fail of introducing our divine to the acquaintance of Dr. Clarke, 
which was followed by a mutual eſteem and friendthip, and by a free 
diſcuſſion of theological ſubjects. The reſu!t of the converfations 
that paſſed between them, was Dr. Clayton's embracing thoſe reli- 
gious principles to which he adhered during the remainder of his 
Ife. Tais he hath been heard frequently to declare to his friends. 
Dr. Clarke carried to queen Caroline an account of Dr. Clay- 
ton's remarkable beneficence, and it made a powerful impteſſion on 
her majeſty's mind in favour of his character; which imprethon was 
ſtrongly enforced by the good offices of lady Sundon. This accom- 
pliſhed lady, the favourite of the queen, and the particular friend of 


Clarke and Hoadly, had been married to a Mr. Clayton, no very diſ- 
tant relation of our worthy divine. Indeed it is by her name of 


Mrs. Clayton, rather than that of lady Sundon, that (he has been 
moſt known in the world. Such a powerful intereſt, in connection 
with Dr. Clayton's perſonal merit, procured for him an immediate 


recommendation from her majeſty to lord Carteret, then chief go- 


vernor of Ireland, for the very firit biſhoprick that ſhould become 
vacant... An opportunity of this kind ſoon happened, by the tran- 
Alation of Dr. Robert Howard, biſhop of Killala, to the ſee of 
Elphin. It appears from Dr. Boulter's letters, at tha! time primate 
of Ireland, that he was well acquainted with the deſign which was 
then formed in England for railing Dr. Clayton to the prelacy : nor 
does the archbiſhop appear to have had any objection to this inten- 
tion; only he would have preferred Dr. Clayton's being appointed 
to the W of Clonfert. He was, however, advanced to the 

epiſcopal ſeat ot Killala, in January 1729-30. In this ſituation he 
continued till November 1735, when he was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Cork, upon the death of Dr. Peter Brown. The bilhoprick of 
Derry having become vacant ſume months before, the primate B ulter 
was apprehentive left Dr. Clayton ſhould immediately be re noved 
thither from Killala. This did not proceed from any diſlike which 
his grace had to our prelate, but from his being of opinion that ſo 
young a man, and ſo young a bithop, ought not tv be promoted with 
ſuch rapidity to the richeit fee in the kingdom, as it would create 
£3 2 great 
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great uneaſineſs to thoſe who had been longer ſeated on the epiſcopal 
bench. It appears, from two of the good archbiſhop's letters, that 
he was afraid of Mrs. Clayton's activity on this occaſion ; from 
which it may be collected, that ſhe was a woman of intereſt and 
« vine. and probably of ambition. What the primate propoſed was, 
that Dr. Hort, biſhop of Kilmore, ſhould be removed to Derry, and 


Dr. Clayton to Kilmord. This arrangement, however, did not 


take place: it was thought neceſſary for the public ſervice, that the 
excellent Dr. Rundle, who had been unjuſtly and malignantly per- 
lecuted in England, ſhould be promoted to the bithoprick of Derryg 
and the government took the opportunity, which happened not long 
aftes, of advancing Dr. Clayton to the ſee of Cork, trom which he 
was tranſlated to that of Clogher, in 1745. | 
Hitherto we have ſeen little or nothing of our prelate in his literary 
capacity ; and it is remarkable, that he had been many years a biſhop 
before he was known at all in the world as a man of eminent learn— 
ing. It is certain that he Jaid a good foundation of literature in 
early lite, and his progreſs in it might be greater than was commonly 
apprehended; but this was a ſecret, at leaſt to his acquaintance in 
general. Being diſtinguiſhed for the politeneſs of his manners, con- 
verſing much with the ladies, and mixing frequently in public ſo— 
ciety, the character of the ſcholar was loſt in that of the gentleman. 


It is indeed probable, that his application to ſtudy grew more intenſe - 


as he advanced in years ; and he is mentioned as an inſtance (we pre- 
{ume not to ſay that it is an uncommon one) of a man's having been 
rendered better by his exaltation to a biſhoprick. 

So unfavourable an idea was entertained of his erudition, that 
when he publiſhed his firſt work it was not believed to be his own: 
but this prejudice, which aroſe from an ignorance of the valuable 
manner in which Dr. Clayton had ſpent his time, was ſoon re- 
moved; and the whole world became convinced of his ſolid, various, 
and extenſive learning. Excepting a letter written to the Royal 
Society, upon a ſubject of no great conſequence, his firſt publi- 
cation was ** An Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Jews,“ which 
was afterwards tranſlated into French, and printed at Leyden, Not 
having ſeen this performance, we cannot aſcertain the year of it's 


appearance. Our prelate's next work was, The Chronology of 


the Hebrew Bible vindicated, the Facts compared with other ancient 
Hiſtories, and the Difficulties explained, from the Flood to the Death 
of Moſes; together with ſome Conjectures in Relation to Egypt 
during that Period of Time; alſo two Maps, in which are attempted 
to be fettſed the Journeyings of the Children of Ifracl.” This ela- 
borate production was printed in quarto, in 1747, and contains a 
variety of obſervations, which deſerve the attention of the learned 
reader. From the time of Uſher, the chronology of the Hebrew 
Bible has been generally adopted by the divines of our own country. 


* | Or 


* 


Of late, indeed, that of the Septuagint has been ably defende d by Mr 
Jackſon; and ſpeculative men will find abundant cauſe for doubt, 
with regard to a ſubject which will always be attended with diffi- 
culties that are not capable of being eaſily and fully explained. 
In 1749 biſhop Clayton publiſhed “ A Diſſertation on Prophecy;“ 
in which he endeavoured to ſhew, from a joint compariſon of the 
Prophecies of Daniel, and the Revelations of St. John, that the final 
end of the diſperſion of the Jews will be coincident with the ruin of 
the popedom, and take place about the year 2000. If in diſcuſſing 
matters of ſo diſputable a nature, our author ſhould be thought to 
| have failed in preciſely eſtabliſhing the point he had in view, it may 
be remembered, that, if he has been miſtaken, he has only erred with 
many able men who have gone before him in the ſame walk of theo- 
logical literature. The Diſſertation on Prophecy was followed by An 
Impartial Enquiry into the time of the Coming of the Meſſiah,“ in 
two letters to an eminent Jew, printed firſt ſeparately, and then toge- 
ther, in 1751. In theſe letters, and eſpecially in the ſecond of them, the 
diſhop of Clogher diſplays himſelf to great advantage. The argu- 
ments are addrefſed ſolely to the Jews, to convince them of their 
error in rejecting the Meſſiahſhip of Jeſus; and the ſubject is treated 
of with true learning, candour, and judgment. ä 1 
In the fame year (1751) appeared The Eſſay on Spirit;“ a per- 
formance which excited a very general attention, which has not yet 


loſt it's celebrity, and which was wo of a large and fruitful 


controverſy. 1. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop 
of Clogher, 8vo. 1752. 2. A Dillertation on the Scripture Ex- 
preſſions, the Angel of the Lord, and the Angel of Jeſus Chriſt; 
proving that the Word Angel is put to ſignify, on thele Occalions, 
material Bodies, and not Spirit: interſperſed with many curious Ob- 
ſervations, quite new; __ containing a full Anſwer to a late Effay 
on Spirit, which is calculated to ſet aſide the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity and Unity. 8vo. 1752. 3. A Sequel to the Eſſay on Spirit: 
being the Reſult of a fair and ſerious Enquiry concerning a very im- 
portant Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, as delivered in the Sacred 
Scripture. With ſome Obſervations relating to the Athanaſian and 
Nicene Creeds. Addreſſed to his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 8vo. 1752. 4. The genuine Sequel to the Eſſay on Spirit. 
Byo. 1752. This was akind of a burleſque performance, in which the 
humour was not ſuſtained with much ability. 5. An effectual and 
caſy Demonſtration, from Principles purely philoſophical, of the 
Truth of the ſacred, eternal, coequal Trinity of the Godhead, and of 
the perfect Inextenſion of Matter in Space. By John Kirkby, Rector 
of Blackmanſtone, in Kent. 8vo. 1752. 6. A Defence of the Eilay 
on Spirit, with Remarks on the ſeveral pretended Anſwers, and 
which may ſerve as an Antidote againſt all that ſhall ever appear 
againſt it. 8yo, 1752. 7. Aplein and proper Anſwer to the Quel- 
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tion, Why does not the Biſhop of. Clogher, ſuppoſing him to be the 
Author of the Eſſay on Spirit, reſign his Preferments? Wherein 
ſme Obſervations are made on the Articles of the Liturgy. By a 
Friend to the Eſtabliſhed Church. 8vo. 1753. 8. A Second Letter 
to the Right Reverend the Biſhop of Clogber, in Ireland; being an 
Anſwer to the Defence of the Eſſay on Spirit, fo far as it relates to 
the Author of the firſt Letter. 8vo. 1753. 9. An Anſwer to the 
Effay on Spirit; wherein is ſhewn, that the Author's Interpretation 
of Scripture is imperfect, and his Repreſentation of the Opinions of 
the ancient Fathers unfair. By Thomas Knowles, M. A..Chaplain 
to the Right Honourable the Lady Harvey. 8vo. 1753. 10. A full 
Anſwer to the Eſſay on Spirit; wherein all the Author's „ ee 
doth feriptural and philofophical, to the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
his Opinions relating to the Uniformity of the Church; his Criti- 
ciſms upon the Athanaſian and Nicene Creeds, &c. are examined 
and confuted ; with a particular Explanation of the Hermetic, Py- 
thagorean, and Platonic Trinities; and a Preface, giving ſome Ac- 
count of .an Author who hath lately publiſhed in Defence of the 
Eſſay. 8vo. 1753. 11. Some thoughts on Sclf-Love, Innate 
Ideas, Free-Will, Taſte, Sentiment, Liberty, and Neceflity, 
&c. occaſioned by reading Mr. Hume's Works, and the ſhort 
Treatiſe written in French by Lord Bolingbroke, on Compaſſion; 
together with a few Remarks on the genuine Sequel, and Mr. 
Knowles's Anſwer to the Eſſay on Spirit. In a Letter to a 


Friend. By the Author of the Eſſay on Spirit. 8vo. 1753. 12. 


The Negative on that Queſtion, Whether is the Archangel Michael 
our Saviour? examined and deſended. An Argument deſigned to 
prove the real Humanity of Chriſt. To which are annexed, Ob- 


ler vations tor illuftrating the Doctrine of thoſe Appearances under 


the Old Teitament, which are generally termed angelical: together 
with a full Interpretation of fuch of thoſe Narratives as are par- 
ricularly referred to by the Author of the Effay on Spirit. In a 


Letter to the Right Reverend the Biſhop of Clogher. By Sayer 


Rudd, M. D. Miniſter of Walmer, in Kent. 8vo. 1753. 13. A 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, from the Exceptions 


of a late Pamphlet, entitled, An Effay on Spirit, &. By a Divine 


of the Church of England. In two Parts. B8vo. 1753. 14. The 


holy ſcriptural Doctrines of the divine Trinity in eſſential Unity, 


atfd of the Godhead of Jelus Chriſt being one and the ſame with his 


| Father's, ſhewn to be not only wholly ſcriptural, but demonſtrative 


and motl clearly conceivable Truths, Wherewith is occaſionally 


- thewn, that the Newtonian Philoſophy, although formally and ma- 
thematically true, however is materially and phyſically falſe, T'd 
which is pre fixed, a prefatory Diſcourſe, wherein the phyſical and 
metaphyſical, and theological Errors of a late Treatiſe, entitled An 
-Effay on Spirit, are cl-acly ſet ſorth and confuted. By John Scott, 
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D. D. 1754. 15. A moral Diſcourſe on the Attributes of God; 
or a ſhort Keview of the Chriſtian Religion, on the Principles of 
Reaſon. By a Layman. Occaſioned by a (mall Book, entitled An 
Eſſay on Spirit, 8vo. 1754. 16. The Doctrine of the Trinity, as 
uſually explained, inconſiſtent with Scripture and Reaſon, and the. 
" pernicious Conſequences that attend ſuch. Miſrepreſentations of 
Chriſtianity ſet forth. Ina Letter to the Author of the late Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity. In two Parts, 8vo. 1754. 
17. A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the Excep- 
tions of a late pamphlet, entitled, An Eſſay on Spirit. Alto an Ap- 
pendix, containing ſome Remarks on the Deſication prefixed to 
the Eſſay. 8yo. 1704. The three parts of this Vindication, and the 
Appendix, were written by the late Dr. Randolph, of Oxford. 18. 
An Eſſay towards an Anſwer to a Book, entitled, An Eſſay on Spi- 
rit, By the Reverend Thomas M*'D-onnel, D. D. 12mo. Dublin, 
1754. This was followed by a ſhort vindication, by the ſame au- 
thor, in anſwer to ſome ſtrictures that were made upon him. 19. 
The Doctrine of the ever-dlelled Trinity proved, in a Diſcourſe on 
the 18th Chapter of Geneſis. By George Watſon, M. A. 8vo. 1756. 
20. A ſincere Chriſtian's Anſwer to the Apppeal to the Common 
Senſe of all Chriſtian People, concerning an important Point of 
Doctrine impoſed upon their Conſciences by the Authority of 
Church Government; and in particular to the Members of the 
Church of England. In a Letter to the Appellant. "Together 
with a Preface, wherein, occaſionally, the Cenſures of the Authors 


8 


— 


of the Monthly Review, upon the Eſſay towards an Anſwer to the 
Eſſay on Spirit, written by the Author of this Anſwer, are examined 


and obviated. | 


It is a remarkable ſact, and hitherto not known in the World, 


that the“ Eljay on Spirit” was not actually written by the biſhop 
of. Clogher; the real author of it was a young clergyman in our pre- 
late's dioceſe, who ſhewed the manuſcript to his lordſhip, and, for 
reaſons which may ealily be conceived, expreſſed his fear of ven- 
turing to print it in his own name. The bithop, with that ro- 
mantic generoſity which marked his character, readily took the mat- 
ter upon himſelt, and determined to fuſtain all the obloquy that 
might ariſe from the publication. He did not, indeed, abſolutely 


avow the work, nor could he do it with truth; but, by letting it 


| paſs from his hands to the preſs, and covering it with the dedication, 


which was of his own writing, he managed the affair in ſuch a 


manner, that the treatiſe was univerſally aſcribed to bim; and it 
was openly conſidered as his, in all the attacks to which it was ex- 


-poled. Few perſons, excepting Dr. Barnard, dean of Derry, 


knew the fact to be otherwiſe; and he hath authorized Dr. Tho- 
mas Campbell to aſſure the public, that the biſhop of Clogher wag 
only the adopted father of the © Eſſay on Spirit.” One effect of our 
prelate's conduct in this matter was, his being prevented from riſing 
= to 
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to a higher feat in the church. In 1752, upon the death of Dr. 
Hort, he was recommended by the duke of Dorſet, then viceroy of 
Irelan , to the vacant archbiſhoprick of Tuam; but a negative was 
put upon him in England, ſolely on account of his being regarded 
as the writer of the eſſay. | 
The next appearance of Dr. Clayton from the preſs was in a 
work undoubtedly his own; and that was, his “ Vindication of the 
Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament, in Anſwer to the Objec- 
tions of the late Lord Bolingbroke ; in two Letters to a young No- 
bleman. 8vo. 1752. This was only the firſt part'of his deſign, and 
it is executed with great ability. The miſtakes, in particular, to 


which lord Bolingbroke's objections to ſeveral parts of Scripture 


were owing, are well expoſed and confuted. P 

In 1753 the biſhop of Clogher publiſhed ““ A Journal from 
Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again. Tranſlated from a 
Manuſcript written by the Prefetto of Egypt, in Company with the 
Miſſionanes de propaganda Jide at Grand Cairo. To which are 
added, fome Remarks on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, and the My- 
thology of the ancient Heathens.” Dedicated to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, London, 4to. An edition was likewiſe printed in octavo. 
The biſhop, having become poſſeſſed of the original Journal from 
Crand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and which had been mentioned by Dr. 
Pococke, in his Travels through the Eaſt, communicated this tran- 
flation of it to the Society of Antiquaries, with a view of exciting 


them to make ſome inquiry into certain ancient characters, which, 


as appears from the Journal, are diſcovered in great numbers in the 
wilderneſs of Sinai, at a place well known by the name of Gebel el 
Mokatah, or the Written Mountains. By carefully copying a good 
quantity of theſe letters, his lordſhip apprehended that the ancient 
Hebrew character, which is now loſt, might be recovered ; and he 
was of opinion, that if a perſon were ſent on purpoſe to live for 
ſome time at Tor, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, he might make ſuch 
an acquaintance with the Arabs living near the Written Mountains, 
by the civility of his behaviour, and frequently making them ſmall 
preſents, that it would be no great difficulty, in ſix months, or there- 


abouts, to attain the deſired end. As this would require a good ca- 


pacity in the perſon employed, and be attended, likewiſe, with con- 
ſidcrable expence, Dr. Clayton thought proper io apply to the So- 
ciety above mentioned, to look out for ſome man of ſuch education 
and character as well qualihed him for the undertaking. The bi- 


| ſhop, at the ſam e time, offered to bear any proportion of the expence 


the Society ſhuuld think fit, in order to have the deſign thoroughly 

effected. The ſum which he propoſed to give, agreeably to the 

culiomary generolity of his temper, was a hundred pounds a year, 

for five years. Beſides procuring a copy of the unknown charac- 

ters to be found on the mountains of Mokatah, our prelate had 

another object in view, which was, to have a particular N 
| 0 
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of the ſecond ſtone ſtruck by Moſes, as mentioned in the twentieth 
chapter of Numbers. Ot this ſtone, which has lain unnoticed by 
any traveller of conſequence for ſo many thouſand years, mention is 
made in the Journal from Cairo; and it was looked upon by his 
lordihip as an atteſtation of the truth of the Mofaical Hiſtory written 
by the finger of God. For this reaſon, independent of all curio- 
lity, the biſhop thought it would be worth while to employ ſome 
perſon to go thither, who ſhould be very exact in his deſcription 
of it. 

It doth not appear, that any meaſures were taken by the Society 
of Antiquaries in conſequence of theſe propolitions; however, what 
Dr. Clayton had publiſhed excited the attention of ſucceeding tra- 
vellers. The celebrated Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, in parti- 
cular, made 4 journey from Cairo to the Deſert of Sinai, with the 
expreſs purpole of ſeeing and deſcribing the objects propoſed by the 
bilhop. With regard to the Written Mountains, the reſult of his 
inquiry was not agreeable to the expectations which our good pre- 
late had formed upon the ſubject. On examining the characters, 
Mr. Montagu was greatly diſappointed, in finding them every 
where interſperſed with figures of men and beaſts, which convinced 
him that they were not written by the Ifraclites. It will be diffi- 
cult, he ſays, to gueſs what the inſeriptions were; and he expreſſes 
his fear, that if ever it ſhould be diſcovered what they contain, no- 
thing important would be the effect of the diſcovery. If our recol- 
lection doth not fail vs, the reſearches of more recent travellers have 
been equally unſucceſsful. - 

In 1754 the bithop of Clogher favoured the literary world with 
the ſecond part of his“ Vindicatien of the Hiſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament. Wherein the Mofaical Hiſtory of the Creation 
and Deluge is philoſophically explained, the Errors of the preſet 
Theory of the "Tides detected and rectified; together with ſome Re- 
marks on the Plurality of Worlds, In a Series of Letters to a young 
Nobleman. Adorned with ſeveral explanatory Cuts. 5vo. This 
tract abounds with curious diſquiſitions, and with learned criticiſm ;; 
in the whole of which the author hath diſplayed ſingular ingenuity'; 
but that his judgment is equal to his ingenuity, we dare not take 
upon ourſelves abſolutely to affert, Ur. Clayton's account of the 
formation of the carth, and Gf ro was attacked by Mr. 
Alexander Catcott, a gentleman of the Hutchinſonian principles, 
but of greater learning and candour than uſually have appeared in the 
_ advocates of Mr. Hutchinſon's method of explaining the ſcriptures 
of the Oid Teitament. | 

Our prelate's next publication was in 1755, and conſiſted only of 
ſome letters which had paſſed between his lordſhip, when biſhop of 
Cock, and Mr. William Penn, on the ſubject of baptiſm. The 
point in debate was, What is the Baptiſm of Chrilt, and wherein 
does it conſiſt? Mr. Penn urged the arguments of Mr. Barclay, to 
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ſhew that the baptiſm of the Spirit is the ſame with the true 
Chriſtian baptiſm commanded by our Saviour, Matthew xxviti. 19. 
Our author contended, on the other hand, that the true Chriſtian 
baptiſm is to continue to the end of the world; whereas the bap- 
tiſm of the Holy Ghoſt has not continued, but ceaſed with the 
ceaſing of hes. | | 
We come now to an event of great conſequence in the Biſhop 
of Clogher's life. He had long been diſſatisfied with the Athana- 
lian Creed, nor did he approve of the Nicene Creed in every partt- 
cular; on which accounts he was not a little diſturbed, that they 
continued to be a part of the Liturgy of the Church. Theſe ſenti- 
ments he had declared in his writings ; but this, upon mature deli— 
beration, did not appear to him to be a ſufficient diſcharge 
of his Chriſtian duty. He determined, therefore, to avow the 
fame ſentiments in his legiſlative capacity ; and accordingly, on 
Monday, the 2d of February, 1756, he propoſed, in the Iriſh 
Houle of Lords, that the Nicene and Athanaſian Creeds ſhould, 
for the ſuture, be left out of the Liturgy of the Church of Ireland. 
The ſpeech which our Prelate delivered upon this intereſting occa- 
ſion, being taken down in ſhort-hand, was afterwards publiſhed, 
and hath gone through ſeveral editions. When the Biſhop return- 
ed from the Houſe of Peers, he expreſſed to a gentleman, who ac- 
companied him in his coach, his entire ſatisfaction with what he 
had done. He ſaid, that his mind was eaſed of a load which had 
Tong lain upon it; and that he now enjoyed a heart-felt pleaſure, to 
winch he had been a ſtranger for above twenty years before, 
Whatever happineſs the Biſhop of Clogher might derive from 
thus complying with the dictates of his own conſcience, he had 
not the additional felicity of obtaining the approbation of his au- 
ditors. His ſpeech gave great and general offence, and was par- 
ticularly diſguiting to the eccleſiaſtical Lords. The Primate ſaid, 
that it made his ears 1invle. But, though ſo declared and avowed an 
attack upon the eſtablithment was regarded in a very atrocious light, 
no meaſures were taken for calling Dr. Clayton to an account for 
it, till he had publiſhed the third part of his ““ Vindication of the 
Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament.“ In this part, which 
did not appear till the year 1757, he purſued his ſpeculations with 
as much freedom and ardour as ever. The nature of angels, and 
the ſcriptural account of the Tall and redemption of mankind, were 
the objects of his particular examination; befides which, he renew- 
ed his attacks upon the Trinity, and contended earneſtly for the ut- 
moſt freedom of inquiry in matters of religion. In ſhort, he gave 
up fo many doctrines as indefenſible, and advanced others, ſo con- 
traclictory to the thirty-nine Articles, that the governors of the. 
church of Ireland determined to proceed againit him ; and in con— 
ſequence of this determination, his late Majeſty, King George the 
| Second, 
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Second, was adviſed to order the Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdom“ 
then the Duke of Bedford, to take the proper ſteps towards a legal 
proſecution of the Biſhop of Clogher, A day was accordingly 
fixed for a general mecting of the Irith Prelates at the houſe of the 
primate, to which Dr. Clayton was ſummoned, that he might re- 
ceive from them the notification of their intentions. A cenfure 
was certain; a deprivation was apprehended. But, before the 
time appointed arrived, he was ſeized with a nervous fever, which 
brought him to his diſſolution, on the 26th of February, 1758. 
It is on all hands agreed, that the agitation of mind, into which 
the Biſhop was thrown by the proſecution commenced againſt him, 
was the immediate cauſe of his death, We have been informed, 
that nothing affected him ſo much as the conſideration that he 
| ſhould, on this occaſion, be forſaken by his royal Maſter. It does, 

indeed, reflect diſgrace on the memory of King George the Second, 
that he ſhould thus have been prevailed upon to give countenance to 
any meaſures of perſecution. Had Queen Caroline been living, 
the would undoubtedly have protected the Prelate of her own crea- 
tion; and who, ſuppoſing him to have been miſtaken in ſome of his 
opinions, was neverthelets diſtinguiſhed above ſeveral of his hre- 
thren on the Epiſcopal Bench, both by his abilities and his virtues. 
He was far ſuperior, in theſe reſpects, to the Primate, Dr. George 
Stone; who, whatever political talents he might poſſeſs, will not 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, with any extraordinary luſtre, in the 

hiſtory of religion and learning. | 
The perſon of Biſhop Clayton was not above the middle ſize; 
but his aſpect was commanding, and his countenance extremely 
plealing. His hair was dark, his eyes of the ſame colour, and 
though large they were piercing. His complexion was clear, and 
all his features in ſymmetry. The lineaments of his mind were 
not leſs fairly drawn. In private life he was much eſteemed, his 
manners being polite and chearful, his accompliſhments high and 
finiſhed, his addreſs open and engaging. He happily united the 
dignity of the great Ecclefjaltic with the eaſe of the fine gentleman. 
His elocution was diſtinct and ready, his preaching frequent, and, 
as it ought to be, plain and practical. The objects of his charity 
were uncommonly numerous, the ſums beſtowed by him large; 
and, in the true ſpirit of chriſtianity, they were given with ſuch 
privacy, that his beneficiaries feldom ſaw the hand by which they 
were relieved. A peculiar elegance diffuſed itſelf through every de- 
partment of his domeltic economy. His table was ſuch as became 
his rank; but, in the enjoyments of it, the Biſhop himſelf was ſin- 
gularly temperate. His favourite amuſement was angling, in 
which he was a great proficient. Though he lived much in ſociety, 
he found ſufficient time for ſtudy, by always riſing at five o'clock in 
the morning, both in ſummer and winter, By the union of tem- 
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perance and exerciſe, he preſerved an uncommon ſhare of health 
till the 64th year of his age; and, from the goodneſs of his conſti- 
tution, a far longer duration of life might have been hoped for, 
had not the preternatural agitation of ſpirits above-mentioned 
thrown hum into the acute diſorder of which he died. 

On Dr. Clayton's literary abilities and character, after what has 
been already ſaid, it is not neceſſary to enlarge. It is apparent, from 
his writings, that he was a man of a preat capacity, of a vigorous 
imagination, and of extenſive learning. The accuracy of his judg- 
ment does not ſeem to have been equal to his other qualities. From 
the livelineſs of his fancy, he was ſometimes carried, perhaps too 
boldly, into the regions of conjectiire : but theſe occaſional faults 
were amply compenſated for, by the liberal views of things, the 
general good ſenſe, and the variety of uſcful information with which 
his works abound. The very learned Mr. Markland, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Bowyer, ſays, © I thank you for the Biſhop of Clog- 
her, who I think was a great man.“ 

Our Prelate left behind him ſeveral works in manuſcript, which 
are now in the pe ſſeſſion of his executor, Dr. Barnard, Dean of 
Derry. This gentleman is of opinion, that they would do no diſho- 
nour to the Biſhop; but perſonal regard to the deceaſed, and a ten- 
derneſs to his memory, which the Dean thinks has already ſuffered 
ſuſh-ieatly for what was publiſhed in his life-time, have hitherto 
induced him to ſuppreſs them, leſt they thould again revive a ſub- 
ject, which were better buried in oblivion. Such is Dr. Barnard's 
view of the matter; while other perſons may, perhaps, be diſpoſed 
to entertain a different ſentiment, It is impolhble to prevent the 
Trinjtarian contio\crſy from being perpetually renewed; but it is 
probable that, in the prejent ſtate of uit, the publication of Dr. 
Clayton's manutcripts would not excite an extraordinary attention, 
or be attended with any very material advantage. 

We torgot to mention, in the proper place, that the Biſhop of 
Clogher was a Member of the Royal Society, and of the Society 
of Antiquazis He maintained a regular correſpondence with ſe— 
veral gentletnen of eminent literature in this country; and among 
the reit, with he learned Printer, Mr. Bowyer; to whom he made 
a preſent of the copy-right of all his works publiſhed in England. 
His Lancafhic Hate he bequeathed to his neareſt male heir, Richard 
Clayton, Eſq. Chiei Juſtice of the Common Pleas in Ireland; but 
the proateit thare of his fortune is inherited by Dr. Barnard, who 
married his niece, and of whom we need not ſay, that he is a gen- 
tleman whole reſpectable character is well known in the world. 


— —  — 


CLEGHORN (GrorGt), was born of reputable parents, at 
Granton, in the pariſh of Cramond near Edinburgh, on the 18th 
of December, 1716. His jather died in 1719, ard left a widow 
and five children. George, who was the youngeſt ſon, received the 
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rudiments of his education in the grammar-ſchool of Cramond, and 

in the year 1728 was fent to Edinburgh to be further inſtructed in 

the Latin, Greek, and French; where, to a ſingular proficiency in 

theſe languages, he added a conſiderable ſtock of mathematical 
* knowledge, 

In the beginning of the year 1731 he reſolved to ſtudy phyſic and 
ſurgery, and had the happineſs of being placed under the tuition of 
the late Dr. Alexander Monro, a name that will be revered in that 
univerſity as long as ſcience ſhall be cheriſhed and cultivated. 

This great profeſſor was eſteemed by all, but molt by thoſe who 
were more immediately under his direction. It was the lot of 
young Cleghorn to live under his root ; and in one of his letters his 
pupil appeared to dwell with peculiar pleaſure upon this circum- 
ſtance ; obſerving, that “ his amiable manners and unremitting 
activity in promoting the public welfare, endeared him to all his 
acquaintance, but more particularly to thoſe who lived under his 
roof, and had daily opportunities of admiring the ſweetneſs of his 
converſation, and the invariable benignity of his diſpoſition.” 

For five years he continued to profit by the inſtruction and ex- 
ample of his excellent maſter, viliting patients in company with 
him, and afſiſting at the diſſections in the anatomical theatre; at 
the ſame time he attended in their turn the lectures in botany, ma- 
teria medica, chemiſtry, and the theory and practice of medicine; 
and by extraordinary diligence he attracted the notice of all his 
preceptors. | | 

On Dr. Fothergill's arrival from England at this univerſity, in 
the year 1732, Dr. Cleghorn was introduced to his acquaintance, 
and ſoon became his inſeparable companion. Theſe twin pupils 
then ſtudied together the ſame branches of ſcience, under the ſame 
maſters, with equal ardour and ſueceſs; they frequently met to com- 
pare the notes they had collected from the profeſſors, and to com- 
municate their reſpective obſervations. Their moments of relaxa- 

tion, if that time can be called relaxation which is devoted to ſocial 

ſtudies, were ſpent in a {cleft ſociety of fellow-fludents, of which 
Fothergill, Ruſſel, and Cuming, were aſſociates; a ſociety ſince in- 
corporated under the name of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh. | | 

Early in the year 1735, when young Cleghorn had ſcarcely entered 
into his twenti-th year, ſo great had been his progreſs, and fo high 
a character had he acquired. that at the recommendation of Dr. St. 
Clair he was appointed ſurgeon in the 22d regiment of foot, then 
ſtationed in Minorca, under the command of Gen. St. Clair. 

During a reſidence of thirteen years in that i{land, whatever time 
could be ſpared from attending the duties of his ſtation, he employ- 
ed eicher in inveſtigating the nature of epidemic diſeaſes, or in gratify= 
jog the paſſion he carly inbibed for anatomy, frequently So 
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human bodies, and thoſe of apes, which he procured from Barbary, 
and comparing their ſtructure with the deſcriptions of Galen and 
Veſalius. In theſe purſuits he was much aſſiſted by his correſpon— 
dent Dr. Fothergill, who he acknowledges was indefatigable in 
ſearching the London ſhops for ſuch books as he wanted, and in 
forwarding them by the earlieſt and beſt opportunities. | 

In 1749 he left Minorca, and came to Ireland with the 22d re- 

iment ; and in autumn 1750 he went to London, and, during his 
publication of The Diſeaſes of Minorca,” attended Dr. Hun- 
ter's anatomical lectures. In the publication of his book he was 
materially. aſſiſted by Dr. Fothergill. | 

Of this work the following culogium has been pronounced by a 
competent judge : © Tt forms a jult model for the imitation of fu- 
ture medica] Writers: it not only exhibits an accurate ſtate of the 
air, but a minute detail of the vegetable productions of the ifland ; 
and concludes with medical oblcrvations, important in every point 
of view, and in ſome inſtances either new, or applicd in a manner, 
which preceding practitioners had not admitted.“ It is a modern 
practice, for which we are indebted to Dr. Cleghorn, to recom- 
mend aceſcent vegetables, in low, remittent, and putrid fevers, and 
the early and copious exhibition of bark, which had been inter- 
dicted from miſtaken facts, deduced from falſe theories. 

In 1751 the Doctor ſettled in Dublin; and, in imitation of 
Monro and Hunter, began to give annual courſes of anatomy. 

A few years after his coming to Dublin he was admitted into 
the-univerſity as lecturer in anatomy. In the year 1784, the Col- 
lege of Phylicians there elected him an honorary member; and 
ſince that time, from lecturer in anatomy he was made proleſſor; 
and had likewiſe the honour of being one of the original members 
of the Iriſh Academy for promoting arts and ſciences, which is 
now eſtablifhed by Royal authority. In 1777, when the Royal 
Medical Society was eſtabliſhed at Paris, he was nomiuated a fellow. 
of it. | 

In one of his epiſtles to Dr. Cuming, he madeſtly concluded, 
& My greateſt ambition is to be reputed a well-m-aning member of 
ſociety, who wiſhed to be uſeful in his itation ; and who was always 
of opinion, that honeſly is the belt policy; and that a good name is 
better than riches.” 

In another letter to the fame friend, written in 1785, he fays, 
© In the year 1772, increaſing bulineſs and declining health obliged 
me io commit the chief care of my annual anatomical courte, for 
the inſtruction of ſtudents in phyſie and furgery, to my favourite 
pupil Dr. Purcell, who has not only kept it up ever fince, but im— 
proved it ſo as to advance it's reputation and his own; yet stil I 
continue to read, as I have done for upwards of twenty yea:s, to 
a crowded audience, a ſhort courſe of lectures, the delign of which 
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is to give to general ſcholars a comprehenſive view of the animal 
kingdom, and to point out to them the conduct of nature in form- 
ing their various tribes, and fitting their ſeveral organs to their re- 
ſpective modes of life: this affords me an opportunity of exciting 
in my hearers an cager delire for anatomical knowledge, by ſhewing 

them a variety of elegant preparations, and of railing their minds 
from the creature to the Creator, whoſe power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs, is no where diſplayed to greater advantage than in the form- 
ation of animals,” : 
About 1774, on the death of his only brother in Scotland, he ſent 
for his ſurviving family, conſiſting of the widow and nine children, 
and ſettled them in Dublin under his own eye, that he might 
have it more in his power to afford them that protection and aſſiſ- 
tance which they might ſtand in need of. His elder nephew Wil- 
liam he educated in the medical profeſſion ; but after giving him 
the beſt education which Europe could afford, and getting him 
Joined with himſelf in the lectureſhip, the Doctor's pleaſing hopes 
were molt unfortunately fruſtrated by the young gentleman's death, 
which happened about 1784. This gentleman had taken his degree 
of Doctor in Phyſic at Edinburgh in 1779, hd wrote and publithed 
a very ingenious inaugural diflertation, entitled, T heorzam Ignis Come 
plec tens. | 


He died univerſally and ſincerely regretted by all who knew him, 


on account of his uncommon abilities, and moſt amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, 

Dr. Cleghorn, with an acquired independence, devoted his mo- 
ments of leiſure from the ſeverer ſtudies of his profeſſion to farm- 
ing and horticulture. But his attention to this employment did not 
leſſen his care of his relations, who, from a grateful and affectionate 
regard, looked up.to him as a parent: the duties of which ſtation 
he ſo tenderly filled up, as to induce Dr. Lettſom, from whole me- 
moirs this account is takep, to apply to him the words of Horace, 
Notus in fratres animi paterni. Dr. Cleghorn died in Decem- 
ber, 1789. | | 


CLEIVELAND (Jon x). See CLEVELAND. 


Dre 

CLEMENS (RouAxus), was born at Rome, where he lived a 
companion, and fellow labourer of St. Paul; he was one of thoſe, 
whole names are written in the book of life. Origen calls him a 
diſciple of St. Peter; and it is not unlikely, but that he might aid 
and aſſiſt this apoſtle in founding the church at Rome. It is certain 
that he was afterwards bifhop of that fee; but when he was made 
ſo, cannot, it ſeems, be clearly determined. There are various 
opinions about it. Some ſay, upon the authority of Tertullian and 
Euſebius, that Clemens was conſecrated by St. Peter, but admitted 
at firit to preſide over that part only of the church which compriſed 
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the Jewiſh converts; and that he did not come into the full poſſeſ- 
ſion and adminiſtration of his office, till the death of Linus, who 
had been ordained by St. Paul, biſhop of the Gentile church, and 
of Anacletus, who ſucceeded him: and this has been fixed to 
the year 93. Others have contended, that Clemens ſucceeded to 
the care of tha whole church in the year 64, or 65, and that he held 
it to the year 81, or, as others again will have it, 83: but all this, 
with the other circumſtances of this father's life, muſt be left un- 
certain as we find it. | h 

There is nothing remaining of his works, that can be aſcer- 
rained, excepting one epiſtle, which was written to the church of 
Corinth, in the name of the church of Rome, to quiet ſome dif- 
turbances which had been raiſed by unruly brethren in the former; 
and to re-eſtabliſh and confirm them in that faith, which had been 
delivered to them by the apoſtles, but from which ſome of them 
had revolted. The epiſtle is a very fine one; and, next to holy 
writ, has uſually been eſteemed one of the moſt valuable monu- 
ments which have come down to us of ecclefiaſtical antiquity. Here 
Clemens exhorts the Corinthians to be united, and at peace with 
one another: he enjoigs obedience particularly, and ſubmiſſion to 
their ſpiritual governors: he declares thoſe, who had formed cabals 
againſt their paſtors, and had troubled the church with their ſedi- 
tions, as utterly unworthy of the name of Chriſtians : he points 
out to them the fatal conſequences of ſuch divitions : he preſſes 
them to return immediately to their duty, by ſubmitting to their 
righttul paſtors, and practiſing all humility, kindneſs, and charity 
one towards another, This was very good advice undoubtedly 
and as it probably wrought no ill effect formerly at Corinth, ſo it 
would have been well it it had been followed in many Chriſtian 
churches ſince. The beſt edition of Clemens's epiſtle, is that of 
Le Clerc's in his Patres Apoſtolici, in two vols. foliv. Amſt. 


1098. 
CLEMENS (Titus FLavius), an eminent father of the 


church, 1n the end of the 2d and beginning of the 3d century, was 
an Athenian, as ſome will have it, but according to others an 
Alexandrian; on which account he is uſually called Clemens Alcx- 
andrinus, by way of diſtinguiſhing him from Clemens Romanus.“ 
Cave goes a kind of middle way, in order to reconcile theſe two 
opinions, and make them a little conſiſtent with each other; by 
ſuppoſing, that Clemens was born and educated at Athens, and ate 
terwards went to Alexandria. Be this as it will, it is generally 
agreed, that he begun his ſtudies in Greece, continued them in 
Aja, and finiſhed them, together with his lite, in Egypt. His thirſt 
after knowledge ſeems to have been great: tor he had ſeveral maſ- 
ters of different forts, under whom he not only perfected bimſelf 


in polite literature and heathen learning, but acquired ailo a _ 
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exact and enlarged idea of the Chriltian revelation. From what 
we are able to collect from his own account, his maſters were ſuch 
as had either been diſciples of the apoltles themſelves, or at leaſt had 
converſed with thoſe diſciples: but it is reaſonable to conclude, 
from the interval of time there muſt needs have been between Cle- 
fnens and the apoſtles, that they were of the latter kind. Of all 
his maſters, Pantænus, who was the laſt, was his favourite, Pan- 
tænus was a philoſopher of the ſtoic ſchool, who afterwards be- 
came a Chriſtian, He inſtructed the Catechumens at Alexandria; 
and, if ſome authors may be credited, had been employed in that 
office from the days of the evangeliſt Mark. As ſoon as Clemens 
arrived at Alexandria, he put himſelf under the direction of Pan- 
tænus; and when Pantænus was ſent by Demetrius, Bp. of Alex- 
andria, to preach the goſpel to the Indians, at the requeſt of their 
ambaſſadors, as he was about the year 191, Clemens ſucceeded him 
in the catechetical ſchool. He acquitted himſelf admirably well 
in this employment; and many great men came out of it, as Ori- 
en and Alexander biſhop of Jeruſalem, Clemens's method of 
inſtructing the Catechumens is ſaid to have been this. He pointed 
out to them, and explained all that was good in the Pagan philoſo- 
hy; and then led them on inſenſibly to Chriſtianity, For in his 
philoſophic character, which he ſeems {till to have preſerved, he 
was an eclectic ; that is, he was not attached to any particular ſect 
of philoſophers, but left himlelf at liberty to pick out what hs 
thought good and found from them all, | 
Beſides the office of catechiſt, Clemens was raiſed to the dignity 
of the prieſthood ; probably, at the beginning of the emperor Seve- 
rus's reign ; ſince Euſebius, in his hiltory of the events of the year 
195, gives Clemens the title of prieſt. About this time he under= 
took a defence of Chiſtianity againſt pagans and heretics, in a 
work, entitled © Stromates,“ on account of the variety of matter 
which it treats : for: Stromates“ {1gnifies © Diſcourſes abounding 
with miſcellaneous Matter,” 

In this work he has made a great collection of heathen learning, 
for the ſake of thewing the conformity there is between ſome opi- 
nions, which the Chriitians and the philoſophers held in common; 
he has cenſurcd the pagan philoſophers for maintaining doctrines 
abſurd and pernicious ; he has ſupported and explained Chriſtiani- 
ty; and all this with ſuch prodigious learning, as ſhews him to 
have read almoſt every thing that had been written. When Severus 
began a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, which he is ſuppoſed to 
have been provoked to, by a rebellion of the Jews; (for the pagans 
had not as yet learned to diſtinguiſh Jews and Chriſt ans,) many 
left Egypt to eſcape the violence of it. Clemens ſeems to have 
been among thoſe who fled; and upon this occaſion drew up a dil- 
courſe, to prove the lawtulneſs of flying in times of perſecution : 
for this expedient, though explicitly allowed and even enjoined in 
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the goſpel, had been rejected by ſome early converts, as a baſe de- 
ſertion of the cauſe; by Tertullian in particular. Clemens went 
to Jeruſalem, and took up his abode for ſome time with Alexander, 
who was ſoon after biſhop of that ſee. During his ſtay there, he 
was of great ſervice to the church, as appears from a letter of Alex- 
ander to the church of Antioch, which Clemens himſelf carried: 
in which Alexander fays, that“ Clemens was a man of great vir- 
tue, as the church of Antioch knew already, and would know bet- 
ter when he came among them; and that having been at Jeruſalem, 
he had, by God's bluſling, greatly confirmed and ſtrengthened that 
church.“ = 
From Antioch he returned to Alexandria; but we know not how 
Jong he lived : all that can be laid is, that he ſurvived Pantænus at 
lealt fome years, and that he was not old when he compoſed his 
«« Stromates ;” tor he telis us plainly, that he had made that collec- 
tion with a view of it's ferving him in his old age, when his memo- 
ry ſhould come to fail him. Hiſtory fays nothing of his death; but 
his memory appears to have been highly reverenced at Alexandria, 
as we learn from an cxtract of a letter from Alexander to Origen, 
preſerved by Euſebius. Among ſeveral works which Clemens was 
the author of, there are only three conſiderable ones remaining. 
1. ©* Protrepticon ad Gentes,” or,“ An Exhortation to the Pagans :" 
in which he refutes the error and falizood of their religions, and 
exhorts them to embrace Chriſtianity. 2.“ Pædagogus, or, © The 
Schoolmaſter:“ in which he lays down a regular plan of duty for 
the Chriſtian convert. And, 3.“ The Stromates.” Daniel Hein- 
fins has weil enough compared theſe three works of Clemens to the 
three different degrees, Which the heathen myſtagogues and philo- 
ſophers obferved, when they introduced a candidate to the know- 
ledge of the myſteries: the fit of winch was purgation, the ſecond 
initiation, and the third intuition, Now, fays Heinſius, Clemens 
in his © Protrepticon” has l:bourcd to purge tis pupil from the filth 
of heathen idolatry ard ſ{uperilition: in his“ Padagogus' he has 
initiated him into the rites and duties of a Chriſtian: and in his 
« Stromates,“ he has admitted him to a fight of thofe tremen- 
dous myſteries which the adepts only were qualified to contem— 
late. | ; | | 
Beſides theſe works, there are preſerved ſome pieces of Clemens 
of a ſmaller kind; as an homily entitled,“ Quis dives falvetur ; 
What rich man can be ſaved 5” which was firſt printed at Paris in 
1672, and afterwarcs at Oxford in 1683, with ſome other frag- 
ments, in Geck and Latin. Alltheſe have been printed in the later 
editions of his works: the belt of which is that publiſhed in two 
vols. folio by Potter, after wards archbithop of Canterbury; at Ox- 
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CLEOPATRA, (Quzzn or ECG r,) famous for her wit, 
beauty, and intrigues, Was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletus king of 
that country: who, dying in the year 51 before Chriſt, bequeathed 
his crown to the eldeſt of his ſons, and the eldeſt of his daugh- 
ters; ordering them to be joined to each other in marriage, accord- 
ing to the uſage of their family, and jointly to govern the Egyp- 
tian kingdom. They were both of them very young, Cleopatra the 
eldeſt being only ſeventeen ; and therefore he committed them to 
the tuition of the Roman ſenate. 'T hey could not agree, either to 
be married, or to reign together. Ptolemy, the brother, deprived 
Cleopatra of that thare in the government, which was left her by 
Auletes's will, and drove her out of the kingdom. She raiſed an 
army in Syria and Paleſtine, for the obtaining of her reſtoration 
and was now at war with her brother Ptolemy. | 

At this conjuncture, Julius Cæſar, in the purſuit of Pompey, 
failed into Egypt, and came to Alexandria, Here he employed his 
vacant hours, in hearing and determining the controverſy between 
Ptolemy and his lifter Cleopatra: which he claimed a right to do, 
as an arbitrator appointed by the wiil of Auletes, the power of the 
Romans being then veſted in him as their dictator. The cauſe was 
accordingly brought to Cæſar's hearing, and advocates on both ſides 
were appointed to plead the matter betore him. But Cleoparra, 
conſidering that Cæſar was extremely poſſeſſed with the love of wo- 
men, laid a plot to take hold of him by this handle; hoping ta 
attach him firit to her perſon, and next to her cauſe. For the was 
a woman of that turn, that ſhe made no ſeruple of proſtituting 
herſelf for laſt, or for intereſt, according as the was actuated by 
either of thoſe paſſions. Sending to Cæſar therefore, the complain- 
ed, that her cauſe was betrayed by thoſe that managed it for her; 
and prayed, that ſhe might he permitted to come to him in perſon, 
and plead it herſelf before him. This being granted, ſhe came ſe- 
cretly into the port of Alexandria in a ſmall {kiff towards the duſk 
of the evening; and the better to get to Cæſar, without being 
{topped by her brother, or any of his party, who then commanded 
the jlace, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be tied up in her bedding, and thus 
to be carried to Cztar's apartment on the back of one of her ſer- 
vants. It is ſaid, that this work of ingenuity and wit contributed 
much to the growth of a pathon which Czfar afterwards entertain- 
ed for that princeſs: at leaſt it is Plutarch's opinion. Be this as it 
will, Cæſar was too ſenlible of the charms of beauty, not to be 
touched with thoſe of Cleopatra. She was then in the prime of 
her youth, about the 20th year of her age; and one of thole per- 
te& beauties, whoſe every feature has it's particular charm. All 
which was ſeconded by an admirable wit, commanding addreſs, and 
withal a voice ſo harmonious and bewitching, that, it is ſaid, that 
ſingle perfection, without the help of her eyes, than which nothing 
could be finer, was enough to ſoften the moſt obdurate heart. To 
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be ſhort, Cæſar lay with her that very night; and is ſuppoſed to 
have begotten on her a ſon, who was afterwards from his name 
called Cæſarion. The next morning he ſent for Ptolemy, and preſ- 
ſed him to receive his ſiſter again upon her own terms: but Ptole- 
my perceiving, that, inſtead of a judge, he was become her advocate, 
appealed to the people, and put the whole city-in an uproar. A 
war commenced; ad the matter being ſoon determined by a battle, 
in which Cæſar came off conqueror, Ptolemy, on his endeavouring 
to eſcape over the Nile in a boat, was ſunk with it, and drowned 
in that river. Then Cæſar ſctiled the kingdomupon Cleopatra, and 
the ſurviving Ptolemy, her younger brother, as king and queen; 
which was in effect to put the whole into her hands, this Ptolemy 
being then no more than 11 years old, and not in a capacity to in- 
tei fere in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, and Cleopatra was de- 
termined that he never ſhould interfere ; for when he was grown 
up to be fifteen years old, and thereby become capable of ſharing 
the royal authority, as well as the name, ſhe made away with him 
by poiſon, and then reigned alone in Epypt, Cleopatra had alſo a 
ſiſter named Arſinoe, who, ſiding in the war with her elder brother 
Ptolemy, was taken piiſoner by Czfar, and carried io Rome, in 
oriler to grace his triumph. She was afterwards diſmiſſed by him; 
but not being ſuffercd to 1eturn o Egypt, leſt ſhe ſhoriid excne new 
diſturbances againſt Cleopatra's government, ſhe ſettled in Alia. 
There Antony found her, after the battle of Philippi; and at the 
req cſt of Cleopatra, cauſed her to be put to death. It was for the 
ſake of this lewd woman, and the ſaſcivious converſation he had 
with her, that Czfar made this infamous and dangerous war: dan- 
grrous, becauſe he hail a very inconſiderable force as yet arrived 
and his wanton dalliances with her detained him longer in Egypt 
than his affairs could well admit. Some authors report, Suetonius 
among them, that he went up the Nile with her in a magnificent 
galley; and that he had gone as far as Ethiopia, if his army had 
not retuſed to follow him, | | 
Cleopatra followed Cæſar to Rome, and was there when he was 
killed in the ſenate-houſe: but being terrified by that accident, and 
the ſubſequent diſorders of the city, ſhe ran away preſently with 
grea! piecipitation. Her authority and credit with Cæſar, in whoſe 
houſe ſhe was lodged, made her inſolence intolerable to the Ro- 
mans; whom ſhe ſeems to have treated on the ſame footing with her 
own Egyptians. Cicero had a conference with her in Cæſar's gar- 
dens; where, as he tells us, the haughtineſs of her behaviour gave 
him no [ma'l oftence ; bu! her pride being mortified by Cæſar's fate, 
ſhe was no forced to apply to him by her miniſters in a particular 
ſuit, ſh: was recommending to the ſenate, in which he refuſed to 
be concerned. The affair ſeems to have related to her infant ſon, 
whom ſhe pretended to be Cæſar's, and called by his name; and 
was labour ing to get him acknowledged as ſuch at Rome, and de- 
Z | | clared 
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clared the heir of her kingdom: as he was the year following both 
by Antony and Octavius, though Cæſar's friends were generally 
ſcandalized at it, and Oppius thought it worth while to write a book 
to prove, that the child could not be Czfar's. Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany Cæſar into the eaſt, in order to preſerve her 
influence over him, which was very great : for, after his death, Hel- 
vius Cinna, one of the tribunes, owned, that he had a law ready 
prepared and delivered to him by Cæſar, with orders to publiſh it, 
as loon as he was gone, for granting to him the liberty of taking 
what number of wives, and of what condition he thought fit, for 
the ſake of propagating children. This was contrived probably to 
fave Cleopatra's honour, and to legitimate his iſſue by her; 1 
olygamy and the marriage of a ſtranger were prohibited by the 
laws of Rome. | 
After the battle of Philippi, Cleopatra was ſummoned by Anto- 
ny to anſwer an accuſation againſt her, as if ſhe had favoured the 
intereſt of Caſſius. She had indeed done ſo in ſome meaſure; and 


ſhe knew well enough, that this had not been very pleaſing to the 
wiumviri, conſidering what ſhe owed to the memory of Julius Cz- 
far. She depended however on her wit and beauty; and perſuaded 
herſelf, that thoſe charms, with which ſhe had conquered Czſar's 


heart, were ſtill powerful enough to conquer Antony's ; for the 
was not yet above 26 years of age. Full ot theſe aſſurances, ſhe 
went to Antony; and her manner of approaching him was fo very 
2 and noble, that at firſt ſight it made a moſt pleaſing impreſ- 
ion upon his foul. Antony waited for her at Tarſus in Ciſicia. 
Cleopatra arriving at the mouth of the river Cydnus, embarked in 
a veſfel whoſe ftern was of gold, ſails of purple filk, oars of ſiſver, 
and a concert of ſeveral inſtruments that kept time with the vars. 
She herfelf was laid under a canopy of a rich cloth of old, 4rel- 
ſed like Venus riſing out of the ſea: about her were ve, chile 
dren like cupids fanning her: the handſomeſt of her women, a- 
bited like Nereids and es were leaning negligently on th» tides 


and ſhrouds of the veſſel : the ſweets that were burning periumedt 


the banks of the river, which were covered with an fit number 
of people, who ran thither with ſuch earneſtneſs, that An ony who 
was mounted on a throne to make a ſhow of majeſty, was lefg t 
alone; while the multitude at the river ſhouted for joy, and ed, 
that the goddeſs Venus was come to viſit the gud Rn or the 

happineſs of Aſia.“ | 3 | 
By theſe arts and the charms of her perſon, ſhe drew Antony into 
thoſe ſnares, which held him enſlaved to her as long as he lived, and 
finally cauled his death. For the preſent ſhe accompanied him as 
far as Tyre; and, there taking leave of him, returned to Egypt, 
firmly perſuaded that he could not ſtay long behind her. She was 
Tight in her perſuaſion; for Antony ſoon followed her, and ſpent 
the winter with her, in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures which the 
ercry 
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every day preſented him with in ſome new and delightful ſhape. 
For never did any one poſſeſs, like this queen, the art of refining 
and heightening pleaſure by the charms of novelty. She introduced 
them into the moſt ſerious buſineſs; and even the molt inconſidera- 
ble trifles, when managed by her, received ſuch an air as made them 
agreeable diverſions: ſo that Whether they played, or treated one 
another, or hunted, this queen ſtill made one, and was, as it were, 
the ſoul animating the whole with {ome lively piece of merriment. 
She was probably the moſt voltptuous, as well as the moſt profuſe 


woman, that hiſtory has recorded. Afterwards, when Antony re- 


turned from the Parthian war, although he was grown a great pro- 
ficient in Egyptian luxury, and carried things every day with more 
delicacy and expence, yet Cleopatra altected to look upon his enter- 
tainments with an air of contempt; only that he might aſk her, 


as he did, what ſhe could add to the magnificence of his treats? 


« I will,” faid the, „give you one that ſhall coſt 52,0001.” He 
Judging the thing impollible, a Wager was laid; and the next day 
the made a fealt, which, in the firſt courſe having nothing in it ex- 
traordinary, Antony began to rally her, and to demand the wager. 
The queen deſired him not to be io haſty, telling him, that this was 
but the firſt covrſe, but that herſelt would ſup alone on that ſum. 
She then ordered in the ſecond cqurie, when they only brought a 
golden cup, filled with a ſtrong dittolving vinegar ; and having two 
pearls for her pendants of an ineſtimable price, ſhe took one off, 
and put it into the cup, and when it was diffolved drank it off, 
- Plancus, who was the judge, preſently laid hold on the other, which 
ſhe was going to take off; and condemned Antony to loſe the was 
ger, who was extremely troubled for the loſs of ſuch a jewel, The 
remaining pearl, alter the death of Cleopatra, came into the hands 


x 309 WE IG | 
of Octavins Cxſar, who cauſed it to be cut aſunder, and made of 


it two pendants for the image of Venus; which he thought glori- 


ouſly adorned with half of this prodigal qucen's ſupper. In this 
manner did this witty Egyptian charm this great Roman; till carry= 
ing him ſucceflively from one plcaſure to another, {he ſerved him as 
Dalilah did Sampſon, that is, entirely deprived him oi all his 
{trength. 

'The paſſion of Antony for Cleopatra, and the gifts he daily made 
her of Roman provinces, which he joined to her dominions, raiſed 
great murmurings at Rome, which Crſar privately abetted and en- 
couraged: for Cæſar, partly out of a dere to reign alone, and 
parily to reſent the uſage of his filter Octavia, whom Antony had 
mairied, wanted very much to break with kim, and to reucw the 
war. To pave the wav for this, When Antony reiGriuacy rom is 
unfortunate expedition againſt the Parthians, Cæſar {cnt Octavia to 
meet him. Antony was then at Leucopolis between ['yre a ts 
don, where he waited for Cleopatra with great 1mpativei , At 
length the came; and almoſt at the ſame time arrived a muzicuger 
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from Octavia, who ſtaid at Athens. This was very heavy news for 
Cleopatra, who had great reaſon to dread ſo powerful a rival: ſhe 
betook herſelf immediately to the arts the had been practiſing all her 
life; the feigned a deep mclancnuly; ſhe abſtained almolt entirely 
from food; and when ſhe was near Antony, ſhe beheld him with lan- 
guiſhing eyes, after a very pailionate manner, as one quite beſide 
herſelf with love; ſhe let fall tears in his preſence, and turned awa 
her face, as if ſhe deſired to hide from him thoſe marks of her grief. 
Half this would have been ſufficient to overcome Antony's weak- 
neſs; who, aſter he had ſent word to Octavia to return to Rome, 


waited upon Cleopatra back to Alexandria, where he paſſed the : 


winter in all kinds of pleaſure. Here, as if he had meant to vex the 
Romans, he diſpoſed of the provinces in his ſhare of the empire in 
favour of Cleopatra and her children. He did it with lolemnity. 
He erected a throne of ſilver in the gymnaſium : upon this throne 
were two ſeats of gold, one lor him, another for Cleopatra; and 
there, in the preſence of all the people, he declared her queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, Lydia, and Lower Syria, aſſociating with her Cæſa- 
rion, the fon whom ine had, or pretended to have, for we ſee it was 
doubted, by Julius Cafar. Lo the children which he had by her, 
he gave the title of king of kings; and for their dominions, ta Alex- 
ander, the eldeſt, he allotted Arinenia, Media, and Parthia, which he 
ſaid he would conquer in a very little time. Ptolemy, the younger, 
had Phoenicia, Upper Syria, and Cilicia. * Then there appeared 
Alexander in a long Median veſt, with a high cidaris and tiara, which 
was the mark of ſovercignty among thoſe nations. Ptolemy had 
Grecian buſkins, a royal mantle, and a large hat adorned with a 
diadem, after the manner of the Macedonian kings. In theſe ha- 
bits they came to thank Antony and Cleopatra, who embracedthem ; 
and immediately two companies of guards, all choſen handſome 
perſons, the one Armenians, and the other Macedonians, were drawn 
up near theſe young princes. But the moſt ſtriking fight in this 
ſolemnity was Cleopatra herſelf, who was dreſſed like the goddeſs 
Illis; and ever aſter, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe wore that ha- 
bit, and all her edits and decrees were received as oracles of the new 
Iſis. 5 155 
Cæſar now thought it convenient time to declare againſt Amony, 
and preparations for war began to be made on both ſides. Antony 
and Cleopatra went to Epheſus, where his lieutenants had got to- 
gether eight hundred vellets. Antony was adviſed to ſend Cleve 
patra back to Egypt till the war was ended, and had reſolved fo to do; 
but the, tearing leſt Octavia {ſhould take the opportunity of het al- 
ſence to come to her huſhand, and make a peace, over-ruled this pre- 
je ct, and went on with him to Samos. Here, by way of preparation 
for fo great an enterprize, they began with all the pleaſures that 
could be invented. Their cares were very pleaſantly divided: on 
the one hand, all the kings, princes, and nations, from Egypt to the 
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Euxine ſea, and from Armenia to Dalmatia, had orders to ſend arms, 
proviſions, and ſoldiers, to Samos; on the other, all the comedians, 
dancers, muſicians, and buffoons, were obliged to come to this iſle; 
ſo that a ſhip, which was thought to be laden with ſoldiers, arms, 
and ammunition, proved to be laden with players, - ſcenes, and ma- 
chines for the ſtage; and while a great part of the world was in ex- 
treme deſolation, joy and all kinds of pleaſure ruled here, as if they 
had all made choice of this place to retire to. Antony, however, 
had loſt a great deal of the reliſh he formerly had for this ſort of 
doings; his temper was conſiderably foured ; and he was out of hu- 
mour with Cleopatra to that degree, that he even began to ſuſpect 
her of attempts againſt his life, and would eat nothing without a 
taſter. But as this precaution ſeemed injurious to Cleopatra, ſhe 
undertook to convince him, that it was in vain to guard againſt her 
addreſs and management, whenever ſhe pleaſed to exert it. Once, 
at a meal, therefore, ſhe propoſed a new diverſion of drinking one 
another's garlands, which was to be done by dipping the flowers of 
them in wine. Antony applauded the frolic, and would begin it 
with Cleopatra's garland, as ſhe well toreſaw ; but, upon his offering 
to put the cup to his mouth, ſhe prevented him, and faid, ** Now, 
know Cleopatra better ; and learn, by this inſtance, that all your pre- 
cautions againſt her would ſignify nothing, it her heart were not 
intereſted in your preſervation.” It ſeems all the outſide flowers of 
it were poiſoned; and to ſhew that they were, a criminal was imme- 
diately brought in by her order, who drank the wine, and expired on 
the place. 

. not be to our purpoſe to he particular in relating the war 
between Antony and Cæſar: the battle of Actium, it is — known, 
determined the victory in favour of the latter; where Cleopatra 
flying firſt, Antony haſtened after. He conceived, however, preat 
diſpleaſure at Cleopatra upon this occaſion, and continued three days 
without ſeeing her; but afterwards recovered his uſual humour, and 
devoted himſeif to pleaſure. Mean while Cleopatra made trial of 
all ſorts of poiſons upon criminals, even to the biting of ſerpents ; 
and finding, utter many experiments, that the ſting of an aſp gave the 
qui: keft and the eaſieſt death, it is bel eved ſhe made choice, of that 
kind of death, if her ill tortune ſhould drive her to an extremity. 
After they were returned to Egypt, and found themſelves aban- 
doned by all their allies, they ſent to make propoſals to Czfar. 
Cleopatra aſked the kingdom of Egypt for her children; and An- 
tony deſired he might live as a private man at Athens, if Cæſar was 
pot willing he ſhould tarry in Egypt. Czſar abſolutely r jected 
Antony's propoſal, and ſent to Cicopatra, that he would reſuſe her 
nothing that was juſt and reaſonable, if he would rid herſelf of An- 
tony, or drive him out of her kingdom. She reiuſed to act openly 


ugainſt Antony, but betrayed him in every effort that he made, till the 
| obliged 
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obliged him to put an end to his own life, for fear of falling into 
é Cziar's hands, 0 
When Antony was dead, Cleopatra could not forbear moſt paſ- 
ſionately bemoaning. the loſs of him; however, upon Cæſars 
approach to Alexandria, ſhe was quite attentive to her own 
* ſecurity. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had raiſed a ſtately build- 
ing, which ſhe deſigned for her ſepulchre: into this the now, re- [1 
tired, and into this was carried, by her order, all her treaſure, as f 
gold, jewels, peatls, ivory, ebony, cinnamon, and other precious 
woods, It was filled beſides with torches, faggots, tow, and other 
combuſtible 'matter; ſo that Cæſar, who had notice of it, was afraid 
leſt out of deſpair ſhe ſhould burn herſelf in it, with all thoſe vaſt 
riches; and therefore contrived to give her hopes from time to time, 
that ſhe might expect all good viage from the eſteem he had for 
her. The truth is, Cæſar earneſtly deſired to expoſe this queen, in 
his triumph, to the Romans ; and with this view ſent Proculus to 
employ all his att and addreſs in ſeizing upon her. Cleopatra would 
not let Proculus enter, but ſpoke to him through the chinks of the 
door. Proculus however ſtole in, with two others, at a window; 
Which one of her women perceiving, cried out,“ Poor princeſs, you 
are taken!” Ar this cry, Cleopatra turned her head, and drew out 
a a dagger, with an intent to ſtab herſelf; but the Roman caught hold 
of her arm, and ſaid, Will you, madam, injure both yourſelf and 
Cæſar, in depriving him of the moſt illuſtrious teſtimon He can give 
of his generoſity, and make the gentleſt of princes ls fol cruel 2? 
He then took the dagger from her, and ſearched all her,cloaths 
with care, leſt the ſhould have any poiſon concealed about her. 
Cæſar was extremely joyed with the news of having in his hands 
that lofty queen, who had lifted the crown of Egypt above the em- 
pire of Rome; yet commanded her to be ſerved in all reſpects like 
a queen. She became inconſolable for the loſs of her liberty, and 
fell into a fever, which gave her hopes that all her ſorrows would 
ſoon end with her life. She had belides reſolved to abſtain from 
eating; but this being known, her children were threatened with 
death, if ſhe perſiſted in that. | 
Cæſar at length reſolved to ſee her, and by his civilities to confirm 
her mind a little. He found her upon a low bed; but as ſoon as ſne 
ſaw Cæſar, ſhe roſe up in her ſhift, and threw herſelf at his feet. 
Cæſar civilly lifted her up, and ſat down at her bed's head. She be- 
gan to juſtify herſelf ; but the proofs againſt her being too notorious, 
ſhe turned her juſtification into prayers, and put into his hand an 
inventory of all her treaſure and je wels. Seleucus, Cleopatra's trea- 
ſurer, had followed Cæſar; and by a barbarous ingratitude affirmed * 
her to have concealed many things which were not in that account. 
Upon this Cleopatra's choler aroſe ; ſhe threw herſelf out of bed, 
and running to this pertidious officer, took him by the hair, and beat 
him ſeverely. Her anger might be real; yet the charaQter of this 
Vol. N. | 3% woman 
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woman makes one ready to ſuſpect, that it was but to ſhew Czfar 
her beautiful ſhape and body, which ſhe had ſtil] ſome confidence 
in. He did not ſeem moved by it, but only laughed at the thing, 
and led the queen to her bed. 
Having private notice ſoon after, that ſhe was to be carried to 
Rome within three days, to make a part in the ſhow at Czſar's 
triumph, the caufed herſelf to be bitten by an aſp, which, they lay, 
was brought to her concealed in a bafket of figs, and of this the died; 
not, however, till ſhe had paid certain funeral rites to the memory 
of Antony, and ſhed abundance of tears over his tomb. Cæſar was 
extremely troubled at her death, as being by it deprived of the greateſt 
ornament of his triumph ; yet he could not but admire the greatneſs 
of her courage, in preferring death to the Joſs of liberty. He or- 
dered her a very magnificent funeral; and her body, as ſhe deſired, 
was laid by that of Antony. 1 
Thus died this princeſs, whoſe wit and beauty made ſo much 
"noiſe in the world, after ſhe had reigned from the death of her fa- 
ther twenty-two years, and lived thirty- nine. She was a woman of 
great parts, as well as of great vice and wickedneſs. She ſpoke 
| Fetal languages with the utmoſt readineſs ; for, being well ſkilled in 
Greek and Latin, ſhe could converſe with Ethiopians, Troglodites, 
Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Perſians, without an inter- 
preter; and always gave to ſuch as were of theſe nations, as often 
as they bad occaſion to addreſs her, an anſwer in their own language. 
In her death endedithe reign of the family of the Ptolemies in Egypt, 
after it had continued from the death of Alexander 294 years; for 
after this Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
and ſo remained 670 years, till it was taken from them by the Sa- 
Tacens in 641. 
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CLERC (Jour LR), a celebrated writer and univerſal ſcholar, was 
born at Geneva March 19, 1657. His father, Stephen Le Clerc, 
Was a learned and eminent citizen of Geneva, who firſt practiſed 
phy ſic, and was afterwards made Greek profeſſor in that academy, 
and ſenator of the republic; his mother, Suſanna Gallatin, was a 
_ ſenator's daughter, and of an illuſtrious family. He had two brothers 

younger than himſelf ; Daniel, an eminent phyſician and ſenator of 
| Gerkra, who wrote in French,“ A Hiſtory of Phyſic, as far as to Ga- 
len's Time,” which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1702, and highly 
valued by the profeſſors in that ſcience z and Francis, who ſettled at 
Leiplic in the condition of a merchant. Their father took great 
care of their education, and John was ſent to a grammar ſchoo! at 
eight years of age, where he ſoon diſcovered a violent inclination to 
books, and ſuch a genius for poetry, that, as he tells us himſelf, if he 
had duly cultivated it, he would probably have gaincd no ſmall re- 

utation in that way. But the more ſerious ſtudics, to which he ap- 
plied himſelf, made him entirely neglect poetry, ſo that he never 

wrote 
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vote verſes but on particular occaſions. Thus, in 1689, having 
tranſlated into French two ſermons of biſhop Burnet, preached be- 
fore king William, on account, he ſays, of the friendſhip which 
ſubſiſted between himſelf and that prelate, he ſubjoined to the one a 
ſmall poem in heroic, and to the other an epigram in elegiac verſe, 
« Upon England reſtored to liberty.“ : | 
When he was about ſixteen years old, he was removed from the 
grammar ſchool, and placed under M. Chouet, a very learned man, 
to ſtudy philoſophy ; and in this he ſpent two years, but did not yet 
enter upon the ſtudy of divinity, thinking it better to employ , 
year in perfecting himſelf ſtill more in the belles lettres, and alſo in 
acquiring the elements of the Hebrew tongue. He did ſo; he read 
all the books that could any way improve — in his purſuit; and it 
was this conſtant aſſiduity and application to which he inured him 
ſelf in his youth, that enabled him afterwards to go through ſo much 
uninterrupted fatigue of reading and writing, and to publiſh ſuch a 
vaſt variety of works. At nineteen years of age, he began to ſtudy 
divinity under Philip Meſtrezat, Francis Turretin, and Lewis Tron- 
chin; and he attended their lectures above two years. | 
After he had paſſed through the uſual forms of ſtudy at Geneva, 
and had loſt his father in 1676, he reſolved to go for ſome time into 
France; and thither he went in 1678, but returned the year after to 
Geneva, and was ordained with the general applauſe of his exa- 
miners. Soon after he happened upon the works of Curcellæus, 
his great uncle by his father's ſide, which had been publiſhed by 
Limborch in 1674, but were not eaſy to be got at Geneva among 
the Calviniſts, who had no dealings with the Arminians; and by 
reading theſe he became ſo convinced that the Remonſtrants had the 
better of the argument againſt all other Proteftants, that he reſolved 
to leave both his own country and France, where the contrary princi- 
ples were profeſſed. In 1680 he went to Saumur, a Proteſtant uni- 
verſity, where he firſt read the works of Epiſcopius, with whoſe 
learning and eloquence he was mightily pleaſed. He alſo began to 
make notes and obſervations upon the Old Teſtament, which he read 
in the Polyglott ; which notes were of uſe to him, when he came 
atterwards to write his commentaries. po 
While he was at Saumur, there came out a book containing 320 
pages in 8vo, and conſiſting of © Eleven theological Epiſtles, wherein 
ſeveral Errors of the Schoolmen are corrected, aſcribed by ſome to 
Le Clerc, but others thought it too learned to be written by a young 
man of twenty-four. It is certain that, though he never owned it, 
yet he ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner, as muſt almoſt convince us 
that he was really the author of it, © I know,” ſays he,“ a famous 
divine, who ſaid that Le Clerc had owned himſelf the author of that 
book to him ; but I know too, and certainly, that that divine's me- 
mory failed him, at leaſt that he greatly miſunderſtood Le Clerc; 
who yet, if he had been the author of that book, need not have been 
: "TC 2 alhamed 
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aſhamed of it, conſidering how young he muſt have been when it was 
written.” We may obſerve further, that when father Simon openly 
aſcribed this book to Le Clerc, the latter, far from denying the 
charge, did not even attempt to evade it, for he made no anſwer 
to it at all. . 1 

In 1682 Le Clerc, intending to viſit England, took his way 
through Paris, and arrived at London in May. This journey was 
undertaken chiefly with a view of learning the Engliſh language; 
for which purpoſe, that he might not, as he tells us, be altogether 
employed in learning words only, he procured Hammond's “ Prac- 
tical Catechiſm,” and his Annotations upon the New Teltamznt.” 
Hammond's Engliſh, it is true, was not the eaſieſt nor the belt for 
a novice to begin with; however, Le Clerc's application, and a 
maſter, ſoon overcame all difficulties. He preached ſeveral times in 
the French churches at London, and viſited ſeveral biſhops and men 
of learning; but the ſmoaky air of the town not agreeing with his 
lungs, he returned to Holland, after leſs than a year's ſtay, in com- 
pany with the celebrated hiſtorian Gregorio Leti, who formerly lived 
at Geneva, and was then retiring to Holland. He viſited Limborch 
at Amſterdam, from hom he learned the condition of the Remon- 
ſtrants in the United Proyinces. He did not join them, but he diſ- 
covered his real ſentiments to Limborch, with whom he entered into 
a {t1i& friendſhip, which laſted till the death of that great man. He 
had not been long in Holland, before his friends and relations in- 
treated him to return to Geneva, which accordingly he did; but not 
being able to diſſemble his opinions, which were contrary to thoſe 
eſtabliſhed by law, he thought-it prudent, on his own, as well as on 
their accounts, to leave his native country again, and arrived in Hol- 
land at the latter end of 1683. Phe year after he preached ſome- 
times in French, in the church of the Remonſtrants, but was ſoon 
obliged to leave off preaching ; for what reaſon is not known, but 
conjectured to be the jealouly of the Walloon miniſters, who, find- 
ing their audiences very thin when Le Clerc preached, prevailed upon 
the magiltrates to forbid his preaching any more. In 1684, when 
the Remonſtrants held a ſynod at W he preached once 
more before them, and was then admitted profeſſor of philoſophy, 
the Hebrew tongue, and polite literature, in their ſchool at Am- 
ſterdam. 5 

The firſt thing he publiſhed, after he was ſettled at Amſterdam, 
in 1684, was a Latin book of David Le Clerc his uncle, and late 
proſeſſor of the oriental languages in the univerſity of Geneva, 8vo, 
entitled. Theological Diſſertations, in which many Pallages ot 
Holy Scripture, and the various Idioms of the ſacred Language, are 
explained.” Towhich are fubjoined, © Diſſertations of Stephen Le 
Clerc,” his father,“ upon the fame Subjects.“ There were added 
to it notes of his own, in which he does not ſcruple to differ from 
both his uncle and his father, as often as he thinks them miſtaken. 
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He has alſo prefixed to this volume an account of their lives. Two 
years after he publiſhcd another volume of theſe two brothers, con- 
taining ſome ſpeeches and puzms, a “ Computus eccleljaſticns” of 
David Le Clerc, and ſome ** Philoſophical Difſetations” by Ste- 
phen ; to whieh he himſelf a-lded a preface. He had publiſhed, in 
the mean time, a French book of his friend Charles Le Cene, 2 
French miniſter, cailed “ Dialogues upon feveral Theological Sub- 

Jects;” to which, becauſe of itſelf it was too ſmajl a volume, he 
added a ſecond part, compoled ot five dialogues, wherein his chief 
point is to ſhew the miſchief that metaphyſics have done to reli- 


| Sion. 0 


Between the firſt and ſecond publication of his father's and 
uncle's pieces, commenced his famous controverſy with the acute 
and learned father Simon; which was the firſt work of importance 


in which he was engaged. Father Simon having/ publithed his 


Critical Hiſtory of the Old Jeſtament,“ a book which made a 
great noiſe, and was forbid to be fold at Paris, Le Clerc read it wuh 
great attention; and in 1685, publiſhed a criticiſm upon it, entitled, 
be Sentimeats of ſome Holland Divines upon Father Simon's 
critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament; wherein the Mittakes of this 
Author are pointed out, and ſome Principles laid down for the right 
underitanding of Holy Scripture,” in 8vo, This work contains 
twenty letters, in which Le Clerc, pretending to give the judg- 
ment of others, vented ſeveral bold opinions of his own, which 
he afterwards retracted or explained away. He ſurmiſed, for in- 
ſtance, that the Pentateuch was not written by Moles, but by pri- 
vate perſons, who extracted it from ancient Jewiſh memoirs ; that 
the writers of the New Teitament” were not inſpired by the 
Holy Ghoſt in the ſenſe in which it is generally underſtood, namely, 
by an immediate and inward inſpiration, but that they uſed only their 
memoirs to relate the hiſtory of our Saviour, and the doctrines they 
had learned from him, &c. Bayle's judgment of this book was, 
that * it contained very good things, but too bold. You thould let 
him know,” ſays he, in a letter to one of his friends, that,“ inſtead of 
promoting the intereſt of that party which he follows, I mean the 
Arminians, he will only render them more odious; for he will con- 
firm the world in the notion they have already, that all the learned 
Arminians are Socinians at lealt ; ] ſay at leaſt, and not without rea- 
ſon. Theſe gentlemen have no prudence nor policy; for if they had 
ſhewed leſs prepoſſeſſion in favour oi Socinianiſm, with which they poi- 
ſon all their books, it would not have been difficult to have ſuppretled 
the ſchiſm which the ſynod of Dort has occaſioned. But, to ſpeak 
the truth, our Calviniſts think it glorious and praiſe-worthy not to 
join with a ſect which is the common ſink of ali the Atheiſts, Deilts, 

and Sociniaus in Europe.” | | 
Le Clerc thought it neceſſary to make ſome anſwer to this; and 
he did it in the firſt volume of his © Bibliotheque Ancienne & Moe 
: derne.“ 
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derne.“ There he neither owns nor denies that he was the author of 
particular letters concerning the inſpiration of the writers of the 
Holy Scriptures; but ſays, that he thought he might publiſh them, 
becauſe · they contain the opinion of Grotius: he adds, however, that 
he did not approve the contents of thoſe letters, though he publiſhed 
them. As to the opinion of Moſes's not being the author of the 
Pentateuch, he afterwards openly recanted it ; and in a diſſertation 
prefixed to his Commentary on Geneſis,“ he has anſwered the 
chief arguments by which he intended to-prove it. We muſt not 
forget to obſerve, that father Simon publiſhed an anſwer to Le Clerc's 
« Sentimens, &c.” which Le Cerc ſupported, 1686, in ſeventeen 
Jetters more, entitled.“ Defenſe de Scutimens, &c.” or, A Defence 
of the Judgment of ſome Holland Divines, &c. againſt the Prior of 
Bolleville;“ for that was the name which father Simon aſſumed. 
In 1686 allo, he b-gan to write his ** Bibliotheque Univerſelle & 
Hiſtorique,” in imitation of other literary journals, which were then 
ubliſhing in ſeveral parts of Europe. He wrote the eight firſt vo- 
Fork Jointly with De Ja Croſe. They were alfo both. concerned 
In the ninth, but their reſpective articles were diſtinguiſhed. The 
tenth is entirely Le Clerc's, and the eleventh De la Croſe'$. The 
reſt, to the nineteenth incluſively, are Le Olerc's; and the reinainder, 
to the twenty- fifth, which is the laſt, were written by Mr. Bernard. 
The time they took in publiſhing was to the year 1693 incluſively. 
Notwithſtanding the little Icifure he might be ſuppoſed to have while 
he was writin Nis « Bib!1otheque,” there hardly paſſed a year but 
he publiſhed Bnelhitig or other. In 1687, 1688, 1689, he gave 
French tranſlations of Biſhop Burnet's Reflections upon Varillas's 
Hiſtory,” and of ſome of his ſermons; and in 1690 he tranſlated into 
Latin the laſt book of““ Stanley's Lives of the Philoſophers,” which 
contains the hiftory of the oriental philoſophy ; to which he added 
notes, and an index. The ſame year he evil and corrected Mo- 
reri 's great Hiſtorical Dictionary,“ the ſixth edition of which was 
then printing; and wrote alſo in French: A Letter to Mr. Jurieu. 
. concerning his Uſage of Epiſcopius in his Picture of Socinianiſm.“ 
Jurieu had accuſed Epiſcopius of two things; firſt, of being a Soci- 
nian; fecondly of being an enemy to the Chriſtian religion. Le 
Clerc was employed by his party, the Arminians or Remonſtrants, 
to refute thofe calumnies. He did it effectually; and withal re- 
buked the accuſer with fo juſt a ſeverity, that he durſt not venture to 
make any reply. | | 
All this while he continued to read regular lectures, as profeſſor of 
philoſophy and the belles lettres, to the univerſity of Amſterdam; and 
becauſe there were no ſingle authors who appeared clear and full 
enough for his purpoſe, he projected a deſign, he tells us, of drawing 
wp fome treatiſes himſelf, With this view he publiſhed, in 1691, 
his-** Logic, Ontology, and Pneumatology;“ and, to complete his 


_ core, in 1605, he publiſhed his „Natural Philoſophy,” He had 


dedicated © 
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dedicated his © Logic” to the honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq. but 
that great philoſopher. dying before it came to his hands, * ad- 


dreſſed it, in the next edition, to his friend Mr. Locke, as he had 


likewiſe done his © Ontoiggy and Pneumatology.“ Theſe philo- 
ſophical works are written m Latin, and were reprinted the fourth 
time at Amſterdam in 1710, in four volumes, 8vo; to which was 
ſubjoined a Latin Life of Le Clerc,“ written by himſelf, down to 
1711, and printed that year. In the firſt volume, there is a curious 
philoſophical diſſertation ** de argumento theologico ab invidia 
duQto,” or, © concerning the artifices uſed by divines to excite hatred 
a__ one another ;”” and in the ſecond, is reprinted his Latin 

ranſlation of Stanley's Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Philoſophy.” ? 

In 1693 he publiſhed the firſt volume of his Commentary on 
the Bible; a work he had long projected, and been collecting ma- 


terials for. This volume contained only the book of « Geneſis;“ 


but in 1695, he publiſhed a commentary upon the four following 
books. He calls his commentary a ** Philoſophical Commentary,” 
becauſe his aim is rather to determine the preciſe meaning of the 
text, than to illuſtrate or enlarge upon it. The ſecond, which is 
the beſt edition of this Commentary on the Pentateuch,” was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1710. His“ Commentaries upon the 
Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſtament” were not publiſhed till 
1708; and thoſe upon the“ Hagiographa and the Prophets,“ not 
till 1731. This laſt publication was rather for the ſake of uni- 
formity, and of appearing to complete a work which in reality was 
not completed; for the author had done but very little at it; and 
though he lived ſome years after, yet an almoſt total decay of his 
faculties rendered him incapable of doing any more. The whole is 
enriched with difſertations on ſeveral points, and furniſhed with 
geographical and chronological tables. 
In 1696 he publiſhed the two firſt volumes of, what is ſaid to 


have been his favourite work, his“ Ars critica;“ to which he added, 


in 1699, his“ Epiſtolz critice et eccleſiaſticæ,“ which make up the 
third volume of that work. The cenſures he paſſes upon Quintus 
Curtius, at the end of the ſecond volume, where he decrees how to 
judge in a proper manner of the ſtyle and character of an author, in- 
volved him in a controverſy with certain critics, and Perizonius in 
particular. His third volume is employed chiefly in detending him- 
felf againſt exceptions which had been made by the learned Dr. 
Cave, to ſome aflertions in the tenth volume of his“ Bibliotheque 
Univerſelle,” and elſewhere. Le Clerc had ſaid, and indeed juſtly, 
that Cave, in his © Hiſtoria literaria of eccleſiaſtical Writers,” had 
concealed many things of the fathers, for the ſake of enhancing their 
credit, which an impartial hiſtorian ſhould have related; and that, 
inſtead of lives of the fathers, he often wrote panegyrics pen them, 
Le Clerc had alſo aſſerted the Arianiſm of Euſebius. Both thefe 
allections Cavs endeavoured to refute, in a Latin I 
g 3 iſhed 
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liſhed at London at 1696; which, with a defence of it, has ſince 
been reprinted in bis“ Hiſtoria literaria.” Jo this Latin diſſer- 
tation Le Clerc's third volume is chiefly an anſw-r ; and the firſt 
fix letters, containing the matters of diſpute between him and Cave, 
are inſcribed to three Engliſh prelates, to whom Le Clerc thought 
fit to appeal for his equity and candid dealing: the firſt and ſecond to 
Tenifon archbiſhop of Canterbury, the third and fourth to Burnet 
biſhop of Saliſhury, and the fifth and ſixth to Lloyd biſhop of 
Worceſter. The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, are“ Critical Diſſer- 
tations upon Points of cecleffaſtical Antiquity ;”” and the tenth re- 
lates to an Engliſh verſion of his“ Additions to Hammond's Anno- 
tations on the New Teſtament ;** wherein the tranſlator, not having 
done him juſtice, expoſed him to the cenfure of Cave and other di- 
vines here. At the end of theſe epiſtles there is, addreſſed to Lim- 
dorch, what he calls“ An ethical Diſſertation,“ in which this quei- 
tion is debated, Whether writers, whoſe principles may happen to be 
diſliked by the orthodox clergy, ſhould always think themſelves 
obliged to anſwer whatever calumnies they may attempt to faſten 
upon them? The fourth edition of the“ Ars critica,” which had 
been corrected and enlarged in each ſucceflive edition, was printed at 
Amſterdam in 1712. EE 

In 1696 there appeared a ſecond edition of his © Life of Cardinal 
Richelieu,“ in 2 vols. 12mo. written in French, and publiſhed the 
firſt time in 1694. He undertook this work, he tells us, in order to 
try his talents in writing hiſtory; and he ſucceeded ſo well, at leaſt 
in the judgment of ſome readers, that a third edition of it, corrected 
and enlarged, was publiſhed in 1714, with his name prefixed to it, 
In 1696 he publiſhed two other books in French: 1. Of good and 
bad Luck in Lotteries; and, 2. Of Incredulity : where heinquiresinto 
the motives which make men reject the Chriſtian religion; to which 
are added two letters, proving the truth of it. In 1697 he publiſhed 
in Latin A Compendium of the Univerfal Hiſtory, from the Be- 
ginning of the World to the Times of Charles the Great.“ It is 
. properly nothing more than an abridgment of Petravius's © Ratio- 
narium,” but for it's uſe has been printed ſeveral times. In 1698 
he publiſhed, in two vols. folio, © A Latin Tranſlation of Ham- 
mond's Paraphraſe and Notes upon the New Teſtament,” conſi- 
derably enlarged with animadverſions and illuſtrations of his own. 
He allowed himſelf the liberty of correAing Hammond, whenever 
he appeared to him to be wrong; which, though he did it civilhy, 
and with all due deference to Hammond's great merit, expuſed h im 
to the ill-will of ſeveral Engliſh divines, and, as we have already 
intimated, to Cave in particular. A ſecond edition of this valuable 
work, corrected and enlarged, was printed at Francfort in 1714, in 
two vols. folio. | | 

In 1699 was printed his «© Harmonia Evaneelica,” in Greek and 
Latin; to which he added a paraphraſe upon the whole, and at the 
end ſome diijertations on the ſubject, and alſo ſhort notes upon the 
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harmony itſelf, This work was dedicated to Sharp, archbithop of 
York. The ſame year alſo was publiſhed the firſt volume of his 
Parrhaſiana, or Thoughts upon various Subjects; namely, Religion, 
Criticiſm, Hiſtory, Poetry, Morals; Politics, the Decay of Letters, 
and the like.” To this work, written in French, was ſubjoined a 
defence of himſelf and his writings ; but inſtead of defending him- 
felf, he only expoſed himſelf to freth quarrels, and to enmities which 
were never to ceaſe. In the firſt place, the profeſſors of the belles 
lettres in the univerſities were, as he tells us, highly offended at him 
for ſome things which ſeemed to affect their credit and authority; 
and eſpecially for what he had ſaid upon the declining ſtate of lite- 
rature, where they thought themſelves particularly levelled at; and it 
is to this that he attributed the rough uſage, which, as we ſhall find, 
he afterwards experienced from that order of men. In the next 
place he laid the foundation of a di ſpute with Bayle, which did not 
end but with the lite of the latter. Bayle had maintained in his die- 
tionary, under the article MANICHEES, that thoſe heretics could 
oppoſe to Chriſtian divines difficulties concerning moral and phyſical 
evil, which it was not poſſible to ſolve by the light of reaſon. Le 
Clerc, on the contrary, maintained in the © Parrhaſiana,“ that Ori- 
gen's ſyſtem, which has been abandoned by all Chriſtians, was ſuffi- 
cient to take away theſe difficulties, and refuted Bayle's Manichean 
in the perſon of an Origeniſt; and he concluded, that ſince a diſciple 
of Origen can reduced a Manichean to ſilence, what might not they 
do, who ſhould reaſon infinitely better that he? Bayle anſwered Le 
Clerc, in note E of the article Ox1G1N when the ſecond edition 
of his dictionary was publiſhed in 1702, to which Le Clerc replicd 
in the ſeventh volume of his « Bibliotheque Choiſee,”” printed in 
1705. Bayle made a ſecond anſwer, in his © REvonſe aux Quel= 
tions d'un Provincial; Le Clerc a ſecond reply in the ninth vo- 
lume of “ Bibliotheque Choilce :** where, however, he did no longer 
perſonate an Origeniſt, but printed “A Defence: of the Goodnels 
and Holineſs of God againſt Bayle's Objections,” as if Bayle had 
taken the cauſe of the Manicheans upon himſelf, Bayle publiſhed 
a third anſwer to this, entitled, “ An Anſwer for Mr. Bayle to the 
third and thirteenth Articles of the ninth Volume of the Bibliotheque 
Choiſee ;”” and, at the ſame time, to put an end to the debate, of- 
fered to Le Clerc, to ſubmit to the decihon of the faculties of divi- 
nity of Leyden, Utrecht, Francker, Groningen, &c. He was wi'- 
ling, he ſaid, to ſubmit to penalties and puniſhment, in caſe he 
thould be found to contradiò in the leaſt the confeſſions of faith of 
the reformed churches in France and the Low Countries. Le 
Clerc did not leave Bayle's lait anſwer without a reply, as may be 
ſeen in the tenth volume of his + Bibliotheque Choiſee,” nor did 
Bayle negle& to take notice of it; for he anſwered it in a book en- 
titled, © Dialogues between Maximus and Theuliſtus, or, An An— 
ſwer to what M. Le Clerc has wrote, in his tenth volume of Biblio- 
theque Ohoifec, againſt Mr. Bayle.” "lis, however, Payle did not 
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live quite long enough to finiſh, ſo that it was not publiſhed till afier 
his death, 

While this controverſy was in agitation, there was another between 
Bayle and Le Clerc begun and ended. It was a controverſy within 
a controverſy, which, like a government within a government, often 
mixed and interfercd the one with the other. It was about the 
plaſtic natures of our learned Cudworth. Bayle had curſorily cri- 
ticiſed the ſyſtem of Cudworth and Grew concerning plaſtic and 
vital natures; which ſuppoſes that theſe are immaterial ſubſtances, 
endowed with a power of forming plants and animals, without 
knowing what they do. He obſerved, that hereby theſe gentle- 
men, without thinking of it, much lefs intending it, had weakened 
ehe molt ſenſible argument we have for the being of God, taken from 
the adnirable ſtructure of the univerſe, and gave an opportunity to 
the Stratonicians to clude it by retortion: © for,” ſays he, © if God 
could give to a plaſtic nature the faculty of producing the organiza- 
tion of animals, without it's having the idea of what it doth, thoſe 
atheiſts will conclude from hence, that the formation of the regu- 
larity which we obſerve in the world, is not inconſiſtent with want 
of knowledge, and fo the world may be the effect of a blind cauſe.” 
Le Clerc having adopted the [yitem of Cudworth and Grew, thought 
himſelf obliged to defend it; and did fo, in the fifth volume of his 
*« Bibliotheque Choifer.” Bayle anſwered in Phe Hiſtory of the 
Works of the Learned for Auguit 1704 ;” and Le Clerc replied in 
the ſixth volume of «© Bibliotheque Choifee,” Bayle anſwered again 
in © The Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, for December 1704;“ 
and Le Clerc replied again in the ſeventh volume of the“ Bib- 
iotheque Choiſee,” Beyle then racapitulated this diſpute, and exa- 
mined it more thoroughly; and Le Clerc replied once more in the 
ninth volume of his“ — Choiſce,” and fo it ended. 
In 1560 Le Clerc publiſhed his © Quaſtiones Hieronymianæ,“ 
in anſwer to Martinai, a Benedictine monk, who a little before had 
| agu an edition of St. Jerom ; and treated both Le Clerc and 

is uncle with great ſeverity, becauſe they had ſaid ſomething of that 
father's character and writings, which did not agree with his opinion 
of them, Le Clerc therefore in this piece juſtifies his criticiſm 
upon Jerom, maintains him not to be ſo ſkilled in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages as 1s pretended, and ſhews further, that 
Martinai, though a furious advocate for him, was not in the leaſt 
qualified for the taſk he undertook of publiſhing him, ſince in almoſt 
every page he makes egregious blunders. 

In ot he publiſhed a fecond volume of the“ Parrhaſiana.“ 
The fame year he gave the public an edition of © Heſtod;“ and the 
year after, of Peso Albinovanus's “ Elegies and Fragments ;*' 
and of Cornelius Severus's “ tna and Fragments ;” to which 
laſt he dded the Etna of Bembus.” Theſe works were in- 
tended chietiy for the uſe of his pupils at Amſterdam. The lat- 
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ter was publiſhed under the name of Theodorus Gorallus; and be- 
fore it is a preface, ſetting forth the right method of explaining an- 
cient authors, which drew upon him much cenſure and ill language 


from the verbal critics; from Burman in particular. In 1703. 
when the bookſellers at Amſterdam undertook to print an edition of 


St. Auguſtine's works, after the Paris edition, they applie1 to Le 
Clerc; who not only adviſed them to add, by way of improving 
and adorning it, the prefaces, notes, and diſſertations, which Eraſ- 
mus and other learned men had made upon that father, but alſo him- 
ſelf, at the ſame time, under the name of Johannes Phereponus, 
wrote critical and theological animadverſions upon St. Auguitine, 
wherein he ſometimes commends ard ſometimes cenſures him. 
This expoſed him again to the indignatign of all the flaming advo- 
cates of the fathers; and Dr. Jenkin, wry 55 of St. John's college in 
Cambridge, and author of““ The Reaſonableneſs of Chrittianity,” 
took him to talk for it in a work entitled “ Defenſio S. Auguftuni 
adverſus J. Phereponi in ejus Opera Animadverſiones, 1707.” 

In 1703 he publiſhed a French tranſlation of the“ New Teſta- 
ment, with explanatory Notes.” This work made a great note, 
and occaſioned him to be exclaimed againſt as a Socinian. Sone 
minilters of Amſterdam did all they could to perſuade the magil- 
trates to prohibit it, and the Walloon ſynods alſo endeavoured to 
have it ſuppreſſed ; but neither of them ſucceeded in their attempts. 
The ſame year alſo he began his © Bibliotheque Choiſée,“ by way of 
ſupplement to his © Bibliotheque Univerſelle, which had been drop- 
ped from 1693; and continued it to 1714. Then he began another 
work upon the ſame plan, entitled,“ Bibliotheque Ancienne et Mo- 
derne,“ and continued it to 1728. Theſe Bibliotheques of Le 
Clerc may juſtly be deemed excellent ſtorehouſes of good and uſeful 
knowledge: and one may almoſt ſay, that there is hardly any queſ- 
tion of importance, relating to cither ancient or modern, facred or 
profane learning, but the merits of it are canvaſſed in. ſome of theſe 
volumes. Beſides critical accounts of books, many complete diſ- 
ſertations are to be found in them; and not only ſo, but things of an 
hiſtorical nature, ſuch as memoirs, lives, and elegies of great men. 
The © Bibliotheque Univerſelle“ conſiſts of twenty-ſix volumes, 
„ Choiſce” of twenty-eight, and the Ancienne et Moderne” of 
tuenty- nine; including the three volumes which contain a general 
index to each Bibliotheque, We may juſt objerve, that theſe literary 
journals of Le Clerc were not written in any atſuming or 1nqui- 
ſitorial manner, but with a ſpirit of impartiality and candour which 


| ſhewed him ſolicitous to do the ſtricteſt juſtice to every author, and 


to ſet him forth in the light in which he onght to be feen. 

In 1709 he publiſhed an elegant edition, with notes of his own, 
of Sulpicius Severus,“ and alſo of © Grotius de Veritate, &c.“ 10 
which, beſides notes, he added a treatiſe © De eligenda inter Chrife 
tianos Diffentientes ſententia.” The ſame year ne publiſhed, and 
dedicated to lord Shaitihury, the celebrated author of © ] he Charas 
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teriſtic], » Nc. «A Collection of the Remains of Menander and Phi- 
lemon, a completer collection than had been made by Grotius and 
others; to which he added a new Latin verſion and notes. It is al- 
lowed by Le Clerc's friends, that he committed ſeveral errors in this 
work, which proceeded from his not having carciully enough at- 
tended to the metre; and therefore it is not ſurprizing, | that the 
critics and philologers, who had been long at cnmity with him, 
ſhould take the opportunity of falling foul upon him. The attack 

was begun by our Jearned Bentley, under the name of Philoleutherus 
Lipſienſis ; . whoſe cenſure, it is ſaid, we know not how truly, vexed 
Le Clerc to ſuch a degree, that it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, 
which laſted ſeveral days. Bentley's © Emendationes,” as they are 
called, of Le Clerc's edition, were publiſhed at Utrecht in 1710, 
with a preface written by Burman ; in which there is ſo much in- 
humanity and rancour, vented in the molt abuſive language againft 
Le Clerc, that perhaps the like was never crowded into thirty octavo 

ages. Burman had abuſed Le Clerc, in the preface to his © Petro- 
mus,” publiſhed in 1709; and it was the nature of the man to be 
foul-mouthed, and to abuſe every body. 

Le Clerc did not think proper to make any reply to what Bentley 
and Burman had written againſt him; for he ſays there is no more 
neceſlity for anſwe ring always the calumnics of critics than of di- 
vines. The truth is, he plainly ſaw that he had given ſome reaſon 
for the exceptions that were made, and therefore thought it better to 
be ſilent. However, he received a defence of himiclt from an un- 
Known perſon, whoalſumed the name of Philargyrius Cantabrigienſis; 
and publiſhed it in 1711, with a preface written by himſelf. This 
Phylargyrius Cantabh: igienſis is ſaid to have been Cornelius de Pauw; 
a gentleman who e himſelf / philofophical and critical 
publications, ' 

In 1710 he publiſhed a new edition af 6 Livy,” in ten vols. 1 2mo. 
with nates of his own, and all the ſupplements of Freinthemius 
corrected and amended; and the year after, the Three Dialogues 
'of \chines Socraticus,” to which he added his „ Sylvæ Philolo- 
. F 

Limborch dying i in 1712, Le Clerc made his funeral oration, and 
printed it. In 1716 he publiſhed 1 in 4to his? Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of the two firit Centuries,” to which he prefixed uletul prolegomena. 

This work, which is written in Latin, is very valuable, and many 
have wi iſhed that he had carried it on. Some great men among the 
Arminians preval led on Le Clerc to write in F rench The Hiſtory 
of the United Provinces, from the Birth of the Republic to the 
Peace of Utrecht, and the Concluſion of the Barrier I reaty in 1716; 
and he publiſhed three volumes of this work, the firſt in 1723, the 
two latter in 1724. Beſides theſe various works of his own, he re- 
viſed and corrected, and frequently added prefaces and notes to the 

works of others, which were publiſhed under his inſpection. In 
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this manner e publithed Cotelerius's edition of the “ Patres apol- ä 
tolici,” in 1598; Petavius's work De Theologicis dogmatibus,“ 
in 1700; Martinius's © Lexicon philologicum,” 1 %; Patavius's 
Rationarium temporum,“ in 1703; Sanſon's Geographia ſacra, 
and Bontierius's edition of the “ Onomaſtrion unbium & locorum 
ſacra Scripturæ, in 1704; Sanſon's “ Atlas antiquus,” in 1705 
„ Eraſmi opera omnia,“ ten vols. from 1703 to 170); and the 
works 0: Vavalr, in 1709. It appears by the vaſt number of 


books Le Cler nublithed, that he was a very laborious as well as a 


very learned man. Ie would have been a more correct writer, 
if he had written le!., and taken more pains with what he wrote. 
His works however every where abound with good ſenſe and ſound 
learning, and th» -7-ateſt part of them will be valued while liberty 
and litere ture ſhali maintain their ground in Europe. 

le always enjoyed a very good ſtate of health till 1728; when 
he was ſeized with a pally and fever, which deprived him of ſpeech, 
and almoſt of memory. The inalady increafed daily; and after 
ſpending the fix laſt years of his life with little or no underſtand- 
ing, he died Jan. 8, 1730, in his 79th year. He had been married 
in 1691, when he was about 34 years old; and his wife, who was 
the daughter of Gregorio Leti, had brought him four children, who 
all died young. Le Clerc was an honelt, candid, good kind of a 
man; not ambitious of either honours or riches. He had very un- 
common natural parts, and very uncommon acquirements ; yet we 
do not find, that the love of fame or vain-glory ever tempted him 
to deceive his friends, or deviate from truth. He was ſatisfied with 
a competency of fortune, if indeed he could be ſaid to have it; and 
though one is ready to ſuſpect, that he was driven to write ſo much 
for the ſake of the profits attending it, yet he tells us in that life 
which he wrote of himſelf to 1711, and to which we have in this 
article conſtantly appealed, that he had received for all his labours 
little elſe from the bookſellers than books. Whatever projects 
might be on foot for his coming into England, they do not ſeem to 
have been begun on his nde: for he always appeared happy in the 
ſtudious and philoſophic eaſe which he enjoyed at Amſterdam, di- 
viding his time between his pupils and his books. Upon the whole, 
he was a very excellent and valuable man; and religion and learn- 
ing have both been infinitely obliged to him. 

CLEVELAND, (Jonn), a noted loyaliſt and popular poet in 
the reign of Charles I. was fon of the Rev. Thomas Cleveland, 
M. A. ſome time vicar of Hinckley, and rector of Stoke, in the 
county of Leiceſter. John, who was his eldeſt ſon, was born 
June 20, 1613, at Loughborough, where his father was then aflif- 


tant to the rector; but he was educated at Hinckley, under the Rev. 


Richard Vynes, a man of genius and learning, who was afterwards 
as much diſtinguiſhed among the Preſbyterian party as his ſcholar 
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was among the Cavaliers. He and his family ſpelt their name 
Cleiveland. His ſucceſſors however omitted the vowel I. In his 
T5th year our poet was removed to Cambridge, and admitted of 
Chrilt's college, Sept. 4, 1629, where he took the degree of B. A. 
in 1631. He was thence tranſplanted to the ſiſter foundation of 
St. John's college in the ſame univerſity, of which he was elected 
fellow, March 27, 16:4, and proceeded to the degree of M. A. in 
3635. Of this ſocicty he continued many years a principal orna- 
ment, being one of the tutors, and highly reſpected by his pupils, 
ſome of whom afterwards attained to eminence. - By the ſtatutes 
of that college, he ſhould have taken holy orders within fix years 
after his being elected fellow: but he was admitted on the Law line 
{as the phraſe there is) November 2, 1640; and afterwards on that 
of Phyſic, January 31, 1642; which excuſed him from complying 
with this obligation ; though it does not appear that he made either 
Jaw or phyſic his profeſſion, for remaining at college, he became 
the rheteric reader there, and was uſually employed by the ſociety 
in compoſing their ſpeeches and epiſtles to eminent perſons (of 
which ſpecimens may be ſeen in his works) being in high repute at 
that time, for the purity and terſeneſs of his Latin ſtyle. He alſo 
became celebrated for his oceaſional poems in Englith, and, at the 
breaking out of the civil wars, is ſaid to have been the firſt cham- 
pion that appeared in verſe for the royal cauſe ; which he alſo ſup- 
Ported by all his perſonal influence: particularly by exerting his 

Intereſt in the town of Cambridge, to prevent Oliver Cromwell 
(then an obſcure candidate, but ſtrongly ſupported by the Puritan 
party) from being elected one of it's member's, | 

Cromwell's ſtronger genius in this, as in every other purſuit, pre- 
vailing, Cleveland is ſaid to have ſhewn great diſcernment, by pre- 
dictiag, at fo early a period, the fatal conſequences that long after 
enſued to the cauſe of royalty. The ee party carrying all 
before them in the eaſtern counties, Cleveland retired to the royal 
army, and with it to the king's head quarters at Ox ford, where he 
was much admired and careſſed for his ſatyrical poems on the op- 
polite faction, eſpecially for his ſatire on the Scottiſh covenanters, 
entitled, „ The Rebel Scot.” In his abſence he was deprived of 
his fellowſhip, Feb. 13, 1644, by the earl of Nancheſter, who, 
under the authority of an ordinance of parliament, for regulating 
and reforming the univerſity of Cambridge, ejected ſuch fellows of 
colleges, &c. as refuſed to take the ſolemn league and covenant. 
From Oxford Cleveland was appointed to be judge-advocate in the 
garriſon at Newark, under Sir Rickard Willis the governor, and 
has been commended for his ſkilful and upright conduct in this 
difficult office, where he alſo diſtinguiſhed his pen occaſionally, by 
returning ſmart anſwers to the ſummons, and other addreſſes to the 
garriſon. Newark, after ——_— out the laſt of all the royal for- 
treſſes, was at length, in 1646, by the exprefs command of the 

king 
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king (then a priſoner in the Scots army), ſurrendered upon terms, 
which left Cleveland in poſſeſſion of his liberty, but deſtitute of all 
means of ſupport, except what he derived from the hoſpitality aud 
generoſity of his brother loyaliſts, among whom he lived up and 
down ſome years, obſcure and unnoticed by the ruling party, till 
in November, 1655, he was ſeized at Norwich, as © a perſon of 
great abilities,” adverſe and dangerous to the reigning government; 
and being ſent to Yarmouth, he was there impriſoned for ſome time, 
till he ſent a petition to the lord- protector, wherein the addreſs of 
the writer hath been much admired ; who, while he honeſtly avows 
his principles, has recourſe to ſuch moving topics, as might ſoothe 
his oppreſſor, and procure his enlargement: in which he was not 
diſappointed, for the protector generouſly ſet him at liberty, diſ- 
daining to remember on the throne, the oppoſition he had received 
in his canvaſs for parliament as a private burgeſs. Cleveland thence 


retired to London, where he is ſaid to have found a generous Mæ- 


cenas, whoſe name 1s unknown, and, being much admired among 
all perſons of his own party, became member of a club of wits 
and loyaliſts, which Butler, the author of © Hudibras,” alſo fre- 

uented, Cleveland then lived in chambers at Gray's-inn (of which 
Butler is ſaid to have been a member), and, being ſeized with an 
epidemic intermitting fever, died there on "Thurſday morning, 
April 29, 1658. His friends paid the laſt honours to his remains 
by a ſplendid funeral: for his body was removed to Hunſdon-houſe, 
and thence carried for interment, on Saturday, May 1, to the fand 
church of St. Michael Royal, on College-hill, London, followed 
by a numerous attendance of perſons eminent for their loyalty or 
learning : to whom his funeral fertnon was preached by his intimate 
friend Dr. John Pearſon, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, author of 
the learned Expoſition of the Creed.“ 

Cleveland has had the fate of thoſe poets, who, “ paying their 
court to temporary prejudices, have been at one time too much 
_ praiſed, and at another too much neglected.” Both his ſubjects, 
and his manner of writing, made his poems extremely popular 
among his contemporaries, but entirely forgotten and diſregarded 
ſince. For his manner, he excelled among that claſs of writers, 
ſo much admired in the laſt century, whom our great critic has 
aptly termed © Metaphyſical Poets,” who abound with witty ra- 
ther than juſt thoughts, with far-fetched conceits, and learned allu- 
fions, that only amuſe for a moment, utterly neglecting that beauti- 
ful Gmplicity and propriety, which will intereſt and pleaſe through 
every age. For his ſubjects he generally chole the party diſputes 
of the day, which are now no longer underſtood or regarded. Con- 
temporary with Milton, he was in his time exceedingly preferred 
before him; and Milton's own nephew tells, he was by ſome 
eſteemed the belt of the Engliſh Poets. But Cleveland is now ſunk 
into oblivion, while Milton's fame is univers tially Aan . Let 

Aton s 


Milton's works could, with difficulty, gain admiſſion to the preſs, 
at the time when it was pouring forth thoſe of Cleveland in innu— 


merable impreſſions. Brit behold the difference! The preſs now 


continually teems with re- publications of the“ Paradiſe Loſt, &c.“ 


whereas the laſt edition of Cleveland's works was in 8vo, 1687. 


Tf there is any of later date, it is only this with the title-page re- 
printed. This edition, 1687, is made up of the following ſeparate 
publications. "The firſt part from “ Cleveland's Vindiciz,” con- 
raining only genuine pieces collected by Dr. Lake and Dr. Drake. 


The ſecond part from J. Cleveland reviſed : Poems, Orations, and 


Epiſtles, and other of his genuing incomparable Pieces ; with ſome 
other exquiſite Remains of the moſt eminent Wits of both Univer— 
fities, that were his Contemporaries.” This ſecond edition, &c. 
Lond. 1661, 12mo, (with a curious preface, ſigned E. Williamſon,' 
Newark, Nov. 1658, in which he ſpeaks of “ the intimacy he had 
with Mr. Cleveland before and ſince theſe civil wars,” and of that 
oet's © ever-to-be honoured friend of Gray's-inn,” who was pro— 
þably the Macenas mentioned by Wood. To theſe is added a third 
piece, being the Hiſtory of Wat Tyler's Inſurrection, under the 
quaint title of The Ruſtic Rampant, &c.” In the ſecond part 
of this edition, 1687, the notice is ſuppreſſed, which occurred in 
the original title page and prelace; that this part contained“ other 
Remains of eminent Waits, &c.”* which is indeed the caſe with moſt 
of the poems in it, only a few of thera being of Cleveland's own 
writing, | | | 
But to ſhew how popular Clieveland was among his contempora- 
Ties, we {hall here juſt enumerate the ſeveral editions, which were 
printed with more or fewer of his pieces, in 1647, 1051, 1653. 
1654 twice, 1058, 1059, 1660, 1665, 1667, 1668; and then in 
1677 (which lait date, Wood lays, he has ſeen miſprinted 1617 
but the writer of this has now before him two copies of this 
edition, containing fome variations, yet both rightly dated 1677). 
Laſtly, in 1687. in Svo. 
Edward Phillips, in his“ Theatrum Poetarum,“ or Compleat 
Collection of the Poets, 107.5.” 12mo, has the following article: 
de John Cleveland, a notable high-ſoaring witty loyaliſt of Cam- 
bridge, whole verſes, in the time of the civil war, begun to be in 
great requeſt, both for their wit and zeal to the king's caule, for 
which indeed he appeared the firſt, if not only, eminent cham- 


pion in verſe againſt the Preſbyterian part; but moſt eſpecially , 


againſt the Rirk and Scotch covenant, which he profecuted with 
fuch a ſatirical fury, that the whole nation fares the worſe for it, 
lying under a moſt grievous poetical ceniure. In fine, ſo great a 
man hath Cleveland been in the c{timat:un of the generality, in re- 
gard his conceits were out of the common road and wittily far-fetcht, 
that grave ingly outward appearance, have not ſpared, in my 
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pleaſe, provided it be made no article of faith,” 
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the BEST OF ENGLISH POETS ; and let them 
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